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HOOVER’ 

By  Lewis  Einstein 

(t/.S.  Minister  to  Czechosloivikia.) 

In  the  recent  address  made  to  nominate  Hoover  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  it  was  aptly 
said  of  him  that,  although  born  in  poverty,  he  had  fed  more 
hungry  mouths  than  any  man  in  history.  The  speaker 
might  have  added  that  he  had  accomplished  his  enduring 
achievement  by  bringing  science  to  the  quality  of  mercy. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  born  fifty-four  years  ago  in  a 
wooden  cottage  in  an  unimportant  Quaker  settlement  on 
the  Iowa  prairies.  His  first  home  was  a  flimsy  and  hastily 
built  house  more  common  in  America  than  many  Euro¬ 
peans  suppose,  and  which  goes  far  to  offset  prevalent  ideas 
in  the  Old  World  about  the  widespread  wealth  of  the  New. 
Yet  it  was  not  different  from  the  type  of  cottage  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  also  lived. 

Iowa  is  a  farming  State  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  West — the  great  American  Empire  which  on  either 
side  of  the  Mississippi  stretches  in  rolling  plains  for  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  which  has  never 
known  the  colonial  origins  or  Old  World  traditions  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  or  the  Spanish  inheritance  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  eminently  agricultural  and  little  picturesque.  Fifty 
years  ago  more  than  to-day  it  was  mainly  inhabited  by 
small  communities  of  small  people  indefinitely  repeated, 
who  as  an  aggregate  formed  an  impressive  unit,  laborious, 
democratic,  and  intensely  patriotic,  and  who,  during  the 
Civil  War,  as  during  the  Great  War,  when  roused  for  a 
cause  proved  themselves  capable  of  disinterested  effort,  of 
sacrifice,  and  of  high  achievement. 

Hoover’s  family  had  lived  on  American  soil  since  the 

(i)  This  article  is  abridged  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  of  October  15th. — Editor  F.R. 
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middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Whether  the  stock  came 
originally  from  Holland  or  elsewhere  is  immaterial.  All 
identity  with  the  Old  World,  all  ties  of  origin  or  tradition 
with  Europe,  had  long  since  been  forgotten.  The 
ancestral  recollections  went  back  to  several  migrations 
within  the  United  States  which  followed  the  frontier  of 
settlement  and  left  successive  generations  as  farmers  in 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  later  in  Ohio,  and  again  in 
Iowa,  driven  westward  by  the  need  to  find  richer  land  for 
their  growing  families.  Hoover  more  than  any  other  pro¬ 
spective  President  symbolises  the  race  history  of  the 
American  people  in  its  western  migration.  President 
Coolidge’s  family  for  three  hundred  years  have  lived  and 
died  on  the  flinty  soil  of  New  England.  Harding’s  fore¬ 
bears  never  went  beyond  Ohio,  and  Wilson  himself  was  the 
son  of  recent  emigrants.  Hoover  in  this  respect  is  more 
typically  American  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

His  father  was  a  blacksmith  who  repaired  farm  machines 
and  sold  agricultural  implements.  By  an  odd  coincidence 
of  occupation  President  Masaryk  also  was  brought  up  to 
be'  a  blacksmith.  Hoover’s  mother  was  a  Quaker  preacher 
who  had  studied  for  the  Ministry,  and  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  personality,  though  somewhat  shy,  like  her 
son.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy  of  six,  his  mother 
three  years  later,  and  with  his  brother  and  sister  he  was  left 
an  orphan  to  be  brought  up  by  different  relatives,  passed 
from  one  to  the  other.  Hoover,  himself,  has  described  the 
primitive  life  on  his  uncle’s  farm.  The  family  wove  its 
own  carpets  and  some  of  its  clothes,  made  its  soap,  and 
preserved  its  own  meat.  The  farm  was  mortgaged,  and 
the  recollection  of  that  mortgage  impressed  itself  on  the 
boy  to  restrain  his  youthful  hopes  of  all  the  things  that 
could  not  be  bought.  For  a  time  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
an  uncle  then  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  and 
later  of  another  uncle  who  was  a  farmer  doctor  in  Oregon 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  Western  migration  has  been 
marked  by  many  similar  milestones  of  temporary  residence, 
and  Hoover  in  his  early  childhood  unconsciously  followed 
the  race  history  of  his  own  family  and  of  a  great  part  of 
the  American  people  on  their  march  toward  the  Pacific. 
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The  boy’s  relatives  in  Oregon  made  him  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  hours  when  he  did  not  attend  the  small  neigh¬ 
bouring  Quaker  school.  No  fault  can  be  attached  to  them 
if  the  lad  was  left  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  repres¬ 
sion  in  which  he  found  little  sympathy.  Perhaps  his  shy¬ 
ness  and  the  impression  of  a  certain  aloofness  which  he 
produces  on  first  acquaintance  can  be  attributed  to  the 
self-contained  brooding  of  these  early  years. 

The  awakening  came  when  he  met  an  unknown  engineer 
who  liked  the  boy,  and  talked  to  him  about  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  his  profession,  with  the  result  that 
instead  of  going  to  a  Quaker  college,  as  his  uncle  had 
intended,  he  decided  to  study  engineering.  Hoover  never 
saw  the  stranger  again,  and  does  not  remember  the  name 
of  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  shape  the  course  of  his 
future  life. 

He  had  at  the  time  been  earning  his  livelihood  as  an 
office  boy  with  a  real  estate  agent,  driving  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  to  visit  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  life 
hitherto  had  been  roughly  similar  to  that  of  innumerable 
other  American  boys,  not  excluding  several  who  afterward 
became  Presidents.  Others  before  him  have  been  born  on 
farms  of  poor  parents  and  have  had  to  work  as  boys  in 
order  to  obtain  their  schooling.  But  other  future  Presi¬ 
dents  have  nearly  always  been  educated  for  the  law. 
Washington’s  original  training  was  that  of  a  surveyor,  and 
Hoover  has  been  the  first  engineer.  But  politics  then  and 
until  after  the  War  no  more  occupied  his  youthful  interest 
than  they  did  that  of  Washington. 

Stanford  University  had  just  been  founded  at  Palo 
Alto,  in  California,  and  richly  endowed  by  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Stanford  as  a  memorial  to  their  only  child.  Hoover 
prepared  for  this,  studying  to  fit  himself  in  a  business 
college  night  school.  He  had  only  an  imperfect  training 
and  failed  in  the  entrance  examination.  But  his  examiner 
noticed  that  “  he  put  his  teeth  together  with  great  decision, 
and  his  whole  face  and  posture  showed  his  determination 
to  pass  the  examination  at  any  cost.”  He  became 
interested  in  the  boy,  and  learned  that  he  was  industrious 
and  ambitious,  earning  his  own  living  while  he  studied. 
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Hoover  had  already  supported  himself  since  he  was 
thirteen.  He  now  had  to  earn  his  way  through  college. 
Coming  to  college  with  little  in  his  pocket,  he  supple¬ 
mented  his  resources  by  organising  a  system  of  collecting 
and  distributing  the  laundry  of  the  students,  delivering  the 
San  Francisco  newspapers,  and  acting  as  an  impresario 
for  lecturers  and  musicians.  On  one  occasion  he  failed 
with  Paderewski  to  clear  his  expenses,  and  had  to  confess 
to  the  great  pianist’s  secretary  that  he  and  another  boy 
were  committed  far  beyond  their  own  scanty  resources. 
With  real  generosity  Paderewski  at  once  released  them  and 
proposed  an  arrangement  which  left  each  with  a  small 
profit.  He  could  not  realise  the  extent  to  which  Hoover 
would  one  day  repay  this  obligation  to  Poland. 

He  studied  principally  under  a  great  teacher  and  an 
eminent  geologist.  Professor  Branner,  who  also  proved  a 
friend,  and  when  Hoover  fell  ill  with  typhoid  lent  him  the 
money  to  secure  the  best  medical  care.  His  studies  led  to 
another  result.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  fellow 
student  in  geology  whose  family  had  also  come  from  Iowa, 
a  Miss  Henry,  of  Monterey,  in  California,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Hoover,  and  who  has  been  his  most  devoted  companion, 
following  him  in  the  remote  regions  of  China  to  which  his 
profession  later  took  him. 

In  the  summer  months  Hoover  worked  as  an  apprentice 
engineer  and  in  the  mines  of  California.  When  he 
graduated,  in  part  for  experience,  “  but  mostly  because  I 
had  to  eat,”  he  toiled  with  the  pick  as  an  ordinary  miner, 
and  the  foreman  of  a  western  mine  still  tells  of  the  days 
when  Herbert  Hoover  was  “  just  a  common  labourer  in  his 
gang.” 

Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  employ  of  Louis  Janin, 
then  the  leading  mining  engineer  in  San  Francisco.  Janin 
was  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  lover  of  good  cheer  w'ho 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity.  To 
serve  under  him  gave  standing  to  a  man.  Hoover  wanted 
to'  work  in  .his  office,  though  Janin  insisted  that  he  had  no 
position  open.  It  is  said  that  Hoover  professed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  as  a  janitor  or  an  office  boy.  When  at  last 
Janin  admitted  that  he  needed  a  typist.  Hoover  asked  how 
soon  the  vacancy  had  to  be  filled.  There  was  an  interval 
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of  a  few  days,  which  he  occupied  in  learning  stenography 
and  typewriting.  Soon  he  found  more  useful  employment 
in  examining  mines  in  the  Western  States  for  his  employer. 
Janin  became  fond  of  the  boy,  and  when  asked  by  a  great 
London  house  to  suggest  a  qualified  American  engineer, 
who  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  to  superintend  mines 
in  Western  Australia,  he  recommended  Hoover.  The 
latter,  who  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  felt  obliged 
to  grow  a  beard  to  make  himself  look  older  when  he  first 
presented  himself  to  the  head  of  the  English  firm. 

The  Australian  goldfields,  which  were  located  in  a 
desert,  had  until  then  been  very  insufficiently  developed. 
Hoover’s  task  involved  problems  of  water  supply,  of  which 
there  was  little  or  none.  The  ores  extracted  were  difficult 
to  handle,  and  new  metallurgical  methods  had  to  be 
devised  to  recover  the  mineral  from  the  slimy  mud  in  which 
it  was  contained.  His  work  asked  for  ingenuity,  initiative, 
and  a  readiness  to  handle  problems  of  every  kind.  Suc¬ 
cess  led  to  his  being  called  to  develop  other  mines  in 
Australia,  which  were  then  decaying  because  the  ore  con¬ 
tained  in  millions  of  tons  lying  above  the  ground  could 
not  profitably  be  extracted.  He  found  new  methods  to 
recover  valuable  minerals  from  the  waste  dumps.  Once 
more  the  mines  became  profitable,  and  still  remain  so 
to-day. 

Australia  gave  Hoover  his  first  reputation.  He  returned 
to  California  to  be  married  and  to  leave  for  China  next 
day  with  his  bride.  The  young  Emperor,  advised  by 
Sun  Yat-Sen,  was  then  attempting  to  introduce  Western 
reforms  into  China  and  wanted  an  American  engineer  to 
head  the  newly  founded  Bureau  of  Mines.  Hoover,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  this  position,  travelled  in  the  interior 
of  Northern  China  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  exploring  for  coal  and  iron  in  order  to  study  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  His  investigations 
took  him  into  the  interior  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  but 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Boxer  troubles.  He  was  in 
Tientsin  when  it  was  besieged.  Hoover  with  his  staff  were 
then  the  only  engineers  in  the  town.  Under  his  direction 
barricades  were  erected  to  fortify  the  foreign  quarter.  He 
had  to  arrange  for  the  water  supply,  which  could  be 
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pumped  only  at  night,  and  even  then  under  fire.  Mrs. 
Hoover  nursed  in  the  hospital,  where  at  times  there  were 
two  hundred  freshly  wounded  in  a  day.  In  the  foreign 
settlement  then  under  bombardment,  and  with  his  own 
home  shelled.  Hoover  established  his  first  food  relief  for 
the  Chinese  refugees.  Later,  when  allied  help  came,  he 
had  the  disagreeable  experience  of  finding  his  house  looted 
by  the  Cossacks.  He  himself  saved  many  friendly  Chinese 
from  the  misplaced  wrath  of  the  foreigners.  In  such 
experiences  as  these  he  first  saw  war  and  foreign  affairs 
and  diplomacy. 

After  the  Boxer  troubles  were  over  he  was  asked  to 
manage  the  properties  of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and 
Mining  Company,  which  possessed  extensive  interests  that 
had  been  seized  by  foreign  Powers.  Business  management 
in  China,  particularly  in  those  days,  developed  a  benevo¬ 
lent  despotism.  Hoover  built  the  new  port  of  Ching  Wan 
Tow,  on  the  Gulf  of  Chihli,  which  gave  an  ice-free  entry 
to  Pekin.  He  developed  coal  mines  and  cement  works, 
constructed  railways,  and  operated  a  fleet  of  ocean-going 
steamers.  He  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old. 

A  year  later  he  was  again  back  in  California  to  become 
junior  partner  in  a  great  engineering  concern  with  world¬ 
wide  ramifications.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  a  few 
months  afterward,  when  this  house  sustained  a  severe  blow 
owing  to  the  unlucky  speculations  of  a  partner  who  had 
gambled  in  stocks.  Hoover  at  once  announced  that  the  firm, 
although  not  legally  responsible,  would  make  good  all 
losses.  Five  years  were  required  to  do  this. 

His  reputation  as  a  great  engineer  grew  steadily.  His 
work  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  his  oldest 
associates  has  aptly  called  him  a  great  doctor  of  sick  mines. 
When  a  concern  did  not  produce,  after  everyone  else  had 
given  it  up.  Hoover  was  called  to  diagnose  the  trouble  and 
cure  it.  Under  his  direction  many  a  half-abandoned  mine 
became  lucrative.  He  had  his  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  in  London  and  Melbourne  and  Shanghai.  In 
five  years  he  toured  the  world  as  many  times.  He  built  up 
a  great  international  mining  business.  I  recall  long  ago 
hearing  a  well-known  financier  say  that  if  Hoover  were 
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suddenly  to  ask  him  for  a  million  dollars  without  another 
word  of  explanation  he  would  give  it. 

In  the  Burmese  jungle  he  rediscovered  a  long  lost  silver 
mine.  He  worked  iron  and  copper  deposits  in  the  Urals. 
On  the  borders  of  Turkestan  he  developed  the  mineral 
wealth  of  another  great  property.  He  supervised  mines  in 
South  Africa  and  Alaska.  Over  125,000  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  undertakings.  Much  of  the  zinc  and  lead 
in  the  world  then  came  from  his  mines. 

In  England  and  in  France  men  have  often  risen  to  great 
eminence  in  the  State  by  acquiring  fame  in  distant  colonies 
as  proconsuls.  In  the  United  States,  fresh  as  we  are  to 
colonisation,  Taft’s  record  as  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines  conducted  him  to  the  White  House.  But 
colonial  experience  as  an  avenue  to  high  office  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  only  in  official  administrative  positions. 
Hoover’s  innovation  has  been  to  acquire  this  by  a  different 
training.  Perhaps  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  may 
also  signify  a  new  tendency  in  the  choice  of  candidates  to 
the  highest  public  offices.  Instead  of  their  selection  being 
largely  .restricted  to  what  can  be  called  the  professional 
political  class,  may  it  not  be  that  henceforth  experience 
obtained  outside  politics  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
will  also  be  welcomed  ? 

Nor  did  Hoover  in  his  varied  undertakings  exploit 
cheap  labour  for  Western  capitalists.  Men  have  toiled 
under  his  direction  in  every  continent,  and  never  did  he 
have  a  strike.  In  twenty  years’  experience  as  an  engineer, 
whose  world-wide  operations  have  made  him  treat  with 
workmen  of  every  race  and  under  every  climate,  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  a  remarkable 
career. 

His  philosophy  of  toil  has  never  regarded  the  workman 
merely  as  a  marketable  commodity  to  be  judged  only  by 
considerations  of  demand  and  supply.  Long  before  he 
dreamed  of  politics  he  had  appreciated  the  human  quality 
in  labour,  and  regarded  wages  as  depending  primarily  on 
efficiency  of  production.  His  successes  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  vast  properties  have  been  obtained  by  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  employer  and 
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the  employed,  and  persuading  both  that  their  interests  were 
complementary  and  not  contradictory.  He  has  always 
tried  to  prove  to  the  workman  that  the  real  method  for  his 
advance  lay  not  in  restricted  output  but  in  greater  and 
cheaper  production. 

Hoover  at  forty,  without  favour  or  other  inheritance  than 
his  character  and  ability,  had  risen  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  his  own  profession.  He  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  resources  and  an  experience  in  developing  these 
which  was  wellnigh  unique.  He  had  negotiated  success¬ 
fully  with  foreign  Governments.  He  was  on  the  high  road 
to  immense  wealth.  The  only  activities  he  had  hitherto 
had  no  occasion  to  touch  were  the  politics  of  his  own 
country.  The  only  machinery  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
was  that  of  American  party  organisation. 

The  year  of  the  War,  when  San  Francisco  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  hold  a  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  Hoover  had  been 
appointed  Commissioner  to  invite  foreign  Governments 
to  participate.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  March,  1914,  and 
visited  different  capitals.  After  the  Archduke’s  murder 
he  went  to  London  and  waited.  The  first  effect  of  the  War 
on  the  United  States  had  been  the  half-tragic,  half-ludi¬ 
crous  plight  in  which  200,000  stranded  American  tourists 
found  themselves,  unable  to  return  to  their  homes,  or  to 
obtain  ready  money  or  credit.  Hoover  arranged  the  first 
relief  of  the  refugees  in  London.  The  organisation  he 
created  accepted  the  word  of  strangers,  and  Hoover  used 
his  private  resources  to  secure  the  tourists’  return. 
Although  taking  paper  from  unknown  people  for  over  a 
million  dollars,  the  losses  were  negligible.  Hoover  him¬ 
self  having  wound  up  the  matter,  had  already  engaged  his 
passage  to  return  to  America,  when  the  incident  occurred 
which  was  destined  to  change  the  course  of  his  entire  life. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  came  so  suddenly  that 
the  consternation  caused  by  the  horrors  of  war  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  blameless  people  had  not  at  once  made 
plain  the  tragedy  of  impending  famine.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  engineer  named  Millard  Shaler,  then  living  in 
Brussels,  first  thought  of  utilising  neutral  assistance 
in  order  to  bring  relief.  Through  a  smuggled  Eng- 
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lish  newspaper  he  heard  of  Hoover’s  work  with  the 
refugees,  and  his  reputation  as  an  engineer  was  well  known 
to  him.  Shaler  arrived  in  London  with  some  money  to 
buy  food,  but  the  British  Government,  which  was  rigidly 
enforcing  the  blockade,  would  not  allow  this  to  be  moved. 
He  went  to  Hoover  for  advice,  who  took  him  to  Mr.  Page, 
the  American  Ambassador,  in  order  to  utilise  in  a  humani¬ 
tarian  cause  the  advantages  of  our  then  neutrality.  A  Bel¬ 
gian  Committee  had  also  arrived  in  London  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  One  of  its  members,  Mr.  Francqui,  who  knew 
Hoover  in  China,  recognised  in  him  the  man  for  the 
work  of  relieving  Belgium,  and  he  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  an  American  Commission  of  Relief. 

For  Hoover  this  meant  a  personal  sacrifice.  A  few  years 
before  the  War  he  had  confided  to  a  friend  that  he  would 
soon  enjoy  an  independent  income  which  would  be  enough 
to  live  on  comfortably  and  allow  him  to  seek  public  employ¬ 
ment.  Even  if  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake 
possessed  little  attraction  for  him,  the  War  offered  unex¬ 
pected  opportunities  for  the  enterprises  which  he  had  built 
up.  He  realised  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
carry  on  his  own  business  and  to  relieve  Belgium.  He 
had  to  choose,  and  the  choice  meant  abandoning  interest 
in  properties  in  which  he  took  a  justifiable  pride.  A 
friend  who  was  then  a  guest  in  his  house  has  described 
how  for  three  nights  he  would  pace  the  floor  before  he  could 
decide.  When  finally  he  made  up  his  mind  he  handed 
over  all  his  business  to  an  associate  with  the  statement  that 
he  wished  to  hear  nothing  more  about  it  till  he  was  through 
with  the  job.  “  Let  the  fortune  go  to  hell  ”  were  his  only 
words  over  a  breakfast  cup  of  coffee.  To  his  associates 
he  said,  “  I  give  you  the  business.”  His  own  career  as  an 
engineer  had  ended.  Henceforth  he  accepted  no  further 
remuneration  from  any  of  the  enterprises  he  had  developed 
after  fifteen  years’  hard  work.  He  came  out  of  the  War 
with  a  greatly  reduced  fortune. 

During  those  four  years  of  war  Hoover  induced  people 
of  every  kind  and  description,  shipbrokers,  insurance 
agents,  and  accountants,  to  act  as  volunteer  workers.  His 
method  of  selecting  these  was  simple  enough.  After  he 
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had  judged  a  man  approximately,  he  threw  him  into  a 
position  which  gave  him  responsibility.  If  the  man  was 
equal  to  the  test  and  managed  to  get  things  done  with  only 
a  reasonable  margin  of  error,  he  eventually  fitted  into  his 
own  place.  If  he  showed  himself  to  be  incompetent,  he 
had  to  leave.  But  whenever  anyone  proved  unequal  to 
the  responsibility  Hoover  himself  assumed  the  disagree¬ 
able  task  of  telling  him  this,  and  he  did  it  in  such  a  human 
and  tactful  yet  truthful  way  that  there  was  no  bitterness 
left  in  the  man,  and  he  continued  his  affection  for  Hoover 
afterwards. 

Knowing  at  the  start  the  suspicion  which  the  handling  of 
so  much  money  would  encounter  he  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  asking  a  well-known  firm  of  international 
accountants  to  audit  the  books.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  Hoover  said ;  “  We  are  going  to  receive  and 
spend  millions.  Some  swine  some  day,  somewhere,  may 
say  that  we  grafted  this  money.  Therefore  I  intend  that 
we  shall  have  such  accounting,  such  glass  pockets,  that 
nobody  can  ever  harbour  a  suspicion  of  our  honesty.” 
When,  after  the  War,  accounts  of  over  900  million  dollars 
were  finally  closed,  the  auditors  added  a  voluntary'  state¬ 
ment  that  not  one  penny  of  these  funds  had  ever  been 
drawn  by  Hoover  himself  even  for  his  travelling  expenses. 
The  overhead  costs  in  all  this  vast  undertaking  amounted 
to  less  than  one-half  per  cent. 

Fifty  million  dollars  in  money,  food  and  clothing  were 
then  collected  in  charity  in  America  and  in  England. 
The  rest  came  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  by  France  and  England,  and  later  the  United  States. 
When  Hoover  originally  had  asked  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  for  funds  to  feed  the  starving  population  in  the 
occupied  regions  he  experienced  an  initial  rebuff.  He  was 
told  that  the  more  food  in  the  occupied  territory  the  longer 
would  be  the  German  resistance,  and  the  northern  French¬ 
men,  like  the  soldiers,  would  have  to  suffer  for  their 
country.  That  evening  the  head  of  an  important  bank 
called  on  him  to  ask  for  details,  and  said  he  might  later 
expect  to  hear  more  from  him.  Hoover  went  to  London, 
and  two  days  afterward  received  a  registered  letter  with 
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a  mere  request  for  acknowledgment  and  a  cheque  from  the 
London  correspondent  of  that  bank  to  “  pay  to  the  order 
of  Herbert  Hoover  twenty-five  million  francs.”  The 
French  Government  was  not  as  yet  acknowledging  the 
principle  of  relief,  though  it  did  so  soon  afterward. 

When  the  War  was  over  Hoover  submitted  all  his 
accounts  for  examination  and  approval.  These  were  hand¬ 
somely  refused  in  Paris,  with  the  simple  statement  that  “  we 
have  tasks  more  pressing  and  fruitful  than  questioning  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Hoover.” 

The  mark  of  Belgian  appreciation  must  also  be  men¬ 
tioned,  for  it  is  one  which  reflects  equal  credit  on  Hoover 
and  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  When  Hoover  came  to 
Europe  in  1918,  King  Albert  invited  him  to  La  Panne, 
which  was  then  the  last  shred  of  territory  in  free  Belgium. 
He  asked  Hoover  to  lunch  in  the  tiny  villa  he  was  then 
occupying.’  After  lunch  the  King  declared  that  as  a  mark 
of  Belgian  appreciation  he  would  like  to  confer  on  him  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  Hoover  was 
taken  aback,  and  with  some  embarrassment  said  that  as 
several  hundred  Americans  had  been  working  in  Belgium 
under  difficult  conditions,  he  felt  that  any  expression  of 
appreciation  by  the  Belgian  Government  should  go  to  them, 
and  hoped  he  would  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  what  they  had  done.  The  King  appar¬ 
ently  acquiesced  and  did  not  further  insist  on  pressing  the 
decoration. 

Hoover  was  invited  to  stay  to  dinner  alone  with  the  King 
and  Queen.  After  dinner  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  de 
Broqueville,  followed  by  such  other  Ministers  as  were  then 
at  the  front,  or  were  in  attendance  on  the  King  and  Queen, 
entered,  and  all  rose  and  stood  in  a  semicircle  before  the 
fireplace.  Hoover,  seeing  that  the  situation  was  more  and 
more  resembling  a  ceremony,  became  terrified,  and  his 
fears  increased  as  the  King  took  a  roll  of  parchment  from 

(i)  I  owe  the  description  of  this  anecdote,  as  well  as  several  other 
points  in  this  article,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  now  American 
Ambassador  to  Belgium,  who,  as  Secretary  at  Brussels  during  the  War, 
was  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Hoover.  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  obligation  to  the  books  on  Mr.  Hoover  by  Vernon  Kellogg 
and  Will  Irwin. 
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the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  began  to  make  a 
speech.  He  spoke  touchingly  of  all  that  Hoover  had  done 
for  Belgium  and  of  Belgium’s  gratitude.  Although  he 
appreciated  his  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  accept  the  Order 
of  Leopold,  he  had  none  the  less  been  disappointed  at 
not  being  able  to  confer  on  him  the  highest  Belgian  decora¬ 
tion.  As,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  Belgium  to  give 
some  formal  expression  of  her  gratitude,  it  had  been 
decided  to  create  a  new  and  unique  honour,  which  was  to 
be  conferred  upon  Hoover.  The  King  accordingly  had 
signed  a  decree  approved  by  his  Ministers  creating  a  new 
Order  specially  for  him,  with  the  provision  that  it  was  not 
to  be  given  to  anyone  else.  This  Order  conferred  the  title 
of  “Honorary  Citizen  of  Belgium  and  the  Friend  of  the 
Belgian  People.” 

The  royal  decree,  duly  drawn  up,  was  handed  to  Hoover, 
who  was  almost  too  overwhelmed  to  express  his  thanks. 

When  America  entered  the  War  Hoover  could  have 
obtained  any  powers  he  wished.  But  leadership  and  not 
dictatorship  has  always  been  his  goal. 

Instead  of  the  few  hundred  helpers  he  had  grouped 
around  him  in  Belgium,  fourteen  million  householders  in 
the  United  States  now  obeyed  his  counsels  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  if  they  had  been  drastically  enforced  laws. 
His  name  gave  birth  to  the  new  verb — to  Hooverise — to 
suggest  to  the  country  the  organising  nature  of  his  talents. 
His  great  achievement  lay  in  placing  confidence  in  the 
people.  The  producers  and  the  distributors  of  food  helped 
him  in  his  gigantic  task  to  discipline  the  appetite  of  a 
continent.  “  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  American  business 
gave  hearty  co-operation,”  Hoover  said  afterward.  The 
few  offenders  as  a  rule  were  punished  by  a  fine  which  went 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

In  those  troubled  days  in  January,  1918,  when  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  previous  harvest  had  failed,  and  the  Allies 
vitally  needed  breadstuffs  and  fats.  Lord  Rhondda,  the 
English  Food  Controller,  under  the  stress  of  imperative 
necessity,  telegraphed  Hoover  that  without  seventy-five 
million  additional  bushels  of  wheat  he  could  not  assure  his 
countrymen  that  there  would  be  enough  food  to  win  the 
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War.  The  latter  then  called  on  journalists  and  cartoonists 
to  impress  on  the  public  imagination  in  the  United  States 
that  “  food  will  win  the  War.”  Churches,  colleges,  schools 
and  restaurants  were  pledged  to  carry  out  wheatless  and 
meatless  days,  and  to  eliminate  waste.  The  farmers  were 
urged  to  plant  more.  Sailing  vessels,  useless  in  the 
Atlantic  because  of  submarines,  were  sent  to  the  Pacific 
to  bring  Australian  wheat  to  our  western  coast  and  release 
a  corresponding  amount  for  the  Allies. 

The  following  year  the  danger  of  starvation  was  over,  for 
five  million  acres  had  then  been  added  to  our  grain  land. 
Europe  has  never  realised  that  the  reason  for  much  of  the 
latter  discontent  among  our  farmers,  which  is  still  felt  to¬ 
day,  has  been  due  to  the  enormous  efforts  to  help  which 
they  made  during  the  War. 

The  Armistice  found  Central  Europe  on  the  brink  of 
starvation.  In  twenty  countries  two  hundred  million 
people  were  suffering  from  hunger.  More  than  any  single 
influence  Hoover’s  work  then  saved  many  lands  from 
anarchy  and  Bolshevik  rule.  Food  more  than  force  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  no  Ministry  was  ever  more  influential  than  the 
little  house  at  19,  Rue  de  Liibeck,  in  Paris,  where  Hoover 
established  his  headquarters,  and  gave  his  directions  with 
a  good  humour  and  a  practical  informality  which  would 
have  disconcerted  a  bureaucracy.  Hoover  cut  through  the 
official  mesh  which  entangles  less  courageous  minds.  From 
Armenia  a  Prime  Minister  addressed  his  resignation  to 
Hoover,  which  he  half  humorously  telegraphed  back  his 
refusal  to  accept.  At  Budapest,  after  the  fall  of  Bela 
Khun,  when  the  Archduke  Joseph  seized  the  throne  in  the 
face  of  pledges  given  by  the  Allies,  Hoover’s  representa¬ 
tive,  Captain  Gregory,  by  the  mere  threat  of  withholding 
supplies,  forced  him  out,  and  reported  success  to  his  chief 
in  a  telegram  of  a  few  words  :  “  Archie  went  through  the 
hoop  at  8  p.m.  to-day.” 

The  intricacies  of  post-War  development  with  their  com¬ 
plex  and  varying  factors  all  inter-related,  baffled  the  minds 
of  many  public  men  who  had  grown  accustomed  by  the 
War  to  simpler  channels  of  reasoning  in  terms  of  force. 
The  statesman  in  Hoover  rebelled  against  solutions  which 
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he  realised  had  ceased  already  to  be  opportune.  He 
advised  President  Wilson  against  intervention  in  Russia. 
The  opinion  he  then  expressed  of  Bolshevism  was  that : 
“  No  greater  fortune  can  come  to  the  world  than  that  these 
foolish  ideas  should  have  an  opportunity  somewhere  of 
bankrupting  themselves.  The  Bolshevik’s  land  of  illusion 
is  that  he  can  perfect  these  human  qualities  by  destroying 
the  basic  processes  of  production  and  distribution,  instead 
of  devoting  himself  to  securing  a  better  application  of  the 
collective  surplus.” 

When  Hoover  returned  to  the  United  States  some  of 
his  friends  made  an  ill-considered  move  to  secure  for  him 
the  nomination  of  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  But  the 
political  situation  in  America  had  already  shaped  itself 
otherwise,  and  the  choice  of  the  Republican  Party  then 
fell  on  Harding.  The  latter  wisely  offered  Mr.  Hoover 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  he  has  held 
for  the  last  seven  and  a  half  years. 

He  has  acted  not  only  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  but 
as  a  presidential  adviser  in  a  way  which  has  earned  for  him 
the  designation  of  Under-Secretary  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  President  Coolidge’s  practice  to  invite 
his  counsel  in  affairs  of  the  most  varied  description. 
Hoover  has  been  called  a  specialist  in  calamities  through 
being  asked  to  head  relief  on  the  occasion  of  every  disaster. 
He  became  Director  of  Russian  Famine  Relief  which  in 
1922  averted  the  starvation  of  fifteen  million  people. 

He  has  described  his  own  work  in  the  recent  Mississippi 
floods  with  the  simple  statement  that  he  appointed  ninety- 
one  local  committees  to  look  after  the  flood.  To  each  he 
would  say  that  a  couple  of  thousand  refugees  were  coming 
who  needed  food,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance  imme¬ 
diately.  He  added  that  the  committees  all  set  to  work  to 
secure  it,  only  one  failing  in  its  task.  What  he  failed  to 
say  was  his  own  part  in  picking  out  the  right  men  for  these 
committees,  or  that  he  was  personally  on  the  spot  at  once 
directing  his  squads  of  aeroplanes  and  his  fleet  of  small 
boats  and  establishing  Red  Cross  camps  which  averted 
epidemics  for  two-thirds  of  a  million  victims. 

There  is  a  contrast  between  Hoover  the  master  of  effici¬ 
ency,  the  organiser,  thinking  only  as  a  great  engineer 
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before  grave  problems,  and  Hoover  the  man,  simple  in  his 
outlook,  direct  in  his  address,  playful  in  his  speech,  and, 
above  all,  kind-hearted,  benevolent,  and  an  obliging  friend 
under  his  seeming  gruffness  and  occasionally  saturnine 
humour.  Since  Roosevelt  no  one  has  such  a  large  or  en¬ 
thusiastic  following  in  the  United  States.  Hoover  has  not 
Roosevelt’s  exuberant  heartiness.  His  manner  is  some¬ 
what  aloof,  which  conceals  his  shyness  and  protects  his 
natural  timidity,  though  when  he  feels  on  familiar  terms 
he  talks  easily,  interestingly,  and  convincingly.  No  states¬ 
man  in  the  world  to-day  has  enjoyed  the  tithe  of  his  varied 
experience.  No  one  can  boast  of  such  accomplishment, 
and  with  it  all  no  one  can  be  so  simple.  He  typifies  much 
of  the  best  in  America,  and  particularly  the  American  from 
the  West.  He  stands  for  self-reliance,  for  audacity, 
courage,  and  broad  views.  He  is  American  in  knowing  no 
superior  and  recognising  no  inferior.  Equality  in  his  mind, 
as  in  that  of  most  Americans,  is  no  mere  mechanical  pattern 
to  be  applied  to  everyone  irrespective  of  their  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  the  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  to  rise  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  accordance  with  their  merits. 

His  pronouncements  are  as  simple  as  they  are  forceful, 
and  it  is  by  his  method  and  his  achievement  that  one  reads 
him  best.  He  himself  has  defined  wisdom  as  knowing  what 
to  do  next  rather  than  debate  upon  perfection.  His  writings 
other  than  technical  are  few.  With  his  wife  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin  Agricola’s  famous  sixteenth-century 
treatise  on  mining.  At  one  time,  also,  he  had  occupied 
himself  with  a  study  of  Chinese  mathematics.  His 
views  of  government  have  been  those  of  an  intelligent 
and  liberal  individualism  typical  of  tfie  self-reliant  energy 
of  our  West.  His  view  of  the  State  has  been  that  it  should 
apply  itself  to  the  stimulation  of  knowledge,  foster  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all,  and  undertake  only  such  works  as  are  beyond 
the  initiative  of  the  individual  or  group.  Its  duty  is  to 
prevent  the  economic  domination  of  the  few  over  the  many, 
but  also  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  commerce. 
His  own  originality  has  come  from  his  methods  more  than 
from  his  ideas.  He  has  been  the  first  engineer  to  apply 
the  lesson  of  conservation  to  humanity.  Cardinal  Mercier 
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has  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  living  to-day  whose 
imagination  was  able  to  vision  the  whole,  and  who,  having 
seen  the  goal,  was  able  to  create  and  to  guide  the 
mechanism  necessary  to  its  attainment. 

In  describing  a  public  man  there  is  always  the  tendency 
to  slip  into  the  easy  definitions  attached  to  a  label  and 
remain  content  with  a  sonorous  phraseology,  often  hollow 
inside.  Hoover  does  not  readily  lend  himself  to  this  form 
of  description.  He  has  never  been  a  politician.  Since  he 
has  entered  public  life  he  may  have  found  occasion  to 
regret  his  absence  of  such  early  training,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  had  he  possessed  this  he  would  not  now  be  Hoover. 
As  a  man  he  is  far  more  than  the  magnificently  useful 
engineer  whose  activities  have  been  carried  out  in  the  same 
impersonal  way  in  which  a  surgeon  may  conduct  an  opera¬ 
tion.  He  is  far  more  than  an  abstract  force  of  pure  energy 
benevolently  utilised.  Others  before  him  have  also  been 
great  engineers.  Others  have  shown  qualities  of  leadership 
with  gifts  of  speech  and  a  power  to  touch  the  mass  which 
far  exceed  his.  But  the  ability  of  many  politicians  has 
frequently  been  arrested  by  the  actual  task  of  achievement. 
It  has  halted  after  the  enactment  of  meritorious  legislation 
satisfied  with  parliamentary  success  and  without  realising 
that  the  passage  of  laws  merely  renders  possible  ameliora¬ 
tions  but  does  not  secure  them. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  record  of  a  lifetime  suggests  the  inference 
that  his  interest  will  not  confine  itself  only  to  the  legal  side 
of  legislation,  but  to  the  actual  result.  He  will  care 
nothing  about  giving  the  impression  of  successful  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  a  great  deal  about  the  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment.  His  view  of  action  is  too  simple  and  straightforward 
to  stay  at  words.  He  has  little  patience  with  the  indirect 
methods  and  accommodations  which  too  often  pass  for 
statesmanship.  He  has  proved  himself  a  constructor  and 
a  great  human  architect  who  has  brought  to  his  work  quali¬ 
ties  of  feeling  and  inspiration  for  others.  He  has  saved 
life  which  others  around  him  could  not  save.  He  has 
enriched  whatever  he  has  touched,  and  he  stands  to-day  in 
the  maturity  of  his  years  at  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
office  in  the  world. 


THE  BED-ROCK  OF  THE  TORY  FAITH 
By  Sir  Reginald  Banks 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  opinion  has  been  growing  that 
in  the  near  future  there  will  be  only  two  parties  in  British 
politics — the  party  that  supports  and  the  party  that  opposes 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism.  This  opinion  is  certainly  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  good  deal  of  evidence.  We  have  seen  an 
astonishing  growth  in  the  Socialist  vote ;  w^e  have  seen  the 
complete  capture  of  trade  union  organisation  by  Socialist 
politicians;  we  have  seen  the  formation  of  a  Socialist  group 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  we  have  seen  conspicuous  deser¬ 
tions  from  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  Socialist  and  to  the 
Conservative  benches;  we  have  seen  a  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  actually  in  office.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
phenomenon  was  the  obliteration  of  the  Liberal  Party  at 
the  last  election,  when,  without  doubt,  the  country  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Socialism  was  the  vital  issue,  and 
selected  the  Conservatives  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  its  most  resolute  and  effective  opponents.  On  the 
platform,  in  the  Press,  at  our  respective  party  conferences, 
in  the  course  of  private  conversation — at  every  turn  we 
remark  the  strong  preoccupation  of  politicians  and  the 
public  with  this  controversy,  so  that,  not  unnaturally,  it 
overshadows  all  other  questions.  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  Socialists  are  the  enemy  with  whom  we 
have  immediately  to  deal.  Where  they  confront  us  (to  use 
the  jargon  of  the  War)  we  have  the  important  “  Theatre.” 
Upon  them  we  must  concentrate,  perhaps  regarding  the 
Liberals,  to  pursue  the  analogy,  as  we  regarded  certain 
neutral  Powers  in  those  days — Powers  that  affected  neu¬ 
trality  while  secretly  sympathising  with  and  encouraging 
the  enemy.  I  should,  I  feel,  be  bound  to  say  to  any 
young  man  embarking  on  a  political  career  who  asked  me 
to  advise  him  upon  a  course  of  study :  “  Read  the  history 
of  the  Socialist  Movement,  study  its  current  phases  and 
methods,  search  for  its  fallacies,  prepare  your  defence,  and 
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counter-attack.”  If  war  is  an  affair  of  trenches  we  must 
learn  the  technique  of  the  trenches ;  and  if  it  is  an  affair  of 
the  hills,  or  the  jungles,  or  the  veldt,  in  each  case  there  is  an 
appropriate  technique  which  we  must  learn  or  perish.  That 
is  the  immediate  problem,  no  doubt.  But  to  be  an  expert  in 
one  particular  branch  of  warfare  is  not  to  be  a  soldier  after 
all.  And  to  be  a  mere  Anti-Socialist  is  not  to  be  a  Tory. 
General  Braddock  (if  I  remember  rightly)  met  with  disaster 
at  Fort  Duquesne.  He  and  his  men  had  not  learned  the  art 
of  Indian-fighting  in  the  forests,  which  was  their  immediate 
problem.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  disciplined 
soldier,  steeped  in  regimental  traditions,  with  a  high  sense 
of  military  duty,  will  maintain  the  highest  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  over  a  long  period.  The  Guards  have  never  failed. 

And  history  teaches  us  that  the  Tory  Party  is  always  in 
danger  of  losing  its  creative  qualities  and  forgetting  its 
highest  ideals  at  those  very  moments  when  the  nation 
suffers  from  panic  and  calls  upon  it  to  concentrate  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Jacobin.  The  tragedy  of  William  Pitt’s 
life  is  that  the  energy  and  genius  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  devoted  to  securing  reforms,  for  which  his  adver¬ 
saries  got  the  credit  long  after  he  was  dead,  were  perforce 
deflected  to  defending  his  country  against  the  Bolsheviks 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  his  duty  to  put 
into  action  that  hatred  of  the  Jacobin  which  his  country¬ 
men  felt  and  which  Burke,  with  unsurpassed  eloquence, 
expressed.  It  was  his  duty,  in  fact,  to  be  a  pure  Conser¬ 
vative,  and  that  too  often  only  means  to  be  a  Liberal  in  a 
fright.  He  did  his  duty  and  died  of  it,  having  no  doubt 
saved  his  country  and  left  undone  nearly  all  the  things 
which  it  was  his  heart’s  desire  to  do. 

So  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Party  to-day  is  faced  with  an  almost 
identical  situation.  Once  more  a  great  people  has 
practically  reproduced  the  phenomena  of  the  French 
Revolution;  has  called  upon  the  world  to  worship  its  idols; 
has  established  its  agencies  everywhere ;  has  recognised  in 
Britain  its  natural  enemy;  has  practised  murder  and  theft 
whilst  preaching  mercy  and  equity;  has  said  to  mankind 
“  Soyez,  mon  frere,  ouje  te  inerai’’  and  has  (just  as  in  1 794) 
commanded  the  tremulous  allegiance  of  the  modern  Foxes 
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and  Paines.  The  Jacobin  Clubs  of  those  days  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Communist  “  nuclei  ”  of  our  own ;  he  who 
turns  to  read  the  speeches  of  Danton  and  Robespierre 
might  fancy  himself  perusing  the  Pravda\  whilst  our 
Snowdens  and  MacDonalds  attitudinise  like  Charles 
James  Fox.  So  Mr.  Baldwin  has  Mr.  Pitt’s  place  and  Mr. 
Pitt’s  task,  and  Burke’s  speeches  are  once  more  “  up-to- 
date.”  And  there,  of  course,  is  precisely  where  the  danger 
lies.  When  a  ferocious  mob  threatens  to  burn  down  the  old 
chateau  we  have  to  defend  it,  with  all  its  faults,  and  put 
off  until  quieter  times  the  reparations  and  improvements 
we  have  designed.  And  thus  we  may  easily  be  accused  of 
being  (and  we  may  very  easily  become)  the  champions  of 
dirty  rooms  and  obsolete  sanitation  simply  because  we 
have  no  time  to  decorate  and  put  in  new  bathrooms  while 
we  are  fighting  the  flames.  Briefly,  it  is  in  crises  like  those 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  time  and  Mr.  Baldwin’s  time  that  the  Conser¬ 
vative  spirit  is  most  necessary,  most  popular,  and  most 
dangerous  !  Our  neighbours  rally  round,  the  mob  dis¬ 
perses,  the  old  mansion  is  saved,  and — we  are  too  ex¬ 
hausted  to  continue  the  repairs.  We  have  also,  in  all 
probability,  fraternised  with  and  come  under  obligations 
to  quite  a  number  of  odd  people  who  have  come  to  our 
assistance,  and  now  claim  to  be  our  friends,  though  they 
are  not  very  congenial  and  we  never  saw  them  before. 
They  are,  of  course.  Liberals  in  a  fright.  Most  of  them  in 
their  time  have  curried  favour  with  the  mob  by  cursing  the 
chateau  and  the  seigneur.  Now  the  mob  means  business, 
and  their  villas  and  factories  are  likely  to  share  the  bonfire. 
They  instantly  become  Conservatives ;  and  while  they  cer¬ 
tainly  save  the  situation  for  the  moment  their  adherence 
to  their  new  cause  generally  destroys  its  real  character  for 
at  least  a  generation. 

We  must  keep  our  heads,  therefore  :  we  must  learn  not 
only  how  to  fight  Socialism,  but  why  it  is  that  we  are 
fighting  it.  We  must  learn  from  past  experience  the  true 
nature  of  our  ideals,  and  recognise  the  familiar  signs  which 
mean  that  those  ideals  are  being  abused. '  “  Lost  causes 
and  impossible  loyalties  ”  are  often  found,  a  few  centuries 
later,  to  be  causes  that  have  won  and  loyalties  that  have 
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survived;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  party  has  some¬ 
times  “  gained  the  whole  world  and  lost  its  own  soul.” 

It  is  therefore  extraordinarily  encouraging  to  see  how 
many  books  have  been  recently  published  upon  the  history 
and  tradition  of  our  party,  books  rich  in  scholarship,  his¬ 
torical  imagination,  and  philosophical  grasp  of  principles : 
books,  too,  written  by  men  who  have  obviously  been 
examining  these  traditions  not  merely  with  the  object  of 
recording  the  dead  past,  but  of  distilling  from  it  all  that 
is  of  practical  value  for  the  future.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  most  of  the  writers  have  emphasised,  after  the  manner 
of  Disraeli,  the  Tory  tradition  as  the  most  important 
element  in  the  composition  of  our  modern  creed. 

I  should  urgently  impress  upon  my  young  student  the 
desirability  of  studying  this  literature  in  order  that  he  may 
appreciate  the  dangers  of  a  purely  negative  attitude,  and 
be  prepared  to  offer  to  the  sorely  perplexed  men  of  our 
time  some  better  ideals  in  the  place  of  the  Socialist  system 
he  is  urging  them  to  reject.  I  am  now  only  attempting  to 
give  him  an  outline  of  the  characteristics  and  ideals  of 
Toryism  as  I  have  gathered  them  both  from  these  recent 
works  and  my  study  of  the  sources.  I  prefer  the  phrase 
“  characteristics  and  ideals  ”  to  the  word  “  principles,”  for 
it  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  Tory  mind  has 
always  had  a  distaste  for  those  abstract  principles  so  dear 
to  the  Jacobin,  the  Radical,  the  Socialist,  and  the  Com¬ 
munist.  “  The  Rights  of  Man,”  the  “  Holiness  of 
Democracy,”  “Abstract  Justice,”  “Social  Contracts,”  all 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Encyclopaedist  and  the  Doc¬ 
trinaire,  are  to  the  Tory  mind  dangerous  idols  upon  whose 
altars  the  happiness  of  peoples  has  been  sacrificed  over 
and  over  again.  Walter  Elliot  in  his  brilliant  little  book 
Toryism  and  the  Twentieth  Century  has  pointed  out  that 
our  method  is  that  of  the  biologist  and  not  of  the  mathe¬ 
matician.  Maurice  Woods  expresses  the  same  idea  by  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  Aristotelians,  not  Platonists.  And  Disraeli 
was  thinking  on  these  lines  when  he  insisted  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  race,  of  the  national  character,  and  of  the  “sub¬ 
lime  instincts  of  an  ancient  people.” 

It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  the  Tory  Party  tends  to 
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be  national.  It  is  concerned  not  with  the  rights  of  man,  an 
abstract  idea  which  may  have  no  correspondence  with  any 
actual  experience,  but  with  the  rights  of  Englishmen  which 
exist  and  are  ascertainable.  These  latter  “  rights  ”  have 
grown  with  the  development  of  social  and  political  life  in 
our  own  country,  and  the  Tory  feels  a  loyalty,  now  almost 
an  instinct,  for  certain  institutions  which  he  thinks  have 
helped  to  make  and  preserve  them.  They  are  not  unalter¬ 
able,  of  course,  but  they  have  grown  and  developed,  as  the 
Common  Law  has  grown  and  developed;  and  it  is  most 
significant  in  this  connection  to  note  how  the  innate 
Toryism  of  the  English  has  preferred  a  law  based  mainly 
on  judicial  decisions,  on  the  cases  as  they  have  actually 
occurred,  to  a  great  codex  based  on  the  principles  of 
jurists.  An  obvious  consequence  of  this  tendency  is  a 
respect  for  continuity.  A  violent  break  with  the  past 
means  one  of  two  things — either  we  must  begin  afresh  to 
build  up,  disdaining  the  assistance  of  past  experience, 
laboriously  and  painfully,  another  structure  of  rights 
and  duties — and  it  is  certain  that  the  old  problems 
will  confront  us  again,  and  the  old  mistakes  be  re¬ 
peated;  or  we  must  start  on  a  basis  of  abstract 
rights,  and  draw  rigidly  logical  inferences  therefrom, 
on  an  a  priori  method,  which  the  Tory  feels  sure 
will  mean  putting  poor  human  nature  on  a  social 
“bed  of  Procrustes.”  Nature  does  not  act  so;  she  has 
ways  of  her  owm  which  the  philosopher  cannot 
explain.  But  the  Tory,  like  the  biologist,  watches  and 
observes,  and  remarks  that  her  method  is  evolutionary,  not 
revolutionary.  Evolution  in  itself  involves  change,  and 
sheer  Conservatism,  by  fixing  our  present  state  immutably, 
would  as  certainly  mean  the  death  of  society  as  an  arrest 
of  tissue-changes  means  the  death  of  the  individual  body. 
Is  it  not  said  that  the  whole  cell  structure  of  a  human 
being  is  destroyed  and  replaced  in  seven  years  ?  Stop  that 
process  and  you  kill  your  man.  But  the  individuality  of 
the  man  persists  in  spite  of  the  change;  and  hence  we 
derive  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Toryism — its 
acceptance  of  change  with  its  devotion  to  continuity. 

From  the  religious  and  political  chaos  which  marks  the 
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end  of  mediaeval  society  and  the  mediaeval  church  one 
institution  emerged  in  which  this  continuity  could  be 
observed — the  Crown.  Loyalty  to  the  Crown,  therefore, 
became  the  first  characteristic  of  the  Tory.  And  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  not  in  its  origin  or  in  its  instincts  a  party 
of  the  aristocracy,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  a  party  of  the 
nobility.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  looked,  and  generally  not 
in  vain,  to  the  Crown  as  the  protector  of  the  people  at 
large  against  the  oppression  of  a  noble  caste.  Heads  flew 
off  under  the  Tudors,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  the  heads 
of  barons,  not  of  burgesses. 

Indissolubly  linked  with  this  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and 
on  the  same  ground — continuity — was  loyalty  to  the 
Church  of  England.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  English 
left  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  reluctance  and 
clung  to  the  old  faith;  there  is  equally  little  doubt  that 
the  Papacy  was  unpopular,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Reformation  in  this  country  caused  in  no  long  time 
a  general  and  a  sincere  belief  in  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
continuity  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  if  the  King 
was  head  of  the  Church  he  was  the  protector  thereof,  and 
before  long  it  was  this  above  all  his  other  functions  that 
the  people  prized.  When  James  I  said  “  No  Bishop,  no 
King,”  he  would  have  expressed  the  opinion  of  most  of 
his  subjects  better  by  saying  “  No  King,  no  Bishop.” 
So  that  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  great  Civil  War 
the  faith  of  the  Cavalier  had  become  “  Church  and 
King,”  not  “  King  and  Church.”  With  the  curious  per¬ 
version  of  this  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  “  divine  right  ”  we 
need  not  be  too  much  troubled.  However  it  may  have 
been  elaborated  and  exaggerated  by  some  Tory  statesmen 
and  ecclesiastics,  it  probably  never  meant  very  much  more 
to  the  average  Tory  than  a  belief  that  sovereignty  is  divine 
(“  the  divine  right  of  Government,”  in  Disraeli’s  phrase), 
that  sovereignty,  by  the  custom  of  England,  resided  in  the 
King  in  his  Council,  and  that  departure  from  the  strict 
principle  of  heredity  would  be  apt  to  lead  to  an  elective 
system,  under  which  the  King  would  only  be  a  sort  of 
Doge  in  the  hands  of  a  Parliament  controlled  by  a 
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powerful  clique.  Which  is  exactly  what,  for  a  time,  the 
King  became. 

The  Cavaliers,  then,  in  the  great  Civil  War,  who  are 
truly  our  political  ancestors,  were  not,  as  Whig  historians 
have  tried  to  represent  them,  a  body  of  aristocrats  striving 
to  obstruct  the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  fought  in 
the  well-founded  belief  that  the  destruction  of  Church 
and  Crown,  so  far  from  clearing  the  way  for  sound  Par¬ 
liamentary  development,  would  lead  to  that  “  horrid 
arbitrariness  ”  from  which  they  emerged  “  like  unto  them 
that  dream”  in  the  year  1660,  with  universal  popular  joy 
in  the  resumption  of  continuity  in  their  religious,  social 
and  political  life. 

I'hey  had  a  hard  choice  to  make  in  1688  and  again  in 
1714,  and  on  both  occasions,  not  without  reluctance,  it 
is  true,  they  chose  wisely  in  accepting* William  III  and 
George  I.  The  Church  of  England  on  both  occasions  was 
in  danger.  You  could  not,  they  believed,  destroy  the 
Church  and  preserve  any  religious  continuity.  But  you 
could,  after  all,  get  rid  of  the  legitimate  King  and  preserve 
the  continuity  of  the  Crown.  It  was  a  case  of  following 
the  Letter  or  the  Spirit,  and  they  followed  the  Spirit,  at 
the  expense,  of  course,  of  shedding  some  valuable  and 
chivalrous  elements  in  the  Jacobites  and  Non- Jurors — the 
“  Die-Hards  ”  of  their  age.  It  is  superfluous  to  follow  the 
later  historical  episodes  through  which  these  ideas  of 
loyalty  to  the  Church  and  the  Crown  have  persisted,  and 
in  which  they  have  played  their  part.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  are  still  enjoying  a  vigorous  life,  and  anybody 
who  supposes  them  to  be  defunct  is  making  a  mistake  for 
which  he  will  certainly  pay  the  penalty.  The  Crown  of 
Britain  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  important  political 
institution  in  the  world,  as  a  symbol  of  continuity,  as  a 
link  with  the  Dominions,  and  it  may  be  the  most  effective 
barrier  against  class-tyranny  once  again. 

In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  too,  one  can  only 
remark  that  “  the  reports  of  its  death  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.”  It  has  recently  been  manifesting  remark¬ 
able  vitality  for  a  corpse.  How  it  contrives  to  maintain 
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the  paradoxical  position  of  being  at  once  Protestant  and 
Catholic  is  and  must  remain  a  mystery  to  the  Latin 
Catholic.  He  feels  inclined  to  say  to  it,  in  the  words  of 
Somerset  to  “  Zero,”  “  the  touching  confusion  of  your 
mind  disarms  me.”  And,  no  doubt,  the  Protestant  water 
and  the  Catholic  oil  periodically  threaten  to  separate 
and  are  doing  so  now.  But  just  when  something  shakes 
them  badly  they  come  together  again.  So  long,  in  fact, 
as  English  people  still  speak  (quite  inaccurately)  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  certain 
that  Tory  loyalty  will  cling  lovingly  to  the  former.  It  is 
national,  as  the  Crown  is  national ;  it  is  the  People’s 
Church,  for  the  dissenting  churches  are  much  more  truly 
“class  institutions”  than  the  Establishment;  it  is  (in 
English  eye.s)  the  repository  of  tradition;  in  its  voice  alone 
rings  some  tone  of  authority. 

In  this  last  word,  too,  we  discern  another  characteristic 
of  Tory  mentality.  Repudiating,  as  it  does,  the  tyranny 
of  abstract  ideas  and  a  priori  reasoning,  but  keenly 
responsive  to  human  nature  in  general  and  English  nature 
in  particular,  it  realises  that  “private  judgment”  may  be 
pushed  to  e.xcess  in  practice  and  result  in  anarchy.  It 
has  not  forgotten  the  extravagances  which  characterised 
the  rule  of  “  the  Saints,”  and  it  leans  to  a  confidence  in  the 
Qualified  Man  as  the  authoritative  interpreter  in  his  own 
sphere.  Once  England  acknowledged  an  infallible 
Church,  claiming  to  speak  with  a  divine  voice — Roma 
locuta,  causa  finiia.  Its  abolition  has  left  a  void,  but  the 
old  creeds  were  still  repeated,  the  Apostolic  foundations 
still  acknowledged,  the  doctors  still  invoked,  and  while 
infallibility  was  no  longer  conceded  it  was  still  felt  that 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  the 
proper  trustees  and  expositors  of  the  national  faith.  It  is 
indeed  easy  to  see  why  the  Tory  clings  to  nationality  and 
suspects  the  cosmopolitan  :  for  the  two  things  the  Tory 
has  loved  best  and  served  most  faithfully,  the  Crown  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  England,  are  entirely  peculiar 
to  his  own  country,  and  no  foreigner  has  ever  begun  to 
understand  them. 

On  the  great  question  of  private  property  the  Tory  is 
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equally  reluctant  to  appeal  to  abstract  rights.  He  declines 
to  embark  upon  the  question  whether  a  man  has  a  right  to 
possessions  of  his  own  ;  he  is  content  to  assert  that  nobody 
has  the  right  to  deprive  an  Englishman  of  his  property. 
He  knows  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  King  has  ever 
succeeded  in  asserting  such  a  right.  Even  when  the 
country  is  in  danger,  and  the  King,  to  preserve  the 
country,  must  commandeer  my  house  or  my  stores,  it  is 
settled  law  that  he  must  pay  a  rent  for  my  house  and  the 
price  of  my  stores. 

Once  this  principle,  acknowledged  by  the  Church  and 
enlorced  by  the  Law'  from  time  immemorial,  is  abandoned, 
then,  it  is  plain,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  some  tyrant, 
or  group  of  tyrants,  from  pulling  the  boots  off  my  feet  in 
the  name  of  some  abstract  principle  which  has  superseded 
(for  the  moment)  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  common 
law.  Even  Whigs  (like  Macaulay)  could  see  that  there 
is  no  distinction  in  principle  between  the  right  of  a  land- 
owner  to  his  land  or  a  bondholder  to  his  bonds,  and  the 
right  of  an  artisan  to  his  coat  and  his  hat.  But  it  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  Tory  Party  is  the  champion 
of  the  Capitalists,  or  concerned  to  defend  the  methods  of 
Big  Business  and  Modern  Finance.  On  these,  in  fact, 
its  antecedents  incline  it  to  look  askance,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  shown  a  special  tenderness  for  pro¬ 
perty  in  land.  That  is  not  because  the  great  landowners 
of  the  past  were  Tories.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
landowners  of  all  have  very  generally  been  Whigs  and 
Liberals,  but  simply  because  ownership  in  land  connoted 
certain  services  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  That  property 
“has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights”  is  a  maxim,  as 
Disraeli  pointed  out,  founded  on  feudalism.  Even  bad 
landlords  have  to  do  some  service  in  the  countryside  :  even 
good  capitalists  need  do  nothing.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  lesser  landed  gentry,  under 
stupid  and  crushing  taxation,  is  even  now  producing 
deplorable  effects  upon  English  rural  life.  The  wider 
distribution  of  ownership,  and  particularly  of  ownership 
in  land,  which  tends  to  produce  stability  and  continuity  in 
society,  will  therefore  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  Tory 
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sympathies.  From  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least,  the 
Tory  has  tended  to  be  a  “  blue  water  ”  man.  With  good 
historical  reasons  for  dreading  big  standing  armies,  with 
equally  good  reasons  for  disliking  to  be  mixed  up  in 
European  imbroglio,  he  has  looked  ever  to  the  Navy  to 
keep  out  unpleasant  visitors,  and  he  has  been  justified 
over  and  over  again  in  this  policy.  And  to-day,  more  than 
ever,  he  sees  the  Navy  as  the  guardian  of  the  Empire. 
The  Empire  is  a  national  affair.  English  speech,  English 
law,  English  religion,  English  constitutional  methods,  the 
English  Crown — these  things  stir  his  pride  and  affection, 
as  they  stir  the  emotions  of  men  in  the  Dominions.  It 
is  not  pride  in  governing  the  Dominions :  that  is  not  what 
the  scarlet  on  the  atlas  symbolises  at  all.  Here  the  Tory 
finds  loyalties,  and  probably  loyalty  is  the  word  dearest 
to  his  heart.  In  spite  of  the  cynics  and  the  philosophers 
the  character  of  the  loyal  man,  who  sticks  to  his  friends 
and  his  family  and  his  country,  will  always  command 
respect,  even  when  his  loyalty  is  misplaced. 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  same 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun 

Although  it  be  not  shined  upon. 

Respect  for  continuity  and  authority :  loyalty  to 
national  institutions,  especially  the  national  Crown,  the 
national  Church,  and  the  national  ties  within  the  Empire : 
a  belief  in  private  property  of  every  kind  as  the  best  basis 
of  the  State :  a  preference  for  the  practical  as  opposed 
to  the  theoretic  :  the  defence  of  popular  interests  against 
those  of  wealth  or  caste  :  here  are  the  characteristics  and 
ideals  of  Toryism.  I  make  no  pretence  to  originality  in 
these  remarks;  they  are  intended  to  be  no  more  than  a 
summary  of  those  ideas  which  recent  writers  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  series  of  valuable  treatises,  and  even  these 
writers  have  built  on  the  foundations  laid  by  Bolingbroke, 
Burke  and  Disraeli. 


LIBERALISM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
By  Hubert  Phillips 
I 

Progress — with  which  Liberalism  is  identified — implies, 
among  other  things,  the  evolution  of  order  out  of  chaos. 
The  need  for  progress,  in  this  sense,  is  in  no  sphere  of 
social  relationships  more  evident  than  in  that  of  industry. 
The  interacting  antagonisms  of  “  master  ”  and  “  man,”  of 
profits  and  wages,  of  the  classes  and  the  masses,  find 
therein  a  common  focus.  There  is  thus  disclosed  a  problem 
which  has  been  for  long  a  prominent  object  in  the  political 
landscape — for  so  long,  indeed,  that  there  is  developing 
among  some  schools  of  thought  a  tendency  to  ignore  it. 
But  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  thus  dismissed  from  view. 
Its  magnitude,  and  the  complications  which  beset  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  it,  are  alike  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  glance  backward  at  the  chequered  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years. 

What  is  the  problem?  Briefly,  that  industry,  in  the 
narrower  sense  (z.^.,  large-scale  production  under  factory 
conditions),  is  a  thing  of  recent  development,  which  has 
been  struggling  for  a  century  to  civilise  itself,  and  has  not 
yet  succeeded.  The  industrial  order  of  to-day  took  root  in 
an  age  of  social  anarchy;  feudalism  was  crumbling,  with  all 
its  established  traditions,  and  there  was  nothing  compar¬ 
able  to  put  in  its  place.  Men  flocked  from  the  country 
to  the  towns  to  become — literally — wage-slaves,  and  a 
mechanistic  order  took  command,  against  a  social  back¬ 
ground  that  was  void  of  directive  ideas.  And  this  void, 
to  the  social  critic  of  the  day,  seemed  good.  Laisser-faire, 
said  the  philosophers  :  in  the  pursuit  of  their  individual 
self-interest  will  men  collectively  find  happiness.  Here 
is  progress,  said  the  lawyers  :  fixity  of  status  is  giving  way 
to  liberty  of  contract.  The  way  is  cleared,  said  the 
economists,  for  the  setting-up  of  nature’s  harmonies :  the 
invisible  hand  has  taken  charge.  With  such  fine  words — 
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while  greed,  masquerading  as  abstinence,  took  a  command¬ 
ing  place  among  social  virtues — were  buttered  the  parsnips 
of  misery  and  degradation.  The  devil  took  the  hindmost 
according  to  plan,  but  the  community  grew  no  happier; 
nor  was  freedom  of  contract  appreciated  when  all  it  seemed 
to  imply  was  a  freedom  for  loaves  of  bread  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  dear  to  empty  stomachs.  And  so,  as  industry  and 
large-scale  production  waxed  fat  and  prospered,  labour 
unrest  waxed  fat  and  prospered  too. 

But  labour  unrest,  though  latent  in  industry  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  long  in  gathering  momentum.  The 
triumph  of  the  new  anarchy  was  at  first  too  complete. 
And  hence  the  “  invisible  hand  ”  would  have  pointed  the 
way  inexorably  to  a  social  revolution,  such  as  Russia  has 
recently  experienced,  had  it  not  been  for  two  things.  One 
was  the  gradual  surrender  of  the  governing  classes  to  the 
onward  surge  of  political  democracy.  The  other  was  the 
persistent  social  criticism  of. the  Ricardian  Utopia  by 
cultured  men  and  women  of  the  rentier  class.  There  was 
not  (until  later  the  voice  of  Karl  Marx  raised  itself  in  the 
wilderness)  a  direct  frontal  attack  on  the  theory  of  salva¬ 
tion  by  profits — the  Golden  Rule  that  one  must  do  the 
other  fellow,  as  one  hoped  to  avoid  being  done  by  him. 
But  the  irregular  warfare — the  twisting  of  laisser-faire's 
vulnerable  tail — conducted  on  varying  principles  and 
from  varying  motives  by  such  men  as  Charles  Kingsley, 
Ashley  Cooper,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Frederic  Harrison 
began  early  to  yield  tangible  results. 

These  results  found  expression,  in  the  main,  in  one  or 
other  of  two  ways.  One  way  was  that  of  direct  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  conditions  under  which  industry  was  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  industrial  order  conceived  in  accordance 
with  Bastiat’s  harmonies  was  born  (as  some  insects  are 
alleged  to  be)  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  its  own  doom; 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  sting  itself  to  death.  The 
placing  of  Factory  Acts  on  the  Statute  Book  ran  almost 
pari  passu  with  the  increasing  glorification,  in  economic 
text-books,  of  the  blessings  of  “  self-interest  ”  and  “  enter¬ 
prise.”  Employers  protested,  as  they  have  continued  and 
will  continue  to  protest,  against  red  tape,  paternalism,  and 
the  wastefulness  of  “hordes  of  officials”;  but  the  social 
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standards  incidental  to  factory  production  were  slowly  and 
painfully  raised.  The  employment  of  young  children  was 
forbidden ;  the  employment  of  women  by  night,  or  under¬ 
ground,  was  forbidden;  factories  were  ventilated;  some 
semblance  of  sanitation  was  insisted  on ;  dangerous 
machinery  was  fenced.  At  every  stage  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  modest  standards  the  ruin  of  British  industry  was 
predicted  by  some  of  its  self-appointed  “  leaders  ” — so 
much  so  that  Liberals  have  long  taken  for  granted  a 
heartening  cry  of  “  Wolf !  ”  as  the  first  item  on  the 
industrial  agenda. 

The  early  advancement  of  factory  standards  was  not 
always — though  it  can  fairly  be  claimed  to  have  been 
mainly — the  work  of  Liberal  Governments.  A  constant, 
if  for  long  ineffectual,  pressure  was  maintained,  to  which 
men  of  all  parties  from  time  to  time  proved  susceptible. 
But  an  unprecedented  stride  forward  was  taken  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Liberal  (and  liberalising)  Government  of  1906-10.  The 
identification  of  the  Liberalism  of  to-day  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  order  for  chaos  in  industry,  dates  properly  from 
that  epoch. 

The  Statute  Books  of  those  fruitful  years  are  largely 
devoted  to  measures  directly  designed  to  the  amelioration 
of  industrial  conditions.  Of  some  of  these  more  must  be 
said  when  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  broad 
problems  of  social  reform.  But  one  at  least  is  of  major 
significance  here :  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909.  The 
historian  of  the  future  will  see,  in  that  one  measure,  a 
social  landmark  comparable  with  the  Education  Act  of 
1870,  with  the  first  Irish  Land  Act,  and  with  the  Works 
Councils  Act  which  a  Liberal  (or  Liberal-minded)  Govern¬ 
ment  will  place,  in  the  near  future,  on  the  Statute  Book. 
Each  of  these  measures  marks  the  acceptance  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  a  revolutionary  principle,  long  resisted,  and 
having — once  its  acceptance  has  been  secured — far-reach¬ 
ing  social  consequences.  In  the  case  of  the  Trade  Boards 
Act,  the  principle  in  question  is  the  right  of  the  State  to 
interfere  directly  in  the  wage-contract.  In  1909  it 
became,  for  the  first  time,  illegal — it  became  under  Statute 
a  criminal  offence — to  employ  men  and  women  in  certain 
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occupations  (however  willing  they  themselves  might  be  so 
to  be  employed)  at  wage-rates  which  failed  to  conform  to 
standards  that  the  State  itself  had  approved.  Thus 
drastically  was  finally  exorcised  the  pitiful  ghost  of  Nassau 
Senior,  which  had  haunted  the  industrial  graveyard  for  so 
long. 

The  importance  of  the  first  Trade  Boards  Act  can  hardly 
be  over-emphasised.  It  marks  the  initial  acknowledgment 
(by  the  Legislature)  of  a  number  of  principles  which  to-day 
have  a  greatly  enhanced  significance.  The  aim,  the 
method,  and  the  implications  of  the  Act  alike  call  for 
notice.  As  regards  the  first,  Mr.  Asquith’s  Government 
achieved  in  1909  the  crossing  of  a  Rubicon  from  which 
there  could  be  no  looking  back,  and  which  could  only  lead 
ultimately  to  the  goal  (now  in  sight)  of  defined  wage- 
minima  for  every  industry.  As  regards  method,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Act  deserve  statement :  they  are  (i)  quasi¬ 
legislation  by  ad  hoc  negotiating  bodies;  (2)  enforcement 
of  agreed  decisions  by  statutory  order;  (3)  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  two  “  sides  ”  to  a  wage-contract ;  (4)  a 
“  neutral  ”  arbitral  element  (including  the  chairman  of  each 
Board),  which  (5)  proceeds,  however,  rather  by  way  of  con¬ 
ciliation  than  by  that  of  arbitration;  (6)  full  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  circumstances  relevant  to  a  wage-bargain 
in  the  light  of  agreed  facts.  The  part  which  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  to  play  in- the  industrial  order  of  the  future  will, 
it  is  hoped,  presently  be  made  apparent. 

The  second  tangible  result  of  the  reaction  against 
laisser-faire  was  the  slow  growth  of  trade  unionism.  But 
here  the  evolution  of  a  social  technique  appropriate  to  the 
requirements  of  an  industrial  community  has  found  itself 
strangely  obstructed.  For  this  three  circumstances  must 
be  held  mainly  responsible.  First,  there  is  the  rigidity  of 
our  common  law,  which,  by  persistently  subjecting  trade 
unions  to  social  outlawry,  has  firmly  imbued  them  with  the 
notion  that  every  concession  they  have  won  has  been  won 
in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  governing  classes. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  development  of  organised  labour 
as  a  political  entity — a  circumstance  largely  provoked  by 
that  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  And,  finally, 
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there  is  the  acceptance,  by  some  elements  in  organised 
labour,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  whole-heartedness, 
of  economic  doctrines  deriving  originally  from  Marx — 
doctrines  which  are  far  from  intelligible,  and  which  do  not 
square  with*  observed  facts,  but  which  are  none  the  less 
attractive,  since  they  are  presented  in  a  framework  of  moral 
indignation  which  well  reflects  our  industrial  discontents. 
As  things  stand  to-day  no  Liberal  is  entitled  to  complain 
of  the  popularity  of  such  doctrines.  As  long  as  a  com¬ 
munity  as  wealthy  as  ours  is — a  community  that  can  spend 
collectively  what  ours  spends  upon  luxury  and  pleasure — 
tolerates,  side  by  side  with  the  misery  and  degradation  in 
which  many  workers,  dwell,  the  unchecked  accumulation 
of  fortunes  by  irresponsible  persons,  and  the  unchecked 
waste  of  fortunes  so  accumulated — so  long  will  there 
exist  an  industrial  discontent  that  is  rooted  in  envy  and 
bitterness  and  a  hatred  of  things  as  they  exist.  To  such 
discontent,  which,  if  it  is  not  right  in  itself,  is  at  least  not 
less  wrong  than  the  circumstances  that  provoke  it,  the 
exposure  of  the  economic  fallacies  of  Das  Kapital  is  no 
answer;  deeds,  not  words,  can  alone  give  convincing  proof 
that  there  is  a  sane  alternative  to  the  class-war. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Liberals  to  trade  unionism  ?  It 
is,  I  suggest,  implicit  in  what  has  just  been  said.  Trade 
unionism  is  to  be  regarded,  essentially,  as  a  civilising,  and 
not  as  a  disruptive,  element  in  the  social  structure,  since 
unionism  primarily  implies  organisation,  and  where  there 
is  organisation  there  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  order. 
This  assumption  is  the  starting  point  of  our  argument. 
Trade  unionism  came  into  existence  to  protect  the  wage- 
earner  against  the  intolerable  conditions  of  nineteenth- 
century  industrialism.  It  has  been  responsible — at  times 
almost  solely  responsible — for  some  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments.  There  is  an  ever-present  temptation  to  criticise 
its  glaring  weaknesses  and  mistakes  of  policy ;  but  do  not 
let  us  forget,  in  criticising,  what  the  unions  have  accom¬ 
plished.  They  have  forced  employers  so  to  organise 
industry  as  to  conform  to  an  advancing  standard  of  wages. 
They  have  done  much  towards  the  initiation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  machinery  of  industrial  peace.  They  have 
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secured  to  the  wage-earner  the  continual  statement  and 
criticism  in  the  Legislature  of  problems  affecting  his  wel¬ 
fare.  They  have  done  something  towards  the  international 
organisation  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wage-earner’s 
needs. 

These  are  real  achievements,  and  if  in  the  course  of 
them  the  unions  have  made  conspicuous  mistakes,  that 
does  not  destroy  their  value.  The  blunders  and  crimes  of 
trade  unionism,  which  culminated  in  the  unhappy  events 
of  May,  1926,  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  incidental  to  those 
constructive  activities  by  which  industry  has  gained  so 
much,  -but  as  a  consequence  of  those  unfortunate  inhibi¬ 
tions  from  which  the  movement  has  never  set  itself  free. 
Industrial  conflict,  and  the  waste  and  ill-will  to  which 
industrial  conflict  inevitably  leads,  are  largely  the  product 
of  circumstances  which  we  have  already  condemned. 
There  are  our  antiquated  rules  of  law.  The  living  thing, 
which  is  industrial  civilisation,  cannot  rest  happily  on  that 
Procrustean  bed.  There  is  the  confusion  of  trade  unionism 
in  its  industrial,  with  trade  unionism  in  its  political,  aspects. 
This  is  a  temporary  phase  in  our  social  evolution  which 
cannot  last  indefinitely.  There  is  the  dogma  of  the  class- 
war.  Hardly  any  of  those  (a  diminishing  band)  who  pay 
lip  service  to  this  dogma  have  a  coherent  idea  in  their  own 
minds  of  what  they  suppose  it  to  mean.  It  is  a  prolific 
parent  of  ambiguity  and  misunderstanding.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale  there  is  the  “  inevitability  of  gradualness  at 
the  other  end  an  inarticulate  belief — a  sort  of  repressed 
complex  often  allied  to  a  ferocious  pacifism — that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  with  machine-guns.  This  confusion 
of  outlook  is  a  stumbling  block  to  Labour  politicians,  and 
leads  to  recriminations  in  their  own  ranks  which  are  a  sad 
waste  of  time  and  temper.  But  this  is  not  its  most  serious 
consequence.  Its  most  serious  consequence  is  that 
organised  labour  cannot  co-operate  as  effectively  as  its 
capacities  and  its  record  entitle  it  to  do  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  advancing  social  standards  which  are  its  primary 
justification. 

The  General  Strike  of  1926  afforded  an  opportunity— 
which  was  thrown  away — of  reconsidering  the  place  of 
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trade  unionism  in  the  modern  State.  The  General  Strike 
was  provoked  by  gross  mismanagement  of  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem,  and  thus  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  largely  with 
the  present  Government,  For  this,  if  for  no  better,  reason 
the  collapse  of  the  strike  ought  not  to  have  been  followed, 
as  it  was,  by  the  vindictive  attack  upon  the  status  and 
privileges  of  trade  unions  which  finds  expression  in  the 
Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Unions  Act  of  1927.  That  Act 
cannot  remain  on  the  Statute  Book;  or,  if  it  does  remain 
on  the  Statute  Book,  those  sections  of  it  which  seek  to 
penalise  certain  strikes  cannot,  in  the  only  circumstances 
to  which  they  are  relevant,  be  made  operative.  But  these 


mitigating  facts  do  not  excuse  the  passing  of  the  Act 
into  law;  it  stands  as  an  example  of  the  abnegation  of 
statesmanship  under  circumstances  in  which  statesmanship 
would  have  been  peculiarly  well  worth  while.  What 
would  have  been  the  statesmanlike  reaction  to  the  events 
ofMa\,  1926? 

The  statesmanlike  reaction — the  Liberal  reaction,  as  I 
think — would  have  been  as  follows.  Here  (we  should 
have  said)  is  forced  an  unmistakable  issue :  the  future  of 
trade  unionism.  In  terms  of  what  general  conceptions  is 
that  future  to  be  envisaged.^  Are  we  to  try  to  put  the 
clock  back  fifty  years,  and  in  doing  so  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  colourable  imitation  of  a  class-war.^  Or  can  we  not 
rather  seize  this  opportunity  to  revise  our  fundamental 
notions  of  the  part  which  trade  unions  can  fairly  be  asked 
to  play  in  our  industrial  life.^ 

To  this  second  question  an  affirmative  answer  would 
have  been  given.  The  collapse  of  the  General  Strike 
carried  with  it  its  own  moral ;  there  was  no  further  need 
for  vindictiveness,  or  panic,  or  repression.  But  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  wastage,  in  industrial  strife,  of  so  much  energy, 
so  much  enthusiasm,  so  much  loyalty — so  great  a  capacity 
to  wait  and  to  endure — should  surely  have  drawn  attention, 
not  to  the  dangers  of  trade  unionism  in  an  ill-balanced 
society,  but  to  its  constructive  possibilities  in  a  well- 
balanced  one.  Its  status — its  responsibilities — its  place  in 
a  well-ordered  industrial  structure — should  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  de  novo. 

VOL.  CXXIV.  N.S.  Z 
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It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  Liberals  to-day  envisage 
its  future.  The  better  organisation  of  industrial  peace; 
the  better  organisation  of  production  within  the  individual 
workshop;  the  better  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
wealth;  a  revision  of  the  relationships  of  industry  and 
education;  the  great  latent  energies  of  organised  labour 
might  have  been  mobilised  for  the  co-operative  solution  of 
these  problems.  The  events  of  May,  1926,  might,  like  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging  and  its 
sequel,  have  exemplified  the  possibility  of  turning  to 
fruitful  account  enmity  and  ill-will  when  the  occasion 
which  called  them  forth  has  passed  away.  The  grant  of 
self-government  to  South  Africa  is,  indeed,  not  a  far¬ 
fetched  precedent  for  that  grant  of  self-government  to 
industry  (all  those  whom  industry  serves  alike  participating) 
which  must  ultimately  prove  the  solvent  for  its  troubles. 

The  Liberal  policy  for  industry — formulated  in  detail  in 
Britain's  Industrial  Future,  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  and  ratified  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  in 
March,  1928 — is  based  upon  considerations  which  have,  it 
is  hoped,  made  themselves  evident  in  the  course  of  the 
above  analysis.  Its  starting-point,  as  far  as  industrial 
relations  are  concerned,  was  an  intensive  study  of  those 
methods  of  industrial  organisation  which  culminated  in 
the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909,  in  the  Whitleyism  of  the 
post-war  years,  and  in  countless  fruitful  experiments  car¬ 
ried  out  in  individual  industries  and  concerns.  To  this 
has  been  added  the  determination  to  work  effectively  into 
the  social  framework  upon  which  industry  depends  the 
constructive  possibilities  of  trade  unionism  and  of  the 
machinery  of  the  collective  bargain.  Only  in  terms  of  such 
a  fusion  of  possibilities  can  significance  be  given  to  that 
much-abused  phrase  “  industrial  self-government.” 

In  the  sphere  of  industrial  relations  Liberal  policy  has 
six  major  proposals  to  put  forward.  These  are  respectively 
concerned  with  : 

(i)  The  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Industry,  having 
attached  to  it  a  representative  Council  of  Industry  dis¬ 
charging  important  advisory  functions. 
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(2)  The  establishment,  throughout  the  industrial  field, 
of  representative  negotiating  bodies  in  each  industry, 
differing,  if  need  be,  among  themselves  as  the  circumstances 
of  industry  may  differ,  but  discharging,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Council  of  Industry,  certain  common 
functions. 

(3)  The  elaboration  of  special  schemes,  along  more  or 
less  well-defined  lines,  for  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  peace  in  certain  essential  public  services — this 
proposal  being  a  practical  alternative  to  that  illegalising 
of  sympathetic  strikes  with  which  the  Trade  Disputes,  etc., 
Act,  1927,  is  largely  concerned. 

(4)  The  elaboration  of  principles  of  wage  policy,  which 
lend  themselves  to  statutory  application  as  far  as  minimum 
wages  are  concerned,  and  to  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  technique  of  collective  wage  ascertainment  as 
regards  wages  other  than  statutory  minima. 

(5)  The  establishment  by  law  of  representative  Works 
Councils  in  all  industrial  concerns,  such  Councils  having 
defined  privileges  and  defined  responsibilities. 

(6)  The  enactment  of  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
individual  wage-earner  against  some  of  the  worst  abuses 
now  arising  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  so  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him,  in  his  capacity  as  wage-earner,  a  status 
not  incompatible  with  that  which  he  enjoys  as  a  free  citizen 
in  a  democratic  State. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  hope  to  explain  more  fully 
what  these  half-dozen  proposals  imply. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

Germany,  now  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  has  the  right  of  claiming  full  equality  with  the 
other  Great  Powers  in  Europe.  The  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  either,  like  the  Rhineland 
occupation,  have  become  an  anachronism,  or  need  to  be 
revised  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant,  like  dis¬ 
armament.  The  Dawes  Plan  for  German  reparations 
payments  is  now  in  need  of  revision,  not  only  for  reasons 
of  a  financial  nature,  but  also  and  as  much  because  it 
imposes  upon  the  Republic  a  control  contrary  to  the 
sovereign  rights  of  a  nation  equal  among  equals.  The 
trend  of  things  is  towards  a  sweeping  away  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  Germany  by  what  we  have 
already  described  as  the  period  of  probation  foreseen 
in  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  sooner  this  change  is  brought 
about  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned.  But  a  speedy 
solution  is  impossible  without  the  full  co-operation 
between  Great  Britain  and  France — that  is,  of  the  two 
Great  Powers  which  jointly  hold  the  key  to  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  Europe.  The  Anglo-French  Entente,  therefore, 
more  than  ever  is  an  essential  thing,  more  necessary, 
perhaps,  to-day  than  ever  before,  because  at  last  the 
object  before  it  is  not  a  defensive  alliance  for  war  but  a 
constructive  co-operation  for  peace. 

The  last  weeks  have  brought  out  in  this  country  the 
latent  opposition  which  exists  in  certain  circles  to  a 
binding  agreement  with  France.  The  pretext  was  the 
clumsy  disclosure  of  the  details  of  Anglo-French  naval 
compromise,  or  rather  of  the  agreement  between  Paris  and 
London  for  an  attitude  in  common  on  the  question  of  naval 
disarmament  when  the  latter  comes  up  for  international 
discussion.  It  is  too  late  to-day  to  explain  that  only 
the  love  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  secrecy  is  to 
blame  for  the  transformation  of  an  innocent  episode  in 
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Anglo-French  relations  into  a  mysterious  conspiracy 
against  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  fact  remains  that 
certain  circles  in  Great  Britain  welcomed  with  joy  this 
occasion  to  let  loose  (for  the  thousandth  time)  their  anger 
against  any  entente  with  France.  If  the  intrigue  had  been 
successful,  if  Paris  and  London  had  been  made  to  quarrel, 
the  hopes  of  those  who  want  to  see  a  settlement  with 
Germany  within  the  next  months  would  have  been 
shattered,  because  this  stupendous  task  is  beyond  the 
forces  of  any  single  Great  Power. 

The  key-points  of  the  situation  are  :  first,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  M.  Poincare  with  Herr  Stresemann  on  August 
27th  in  Paris  and  then  the  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago,  also 
in  Paris,  between  M.  Poincare  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  back  to  London  after  his  cure  at 
Aix-les-Bains.  Herr  Stresemann  came  to  the  French 
capital  to  sign  the  Kellogg  Pact  for  outlawing  war.  The 
important  things  which  M.  Poincare  told  him  were: 
(i)  that  he  approved  the  rapfrochement  between  France 
and  Germany,  because  it  was  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  two  countries,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  Europe, 
and  (2)  that  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  was  linked 
up  together  with  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  for  reparations.  The  results  obtained  at 
Geneva  during  the  conversations  of  the  Allied  delegates 
with  Herr  Muller,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich,  were 
foreshadowed  in  this  momentous  statement.  Then  Mr. 
Baldwin  came  to  Paris  and,  discussing  the  problem  of 
reparations  with  M.  Poincare,  told  him  that  the  British 
Government,  although  not  optimistic  on  the  question  of 
the  marketing  of  the  German  bonds,  would  not  dissociate 
itself  from  a  French  attempt  to  achieve  a  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  with  Germany,  provided  that  the  British  taxpayer 
did  not  find  himself  burdened  anew  as  a  result  of  the  new 
agreement  now  to  be  made.  This  established  on  a  firm 
basis  British  co-operation  with  France  in  the  proposed 
attempt  to  revise  the  Dawes  Plan  so  as  to  allow  Germany’s 
creditors  to  know  exactly  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  to 
relieve  Germany  of  obligations  which,  if  not  to-day  then 
to-morrow,  would  obviously  become  too  heavy  to  carry. 
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This  result,  the  effect  of  which  should  become  apparent 
before  the  year  is  out,  was  possible  only  because  the 
Anglo-French  Entente  is  a  real  thing,  and  is  considered, 
both  by  British  and  French  statesmen,  as  the  starting- 
point  for  an  international  settlement  in  Europe. 

The  Anglo-French  naval  compromise,  or  rather  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  to  adopt  an  attitude  in  common 
when  the  question  of  naval  disarmament  comes  up  again 
for  discussion,  has  been  represented  by  its  critics  in  this 
country  as  the  result  of  the  subservience  of  the  British 
Government  to  France.  But  its  terms  are  so  favourable 
to  the  British  point  of  view  that  it  became  necessary  to 
drag  in  other  considerations  to  support  this  accusation. 
The  scapegoat  was  discovered  in  the  promise  of  the 
British  Government  to  support  the  French  thesis  on  the 
question  of  trained  reserves  for  land  armies.  But  the 
essence  of  all  agreement  between  equals,  therefore  the 
essence  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente  also,  is  compromise 
between  extreme  views.  M.  Poincare  and  his  colleagues 
could  not  have  defended  the  terms  of  the  naval  compro¬ 
mise  before  French  public  opinion  if  they  had  been  left 
to  stand  alone  in  their  one-sided  backing  of  the  British 
point  of  view.  There  would  have  been,  and  with  better 
reason,  an  outcry  in  France  against  the  “subserviency” 
of  the  Government  to  London.  For — and  this  the  critics 
of  the  Entente  seem  unable  to  discover — there  are  as  many 
Frenchmen  opposed  to  a  binding  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  as  mntatis  mutandis  there  are  people  holding  the 
same  view  in  this  country.  The  critics  of  the  Entente 
here  forget  that  we  need  France  as  much  as  she  needs  us. 
The  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva,  of  which  there  have  been  already  two  score 
and  more,  prove  that  nothing  has  served  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Europe  more  than  the  frank  co-operation  between 
the  British  and  French  delegations.  Each  time  when  it 
has  been  absent,  mostly  for  reasons  of  personal  nature, 
the  settlement  of  Europe  has  been  retarded.  The  best 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  we  see  in  the  fact  that  the  German 
Government  has  given  up  the  idea  of  obtaining  advantages 
by  dividing  Paris  from  London.  On  the  contrary,  we 
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have  already  seen  the  nervous  anxiety  with  which  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  has  watched  the  several  occasions  when  the 
two  Governments  seemed  to  be  ready  to  oppose  each  other 
on  issues  of  importance.  To  those  among  the  critics 
who  wish  well  to  Germany  we  say :  “  Beware,  with¬ 
out  the  Anglo-French  Entente  there  can  be  no  swift 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  reparations  and  of  all  the 
others  which  are  linked  up  with  it.” 

Delicate  negotiations  are  proceeding  between  Paris 
and  Berlin  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  ground 
before  the  new  Commission  for  Reparations  is  constituted. 
The  technique  of  the  thing  has  to  be  worked  out :  who 
is  to  take  the  initiative  in  calling  the  new  body  into  being? 
Who  are  to  be  its  members?  What  are  to  be  their  terms 
of  reference?  M.  Poincare  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  from  him  depends  nearly  everything.  In  a 
speech  he  made  not  so  long  ago  at  Chambery  he  said  that 
he  would  not  have  people  think  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  French  Government  to  let  the  negotiations  be  drawn 
out  indefinitely.  Evidently  his  mind  is  made  up  and  he 
is  ready  to  act  with  swift  decision  as  soon  as  the  prepara¬ 
tory  stage  is  set.  Those  who  are  in  the  inner  circle  of 
knowledge  are  aware  of  M.  Poincare’s  close  connection 
with  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Agent-General  for  Repara¬ 
tions,  who  has  been  in  Paris  more  often  than  it  has 
been  said  in  the  Press,  and  he  is  also  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill.  The  Governors  of  the  Central  banks 
in  h'urope  are  in  close  touch  with  each  other  in  respect  to 
the  matter,  and  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  work  of 
the  new  Commission.  The  British  Treasury,  falling  in  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Entente,  has  so  far  receded  from  its  original 
position  that  it  is  ready  to  admit  the  technical  possibility 
of  taking  the  issue  of  reparations  into  consideration  before 
that  of  inter-allied  debts  with  which  in  principle  it  remains 
interlinked.  If  anything  useful  will  be  done  between  this 
November  and  next  March,  when  British  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  will  be  lamed  by  the  oncoming  General 
Election,  it  will  be  solely  because  the  Anglo-French 
Entente  has  made  the  thing  possible.  The  danger  we  see 
in  this  direction  is  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the 
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ratification  of  the  French  debt  agreement  of  1926,  which 
M.  Poincare  still  does  not  see  his  way  to  put  through. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Entente  from  the  old 
point  of  view  of  British  security.  There  is  a 
point  well  understood  by  a  few  experts  at  the  Admiralty, 
but  which  the  public  has  not  grasped  yet.  How  could  it 
have  grasped  it  if  the  admirals  have  not  been  able  to  digest 
it  completely.^  The  point  is  this  :  the  capital  ship  is  dead. 
It  is  as  dead  as  was  dead  the  sailing  man-of-war  in  the 
thirties  of  last  century,  after  the  victorious  advent  of 
steam-propelled  vessels.  The  same  applies  to  the  capital 
ship  to-day  after  the  triumphant  advent  of  the  air-borne 
bomb.  The  terrifying  results  of  the  experimental  bomb¬ 
ing  of  above-water  targets  from  the  air  by  swift  aeroplanes 
have  sounded  the  knell  of  the  armoured  monsters  with 
their  crews  of  a  thousand  men.  Probably  the  offensive 
force  of  the  Navy  will  soon  be  lifted  into  the  air.  War¬ 
like  operations  will  proceed  at  a  speed  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  present  battle  fleets.  This  means, 
too,  that  the  existing  line  of  delimitation  between  land 
and  sea  will  tend  to  disappear.  Whether  on  land,  or  on 
sea,  the  increase  of  speed  in  all  ages  has  always  meant  the 
extension  of  the  limits  of  the  battlefield.  Compare  the 
area  of  Jutland  with  that  of  Trafalgar.  This  being  so, 
every  hundred  miles  which  we  can  add  to  the  distance 
between  London  and  a  potential  enemy  is  of  advantage. 
To-day  there  are  no  French  aerial  forces  near  the  Channel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  to  France  of  not  having 
to  bother  about  the  rear  of  her  aerial  front  is  obvious. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  want  to  live  well,  to  live  better. 
They  hate  war  not  so  much  because  of  its  bloodiness,  but 
because  under  modern  conditions  it  means  economic  ruin 
and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  life.  The  general 
demand  for  disarmament  is  based  on  the  idea  that  it  will 
not  only  reduce  current  expenditure,  but  make  it  more 
difficult  for  war  to  start.  For  years  the  Governments  have 
been  struggling  with  the  problem  of  disarmament.  At 
Geneva  the  question  has  been  discussed  and  circumnavi¬ 
gated  and  delicately  sampled  like  cat  touching  milk  in 
a  strange  saucer.  The  results  achieved  until  now  are  far 
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from  satisfying.  If  we  investigate  the  reasons  for  this 
delay  we  see  that  the  principal  one  is  in  the  tug-of-war 
between  the  British  and  the  French  military  and  naval 
experts  on  the  principles  to  be  applied.  At  last  the  spirit 
of  the  Entente  wins  through,  and  the  Governments 
work  out  a  compromise  which  permits  them  to  take  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Immediately  there  is 
an  outcry  against  the  Entente  which  has  made  this  pro¬ 
gress  possible.  One  suspects  that  the  critics,  whose 
inspirers  are  to  be  sought  in  the  party  which  has  the  least 
chance  to  regain  power,  are  guided  not  by  the  love  of 
peace,  but  by  a  passionate  desire  to  find  a  whip  to  drive 
Mr.  Baldwin  out  of  office.  We  note  that  the  Labour  Party 
are  more  circumspect  in  their  criticism.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  when  some  time  ago  he  condemned 
the  methods  of  the  Foreign  Office,  hastened  to  say  that 
this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  was  against 
France  in  any  way.  We  remember  that  during  his  term 
of  office  Mr.  MacDonald  proved  to  be  a  fervent  adherent 
of  the  Entente,  and,  thanks  to  this,  scored  one  of  the 
finest  successes  of  modern  British  diplomacy  :  the  London 
Agreement  in  1924  for  the  establishment  of  the  Dawes 
Plan,  which  lifted  Europe  out  of  a  slough  of  despond.  If 
to-day  we  soon  can  look  forward  to  a  final  settlement  of  re¬ 
lations  with  Germany  it  is  because  Mr.  MacDonald  applied 
the  principle  of  the  Entente  with  such  signal  success. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  LABOUR 
PARTY? 


By  James  Corbett 

I  HAVE  never  confessed  any  extraordinary  love  for  the 
Socialists,  yet  am  frankly  distressed  with  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  the  Labour  Party  to-day.  Nothing  has 
caused  me  greater  sorrow  than  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Max- 
ton  and  Mr.  Cook.  To  think  these  two  singularly  clever 
men  are  unhappy  is  most  annoying,  and  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  until  I  have  inquired  into  the  cause  of  their 
discomfiture.  I  have  always  been  convinced  that  Mr. 
Cook  was  the  most  contented  man  alive,  because  he  is 
recognised  as  the  most  intelligent  member  of  the  mining 
community — that  is,  when  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  is  soundly 
asleep — and  apparently  he  is  only  a  Bolshevist  by  name. 
Guess  my  surprise,  then,  to  find  Mr.  Cook  firing  machine- 
gun  bullets  into  the  Labour  Party,  and  working  himself 
up  into  such  a  temper  that  Mr.  Maxton  had  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  Obviously  Mr.  Maxton  could  not  quell  the 
tumult  of  passion  under  Mr.  Cook’s  waistcoat,  so  reinforce¬ 
ments  arrived  at  the  last  moment  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Wheatley.  These  three  gentlemen  have  now  formed  a 
limited  company.  I  sincerely  trust  their  political  aspira¬ 
tions  are  also  limited.  If  not,  we  will  have  to  inform  the 
Home  Secretary  without  delay. 

I  am  fervently  hoping  that  “  Jix”  will  not  get  any  more 
brilliant  ideas.  A  little  bird  has  whispered  that  the  Home 
Secretary  is  really  the  despair  of  the  Cabinet.  It  has  not 
been  revealed  what  Mr.  Baldwin  thinks  of  his  colleague 
in  private,  but  it  seems  that  “Jix”  is  destined  to  bring 
desolation  to  the  Conservative  Party.  He  has  already 
caused  much  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  ranks  of  Labour,  who  regard  themselves,  for 
some  reason,  as  the  sole  custodians  of  democracy.  When 
poor  “Jix”  comes  to  die  may  he  be  buried  with  all  due 
solemnity  in  Hyde  Park.  Already  it  may  have  marked 
the  grave  of  all  his  hopes.  Indeed,  I  am  wondering  if  it 
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was  this  Cabinet  Minister  who  first  caused  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Cook?  The  leader  of  the  miners  seemed  absolutely 
quiescent  until  the  Money  case  commenced,  then  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  two  innocent  constables  being  reprimanded 
offended  him  more  than  anything  else.  Or  was  it  sympathy 
with  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  who  confessed  he  was  a  man 
of  substance  ?  Whatever  it  was,  Mr.  Cook  took  off  his  coat 
and  attacked  the  Labour  Party.  Friction  between  him 
and  Mr.  Thomas  developed  almost  into  a  case  of  assauP, 
and  how  strange  for  the  peaceable  Thomas  to  have  the 
glint  of  murder  in  his  eye  !  Hardly  had  this  little  passage 
of  arms  subsided  when  Mr.  Wheatley  entered  the  fray, 
only  to  discover  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  still  in  the  fighting 
mood,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Wheatley  was  asked 
to  step  on  the  mat  and  explain  everything  from  the  day  of 
his  birth.  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  more  than 
a  leader  of  the  railwaymen.  He  is  another  individual  who 
is  ready  at  any  moment  to  obey  the  “  stern  call  to  duty,” 
which  means  that  under  the  surface  he  is  a  born  strategist. 
He  has  educated  himself  in  the  subtle  art  of  psychology, 
for  he  has  a  most  uncanny  habit  of  knowing  the  weakest 
part  of  his  opponent’s  armour.  “Jimmy  Thomas”  is  a 
bit  of  a  lad  ! 

I  am  wondering  if  the  heat  wave  was  responsible  for 
all  those  recent  animadversions?  It  may  in  the  first 
instance  have  disturbed  the  settled  equanimity  of  Mr. 
Cook,  and  perhaps  it  similarly  affected  the  placid  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Home  Secretary?  At  any  rate.  Sir 
William  Horwood  selected  a  most  dramatic  moment  to 
announce  his  resignation,  and  Lord  Byng  still  appears 
uncertain  whether  the  “call  to  duty”  was  not  a  joke. 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  remained  discreetly  silent  on  the  point. 
Indeed,  the  Prime  Minister  gives  one  the  impression  that 
he  is  profoundly  grateful  to  “  Jix”  for  everything  he  has 
done.  The  Home  Secretary  at  least  has  distracted  public 
attention  from  Downing  Street,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been 
able  to  pursue  his  classical  studies  in  a  realm  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace.  “Jix”  can  be  relied  on  to  speak  on  any 
subject  from  the  Prayer  Book  downward,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  explain  the  metaphysical  side  of  every  argument. 
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Perhaps  this  “  tight-rope  ”  walking  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Secretary  angered  Mr.  Cook  beyond  endurance,  for, 
according  to  his  system  of  philosophy,  no  member  of  the 
“  hated  bourgeoisie  ”  is  possessed  of  brain-power.  I  am 
therefore  assuming  that  “Jix”  started  all  the  mischief  in 
the  Labour  camp,  just  as  I  anticipate  that  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  may  be  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  Government. 
When  that  dreadful  event  occurs  in  the  political  history 
of  these  islands  I  shall  look  forward  to  “  Jix”  becoming  a 
minister  in  earnest,  but  not  attached  to  the  Cabinet.  He 
will  take  his  ancient  Prayer  Book  and  commence  to  study 
assiduously  for  the  Church. 

Now  to  return  to  Mr.  Cook.  Why  has  this  gentleman 
plunged  the  Labour  Party  in  such  a  fervour  of  unsettle¬ 
ment  And  why  has  Mr.  Wheatley  walked  so  significantly 
to  the  extreme  Left  group?  What  caused  the  sudden 
attitude  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
why  was  Mr.  MacDonald  so  strangely  silent  about  the 
whole  business?  Those  are  questions  I  should  like  to 
examine  in  this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Cook  is  singularly  leopard-like 
in  this  strange  melee  of  temperaments.  He  resolutely 
refuses  to  change  a  single  one  of  his  spots,  and  I  suppose 
we  must  respect  him  for  this  outstanding  honesty  of  out¬ 
look.  Cook  has  never  been  a  colleague  of  compromise  or 
arbitration.  He  has  always  scented  the  battle  of  political 
warfare,  and  that  is  why  he  so  much  admired  the  Russian 
revolution.  Revolt  against  established  practice  has  been 
in  his  blood  since  infancy,  and  he  can  no  more  help  his 
indiscretions  than  the  Home  Secretary.  “Jix,”  if  nothing 
else,  is  always  amazingly  candid.  Cook  is  so  downright 
sincere  about  “  class  war  ”  that  he  dreams  of  it  day  and 
night.  He  has  never  tried  to  “  bolster  up  ”  Capitalism, 
and  has  always  regarded  private  enterprise  with  positive 
hate.  He  is  the  enemy  of  the  individualist,  with  Karl 
Marx  as  his  god  and  no  other.  That  is  plain  for  all  to 
read,  and  he  has  never  tried  to  deceive  us.  However 
much  we  disagree  with  his  mental  attitude,  we  must 
respect  Cook  for  his  downright  honesty  of  purpose.  It  is 
better  to  fight  a  man  like  this  in  the  open.  When  all  is 
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said  and  done,  Cook  has  appealed  to  the  fighting  instinct 
of  the  miners.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  has  appealed  more  to 
them  as  an  intellectual,  but  Cook  has  proved  the  veritable 
leader  of  men.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  ostracise  Cook  from  the  assembly  of  trade 
union  leaders.  He  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  unin¬ 
vited  guest  for  he  was  the  direct  delegate  of  the  miners. 
We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  miners.  It  was  a  pity  that  a 
squabble  occurred  over  this  point,  and  I  regret  the  short¬ 
sightedness  that  proposed  his  expulsion.  It  is  better  to 
recognise  Cook  as  a  sincere  firebrand  and  extremist,  better 
to  placate  him  and  lead  him  to  reason  than  to  violence, 
better  to  extend  to  him  the  utmost  limit  of  patience.  He 
cannot  be  thrown  aside  until  the  miners  reject  him  them¬ 
selves.  Until  the  folly  of  “  Cookism  ”  is  thoroughly 
e.xposed  we  must  recognise  him  as  the  accredited  official  of 
the  miners. 

Now,  what  does  Cook  say  in  his  latest  diatribe  against 
the  Labour  Party.?  He  hints  that  all  Labour  politicians 
are  as  dead  as  mutton,  and  probably  more  useless.  He 
accused  Labour  leaders  of  softly  acquiescing  to  the 
demands  of  the  hated  Capitalist  class,  of  seeking  to  con¬ 
solidate  Capital  instead  of  undermining  the  system,  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  opportunists  like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Evidently  Cook  anticipates  that  some  alliance 
with  the  Liberals  is  inevitable,  therefore  he  is  up  in  arms 
against  compromise  of  any  kind.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
yield  an  inch  to  the  “  Melchettites,”  “  Mondites,”  or  other 
“  ites.”  He  is  prepared  to  surrender  only  to  the  Bolshevik 
element  within  him,  and  has  resolved  to  go  on  working  for 
the  complete  destruction  of  Capitalism.  Lord  Melchett 
has  affrighted  all  his  intellectual  senses.  He  knows  that 
“  Mondism  ”  may  bring  peace  to  all  ranks  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  community,  so  has  therefore  vowed  to  fight  it  to  the 
death.  Cook  will  ever  remain  a  disturbing  element  in  our 
social  organism.  He  is  even  a  worse  opponent  than 
Maxton,  for  the  latter  is  merely  a  stern  realist,  but  Cook 
is  an  avowed  revolutionary,  and  has  told  us  so  in  the 
plainest  possible  terms.  He  wants  to  see  a  split  in  the 
Labour  Party  at  all  cost,  and  that  is  why  he  was  overjoyed 
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when  Maxton  and  Wheatley  joined  him.  It  is  a  strange 
trinity,  and  I  am  wondering  if  it  will  not  soon  be 
dissolved. 

Mr.  Maxton  is  a  Socialist  by  conviction.  He  is  a  man 
whom  I  personally  respect  very  much,  because  he  has  passed 
through  bitter  hardship  and  agony  of  soul,  but  why  should 
the  iron  have  entered  his  heart  against  the  unfortunate 
capitalist?  Surely  Mr.  Maxton  can  be  classed  amongst 
the  intellectuals  of  the  Party?  If  so,  why  can  he  not  see 
the  need  for  reform  instead  of  revolution?  All  honest 
men  are  working  day  and  night  for  such  reform,  because 
the  industrial  machine  is  bound  to  bring  us  forward  along 
the  path  of  progress,  but  it  must  be  a  gradual  evolution 
and  not  a  chaotic  disturbance.  Mr.  Maxton  does  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Cook  in  many  respects,  but  agrees 
with  the  leader  of  the  miners  that  there  must  be  no  com¬ 
promise  with  the  capitalist  class.  He  is  also  a  diehard 
of  the  extreme  group  of  Socialists.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Maxton  is  more  a  collectivist  than  a  revolutionary.  He  is 
more  resolved  upon  a  communal  system  of  society  than 
some  abstract  thing  called  Socialism.  He  has  never 
called  himself  a  Communist  in  Parliament,  yet  this,  I 
fancy,  is  really  his  proper  label.  He  thinks  that 
Communism  is  within  the  zone  of  possibility. 

Mr.  Wheatley  walks  into  a  different  category.  I  regard 
Mr.  Wheatley  as  a  full-blooded  Socialist,  more  resolved 
upon  “  Socialism  in  our  time  ”  than  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  or  other  Labour  leaders.  He  considers  him¬ 
self  the  “  uncrowned  king  ”  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  if 
anything  happened  to  wrest  leadership  from  Mr. 
MacDonald  to-morrow,  we  can  visualise  what  a  tussle 
would  occur  between  W’^heatley  and  J.  H.  Thomas.  In 
that  eventuality  I  am  still  prepared  to  place  my  shirt  at 
the  feet  of  Mr.  Thomas,  although  perhaps  the  odds  in 
his  favour  might  not  be  so  startling  as  I  imagine.  Mr. 
Thomas  claims  the  affectionate  admiration  of  many 
Labour  politicians.  They  all  know  where  to  place  him, 
and  they  are  proud  of  the  distinctive  position  he  holds  in 
British  society.  Yet  at  times  T  doubt  whether  he  is  so 
popular  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Labour  Party.  As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Thomas  is  too  big  for  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  He  really  belongs  to  the  advanced  type  of 
Labour  leadership  which  will  one  day  evolve.  It  is  only 
slowly  that  the  working-class  community  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  Thomas  as  a  potential  statesman.  He  has 
never  honestly  had  his  chance  in  the  world  of  politics,  but 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  rises  one  day  to  the  dizzy 
height  of  Premiership.  Mr.  Wheatley  has  always 
regarded  Thomas  as  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  to 
those  w^ho  study  political  psychology  it  would  seem  that 
the  great  test  between  Wheatley  and  Thomas  has  arrived. 
It  is  more  than  a  test  of  personalities.  It  is  a  conflict  of 
political  wills.  The  chasm  between  both  men  is  vast  and 
deep,  for  Thomas  is  a  gradualist  to  the  finger-tips,  while 
Wheatley  would  be  resolved  on  a  bold  stroke  for  the 
Socialists.  That  fact  has  been  apparent  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  What  has  always  amazed  me,  however, 
is  the  magnetism  exercised  over  Wheatley  by  Mr. 
MacDonald.  What  accounts  for  it.?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  both  these  men  have  no  political  sympathy  for 
each  other.  They  are  even  opposed  on  many  points  of 
principle,  yet  there  is  a  strange  understanding  between 
them.  Only  rarely  has  Wheatley  come  out  into  the  open 
to  attack  MacDonald,  but  he  scampers  quickly  back  to  the 
shade  when  MacDonald  replies  to  him.  Wheatley  has 
remained  the  dark  horse  of  the  Labour  Party.  He 
prefers  to  wait  that  supreme  moment  when  political 
power  may  come  into  his  hands,  then  I  think  he  will  be 
worth  watching.  Mr.  Wheatley  is  not  a  man  to  disclose 
his  plans  beforehand.  He  will  have  the  mine  carefully 
laid  and  nothing  will  be  left  to  chance. 

May  I  therefore  ask  what  Wheatley,  Maxton,  and 
Cook  are  planning  at  present?  Apparently  they  are 
working  for  the  disruption  of  the  Labour  Party  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  force.  They  are  strange  bedfellows,  called  together 
by  a  singular  Fate,  but  they  understand  each  other  per¬ 
fectly.  They  are  checkmated  by  MacDonald,  Thomas, 
and  Snowden,  and  the  tug-of-war  between  these  six  men 
is  delightfully  interesting.  I  fancy  the  rope  will  break 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cook.  The  leader  of  the  miners  will 
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be  left  one  day  in  a  state  of  complete  humiliation  and 
despair,  for  the  miners  are  not  fools,  and  they  may  throw 
him  overboard  before  the  General  Election.  In  that 
event  Mr.  Cook,  I  suggest,  should  approach  Lady 
Astor  and  obtain  another  special  passport  for  Russia. 
England  may  be  too  hot  to  hold  him  at  that  moment,  and 
he  may  find  more  congenial  company  in  the  land  of  the 
red  flag. 

The  political  position  is  intriguing,  but  I  am  surprised 
that  even  men  like  Thomas  cannot  see  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  As  a  matter  of  truth,  there  are  few  Socialists  in 
Parliament  to-day.  The  men  we  have  been  prone  to 
regard  as  Socialists  are  camouflaged  Liberals,  and  the 
politicians  we  formerly  called  Liberals  are  now  respect¬ 
able  Radicals,  while  only  Lord  Grey  and  an  exclusive 
few  can  be  reckoned  amongst  the  old  Liberal  element. 
Indeed,  Lord  Grey,  if  questioned,  would  probably  call 
himself  one  of  the  ancient,  antediluvian  Whigs,  but  we 
know  better.  He  is  still  a  staunch  Liberal  of  the 
Asquithian  school.  This  development  represents  the  new 
orientation  in  British  politics,  and  the  sooner  Labour  men 
in  Parliament  wake  up  to  the  fact  the  better.  The  Labour 
school  is  donning  the  mantle  of  an  advanced  Liberalism, 
while  the  Lloyd  George  Radical  group  believe  they  are 
respectable  Progressives,  and  they  are  not  far  wrong, 
providing  they  mean  it. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  a  junction  of  thought  and 
action  between  Radical  and  Liberal  cannot  be  so  repul¬ 
sive.  Socialists  like  Maxton,  Wheatley,  and  Cook  will 
still  talk  vaguely  about  revolution,  but  they  will  be  merely 
relegated  to  the  Left-wing  Group,  and  will  prove  as 
innocuous  as  ever  so  far  as  political  power  is  concerned. 
Lloyd  George  will  prove  the  great  magnet  of  the  future. 
He  will  draw  all  men  unto  him,  even  the  Conservatives  if 
necessary,  for  with  or  without  political  power  he  can  prove 
a  mighty  force  at  Westminster.  If  after  the  General 
Election  he  is  surrounded  with  his  phalanx  of  eighty 
Radicals,  he  can  then  dictate  his  own  terms  with  a 
vengeance.  That  is  why  far-seeing  men  like  Rother- 
mere  and  Beaverbrook  realise  the  potentiality  of  the  little 
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Welshman.  With  Lloyd  George  back  in  power  at  West¬ 
minster  it  would  not  matter  what  a  trinity  of  people  like 
Cook,  Maxton,  and  Wheatley  called  themselves,  and 
their  actions  will  prove  just  as  insignificant.  We  must  go 
definitely  forward  within  the  next  few  years,  irrespective 
of  all  political  faction,  and  I  believe  the  driving  force  will 
be  a  revivified  Lloyd  George. 

To  me  this  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  strange  diver¬ 
gence  of  thought  in  the  Labour  Party.  Labour  politicians 
know  instinctively  that  they  are  destined  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  new  Radical  group,  and  I  hardly  imagine  the 
majority  of  them  are  displeased  at  the  prospect.  They 
foolishly  imagine  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  climb  down 
one  day  over  nationalisation,  but  do  not  let  us  disturb 
them  out  of  such  an  erroneous  delusion.  The  awakening 
to  reality  will  be  all  the  more  stupendous  when  it  comes. 
At  present  we  are  witnessing  a  conflict  of  thought  between 
two  groups ;  one  believes  wholeheartedly  in  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  State,  the  other  trusts  implicitly  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  individualist  system.  Labour  can  think  of 
nothing  else  than  a  central  authority  for  dealing  with 
unemployment;  Radicals  believe  that  the  evils  of  unem¬ 
ployment  can  be  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Report  and  the  application  of  their  Land  Policy. 
Labour  fondly  thinks  that  a  communal  system  of  society 
means  ultimate  perfection  of  government;  Radicals  and 
Conservatives  maintain  that  the  soul  of  man  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  State.  Human  nature  defies  the  official¬ 
dom  of  the  machine,  and  selfishness  cannot  be  eradi¬ 
cated  from  the  human  mind  by  a  certain  number  of  State 
officials.  Therein  lies  the  big  distinction  between  the 
creed  of  the  Socialists  and  the  intellectiialism  of  the 
Radicals. 

Mr.  Snowden  is  the  “odd  child”  of  the  family.  He 
occupies  the  most  anomalous  position  of  any  member  of 
Parliament,  for  really  he  is  a  Whig  with  a  passionate 
yearning  for  slum  clearance  and  social  reform.  He  does 
not  believe  in  Socialist  finance,  and  never  did.  Nothing 
more  laughable  has  appealed  to  him  than  the  phantasy 
of  the  surtax.  He  smiles  it  out  of  court.  It  shocks  all  his 
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financial  prudence,  and  he  shudders  at  the  men  who  con¬ 
ceived  it.  I  have  never  discovered  what  Mr.  Snowden 
is  doing  in  the  Labour  Party,  except  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  its  concepts.  He  has  proved  very  useful  in  that  respect, 
and  his  cynicism  is  dreaded  by  every  member  in  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  hear  a  battle  of  words  between  him  and 
Mr.  Cook  at  Westminster.  I  think  the  smokeroom  would 
be  deserted  for  at  least  one  hour  on  such  an  occasion. 
This  politician  has  never  believed  in  “  Socialism  in  our 
time.”  Pie  is  the  very  incarnation  of  gradualistic  reform, 
which  explains  why  he  is  often  at  loggerheads  with  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald.  Possibly  Snow^den  would  be  the 
safest  man  to  arrange  a  pact  or  understanding  with  the 
Radical  group,  for  he  understands  the  Radicals  perfectly, 
and  has  placed  a  correct  valuation  upon  their  intelligence 
and  good  faith.  He  knows  that  the  Radicals  are  full  of 
promises  and  good  intentions,  but  it  is  just  men  like 
Snowden  who  would  keep  them  to  the  letter  of  their  bond. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  always  find  Snow^den  a  formidable 
factor  in  politics,  but  they  are  not  inimical  in  temperament, 
and  could  possibly  work  together.  It  would  be  difficult, 
of  course,  if  Winston  Churchill  was  in  the  same  group,  for 
I  surmise  that  Winston  has  metamorphosed  into  Snowden’s 
w'orst  enemy.  In  the  eyes  of  Philip  Snowden  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  seems  to  be  the  very  apotheosis 
of  evil,  but  this,  of  course,  is  only  a  surface  enmity.  I 
understand  that  both  men  are  quite  the  best  of  friends 
outside  the  political  firmament.  It  is  just  part  of  the 
strange  Westminster  psychology. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  Mr.  MacDonald  will  ever  get 
back  to  the  Premiership,  or  will  his  health  stand  the  strain 
of  modern  politics  ?  He  is  really  a  sinister  figure  when  the 
occasion  demands,  for  no  individual  has  ever  fathomed  the 
content  of  his  mind,  and  few  have  had  the  privilege  of 
getting  behind  that  icy  reserve  of  manner.  I  am  told  this 
aloofness  was  one  great  stumbling-block  when  he  was 
Labour  Prime  Minister.  He  is  respected  and  feared  by 
all  groups,  for  he  does  not  yield  to  the  opportunist,  and 
has  proved  himself  honest  in  debate.  Now'  and  then,  like 
Mr.  Baldwin,  he  can  astound  the  assembly  at  Westminster 
with  his  classical  thought  and  mode  of  expression,  and  at 
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these  times  he  wins  the  esteem  of  all  politicians.  It  has 
been  said  often  that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  gradualist,  but 
the  more  I  study  him  the  more  confused  I  think  he  is  with 
political  affairs.  He  is  the  target  of  so  many  conflicting 
groups,  and  he  has  borne  the  brunt  of  conciliation  and 
appeasement  for  such  a  long  period  that  I  fear  he  may 
break  down  under  the  continued  strain.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  I  am  wrong  in  that  prophecy.  He  may  be  quite  a 
different  individual  when  he  returns  once  again  from 
America.  He  has  at  least  retained  the  leadership  of  the 
party  against  all  comers,  but  this,  I  think,  is  due  more  to 
his  silence  than  his  speech.  He  has  not  always  been  able 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  Thomas  or  Snowden,  and  at  times 
he  has  been  violently  opposed  to  the  Clydeside  group  of 
extremists.  What  he  is  thinking  at  present  no  man  knows. 
I  should  hardly  imagine  that  a  working  arrangement  with 
the  Radicals  is  going  to  be  his  counsel  of  perfection,  but 
it  seems  the  path  of  destiny  along  which  he  must  travel. 
He  will  doubtless  fight  against  it  up  to  the  last  moment, 
yet  the  attraction  of  office  and  power  may  appeal  to  one 
side  of  his  nature.  Rather  than  witness  the  disruption  of 
the  Labour  group  in  faction  and  strife  I  think  MacDonald 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  some  bargain  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  He  will  be  able  to  dictate  his  own  terms  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  Radicals  on  this  next  occasion 
cannot  afford  to  be  too  independent.  If  both  Opposition 
groups  defeat  the  Conservatives  they  will  be  lucky  indeed. 
I  have  already  hinted  that  Mr.  Baldwin  may  bring  off  a 
surprise  move.  He  is  not  the  kind  of  individual  who  will 
smoke  his  pipe  up  to  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  if  the 
rumours  that  reach  me  are  correct  then  we  may  witness 
the  greatest  political  contest  that  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  history.  Apparently  the  German  cartel  scheme  is 
threatening  our  iron  and  steel  trades,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
may  claim  exemption  from  his  political  promise  when  he 
confronts  a  new  electorate,  which  means  that  we  are  all 
destined  to  see  a  stupendous  struggle  on  Safeguarding  and 
tariff  barriers.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  determined  to  attack 
the  rating  reform  scheme  with  all  his  political  acumen, 
which  will  probably  recall  to  us  the  days  of  Limehouse  and 
his  bitter  attack  against  the  landlord  class.  In  his  opinion 
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this  may  be  the  safest  way  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the 
Socialists,  for  he  is  the  last  individual  to  err  on  the  side  of 
political  discernment. 

The  Cook-Maxton-Whealley  phase  may  remain  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  until  after  the  General  Election.  I  cannot 
see  how  they  are  going  to  claim  many  adherents  to  their 
group,  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Parliamentary 
Socialists  are  now  merging  gradually  towards  the  Radical 
perspective,  but  first  they  must  pass  through  the  grooves 
of  Liberalism  into  a  wider  area  of  citizenship  for  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Cook  is  merely  a  portent  of  revolution 
and  disorder;  nothing  pleases  him  more  than  class  hatred, 
class  warfare  and  bitter  partisanship.  He  is  the  enemy  of 
compromise  with  the  forces  of  sanity,  and,  for  that  reason 
alone,  every  honest  Labour  man  may  soon  throw  him  over¬ 
board.  I  believe  Mr.  Maxton  will  return  to  the  Labour 
group  of  fighting  stalwarts,  men  who  will  evolve  into  true 
Liberals  by  the  mere  process  of  time,  for  to  rule  out  com¬ 
petition  in  modern  industry  is  to  rob  us  of  enterprise  and 
all  initiative.  The  world  to-day  is  not  a  huge  co-operative 
store,  nor  can  it  ever  exist  as  a  federated  communal- 
system  of  society.  We  must  have  our  pioneers  of  thought 
and  action,  and  these  individuals  must  have  liberty  to 
work  out  salvation  for  the  rest  of  humanity.  State  dictator¬ 
ship  would  turn  us  all  into  slaves  in  a  fortnight,  and  com¬ 
munal  sloth  would  wipe  out  national  existence  in  a  year. 
Labour  in  the  days  ahead  has  a  great  future.  It  can  de¬ 
monstrate  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  work, 
and  it  can  secure  for  England  the  just  reward  of  that 
labour. 

Even  Mr.  Cook  may  repent  of  being  a  chronic  revolu¬ 
tionary.  He  has  fought  a  splendid  fight  for  the  miners 
according  to  his  own  ideals  of  right  and  wrong.  Let  him 
become  a  real  leader  in  their  eyes  by  confessing  that  force 
has  never  yet  proved  a  solution.  We  are  a  generous 
nation,  and  can  afford  to  forget  the  man  who  might  have 
led  us  to  disaster. 
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By  Laurie  Magnus 

In  1880  Andrew  Lang  “rendered  into  English  prose  with 
an  Introductory  Essay”  the  idylls,  epigrams,  and  poetic 
fragments  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  The  choice 
of  prose,  by  the  way,  for  this  rendering,  and  for  the  same 
eminent  scholar’s  famous  rendering,  with  Walter  Leaf, 
Ernest  Myers,  and  S.  H.  Butcher,  of  the  epics  of  Homer, 
is  an  odd  commentary  on  Matthew  Arnold’s  contemporary 
scorn  for  the  age  of  “  prose  and  reason,”  in  which  Dryden 
and  Pope  had  rendered  Virgil  and  Homer  into  English 
verse.  In  1889  Lang’s  Theocritus  was  added  to  the 
Golden  Treasury  Series,  in  which  it  has  been  several  times 
reprinted.  yEschylus,  Plato,  and  other  Greeks  were  like¬ 
wise  represented  in  that  library,  and  there  were  selections 
from  French  and  German  poets.  But  it  w'as  not  till  1909 
that  it  was  enhanced  by  a  Latin  anthology — a  score  of 
years  later  than  the  Greek  idyllists,  and  two  score  and  five 
years  later  than  Songs  and  Lyrics  which  had  inaugurated 
it  in  1864. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  most 
definitely  Victorian  epoch — was  not  a  Latin  age  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Munro’s  Lucretius,  Conington  and  Nettleship’s 
Virgil,  and  Robinson  Ellis’s  Caitdlus  all  belong  to  it;  but 
on  the  Hellenists’  side  we  count  Gaisford,  who  died  in 
1855;  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  who,  despite  his  Latin 
grammars,  was  Cambridge  Professor  of  Greek  from  1867 
to  1889;  Christopher  Wordsworth,  nephew  of  one  poet- 
laureate,  and  J.  W.  Blakesley,  the  “  clear-headed  friend  ” 
of  another;  Edmund  Law  Lushington,  of  whom  Tennyson, 
again,  wrote  that  he  wore  “  all  that  weight  of  learning 
lightly  as  a  flower”;  Paley,  Jebb,  Liddell  and  Scott, 
Jowett,  Campbell,  D.  B.  Monro,  Butcher,  W.  G.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  W.  D.  Geddes,  and  many  more.  There  is  no  English 
Mommsen  comparable  to  Grote,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
Gomperz’s  Greek  Thinkers  is  prefaced  by  a  quotation  from 
Sir  Henry  Maine  :  “  Except  the  blind  forces  of  Nature, 
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nothing  moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its 
origin.” 

Nor  was  it  only  in  pure  scholarship  that  the  Victorian 
age  chose  Greek  above  Latin  learning.  Hellenism  was 
chosen  before  Latinity  by  our  novelists  and  poets. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  apposition  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  in 
our  consciousness  is  well  known  :  he  even  invited  us  to 
“  Hellenise  wnth  free  trade.”  Tennyson  himself,  for  all 
his  Virgil-worship,  so  generously  and  musically  confessed, 
followed  Keats  back  to  Hellas,  and  was  much  more  Greek 
than  Roman.  The  Brownings  were  Greek  through  and 
through.  Ruskin  commended  four  Greeks  and  no  Roman 
among  “  some  books  which  we  all  need  ”  in  his  Letters  to 
Beginners,  1857,  and  Swinburne  wrote  of  Landor  that 

Through  the  trumpet  of  a  child  of  Rome 

Rang  the  pure  music  of  the  flutes  of  Greece. 

These  names  typify  the  Victorian  age,  which,  perhaps, 
turned  more  readily  to  the  Greeks  because  of  its  reaction 
from  what  it  misprized  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Who 
last  quoted  Horace  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  forget,  but 
the  habit  was  disused,  and  Cicero  on  friendship  and  old 
age  lost  his  former  vogue. 

It  was  appropriate  when,  at  long  last,  a  Latin  anthology 
was  added  to  the  Golden  Treasury  Series — a  double  pro¬ 
cess  of  selection — that  its  editor  should  have  been  taken 
from  among  the  masters  at  Colet’s  School,  for  that  greatest 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  knew  that  Latin  was  invented  before 
the  rules  of  the  Latin  grammar,  which  he  caused  and 
helped  William  Lily,  his  first  high-master,  to  prepare. 
This  Latin  anthology  was  anonymous,  but  its  compiler  was 
the  late  A.  M.  Cook  (1858-1921),  an  elder  brother  of 
Sir  Edw^ard  Cook,  the  biographer  of  Ruskin  and  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  sometime  editor  of  the  Daily  Ne'ws, 
A.  M.  Cook  spent  his  active  years  at  St.  Paul’s  School, 
where  the  record  of  his  character  and  humanism  must  be 
pleasant  to  the  shades  of  the  reformers  associated  with  the 
foundation  of  the  school  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  “Old  Pauline”  wrote  to  The  Times  on  the  morrow 
of  Cook’s  death,  that  he  first  gave  his  pupils  “  a  sense  of 
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the  dignity  of  work  and  of  the  splendours  of  culture  in  its 
widest  aspects,”  and  “  exercised  his  fine  influence  without 
preaching  and  almost  without  teaching  ” ;  and  another,  who 
is  almost  certainly  Sir  Murray  Coutts  Trotter,  Chief 
Justice  of  Madras,  wrote  in  the  Pauline  that  “it  was  not 
that  he  taught  you  more  or  taught  you  better  than  other 
masters  :  it  was  that  your  whole  outlook  was  changed  and 
a  new  world  was  opened  to  you  ” — a  genuine  gift  of  the 
Renaissance.  By  this  gentle,  unambitious,  but  resolute 
and  firm  schoolmaster-scholar,  the  Latin  Anthology  was 
collected  in  1909. 

We  like  to  think  that  our  present  century,  fulfilling  itself 
through  change,  is  moving  back  to  the  standards  which 
flourished  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  that  it  will 
repair  in  its  second  half,  for  our  children’s  delectation, 
the  omissions  of  the  Victorian  age.  “  Power,  from  Piety 
divorced,”  wrote  George  Meredith  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  that  epoch,  “  shall  sink  on  envy  of  a  wayside  flower  ” ; 
and  piety,  as  every  schoolboy  used  to  know,  was  the 
typical  Roman  virtue.  “  Tantuni  ferro  quantum  pietate 
potentes  stamus,”  declared  Propertius,  in  a  phrase  closely 
parallel  to  Meredith’s;  ^T^neas  was  “pius”  by  metier; 
and  it  was  not  in  bhnd  pride  that  our  earliest  historians 
sought  to  loop  up  the  threads  of  British  legend  with  the 
loose  ends  of  the  history  of  Roman  kings.  If,  as  some 
indications  seem  to  show,  we  are  beginning  to  seize  more 
securely  the  second  factor  in  the  Propertian  equation,  and 
are  admitting  a  reciprocity  of  duty — dutifulness  in  its 
social  relation — as  an  equal  girder  with  steel  in  State- 
construction,  we  shall  be  following  the  road  of  the 
generation  after  1750  back  to  the  Latin  classics.  The 
later  Victorians  smeared  duty  with  sentiment,  till  they 
lost  their  parsnips  in  fine  words,  still  repeated  in  the 
shibboleths  of  Socialism.  The  pragmatic  piety  of  men 
like  Johnson,  Burke  and  the  younger  Pitt  belonged  to 
a  different  type  of  vision,  more  Latin  than  Greek  in  its 
origin;  nor  was  it  from  a  commonplace-book,  but  from 
a  mind  stored  with  patterns  of  Roman  manliness,  that 
Pitt  extracted  for  the  close  of  his  great  speech  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  in  1792,  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  a  distich  from  the  first  Georgia  : 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 

illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

The  morning  sunshine  was  streaming  into  the  chamber 
after  an  all-night  sitting,  and  the  dusky  evening  of 
native  Africans  was  illuminated.  We  recall  in  this  con¬ 
nection  another  Pitt — Christopher,  of  Winchester  and 
New  College — who  died  in  1748,  and  was  just  a  year 
older  than  the  century,  and  who  left  us  his  translations 
of  the  /Eneid  and  of  Vida’s  Latin  Art  of  Poetry.  Pope, 
it  will  be  remembered,  conjoined  the  two  in  an  apostrophe 
to  “immortal  Vida,”  whose  birthplace 

Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name 

As  next  in  place  in  Mantua,  next  in  fame. 

The  eulogy,  which  may  have  inspired  the  translator,  was 
characteristic  of  the  times;  and  one  of  the  first  books 
to  usher  in  a  new  Roman  era  in  England  will  be  an 
anthology  of  Latin  poems  written  by  Italians  in  the  fifteenth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  They  are  represented  in  old 
volumes  of  Delitice,  and  parts  of  them  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  time  to  time,  but  Politian’s  Sylvre,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  wanted  to  translate,  Sannazaro’s  idylls,  Bembo, 
Sadoleto,  Navagero,  Frascastro,  and  others,  deserve  a 
golden  treasury  of  their  own.  We  recall,  too,  among  those 
older  scholars,  Richard  Hurd,  commentator  on  Horace, 
Thomas  Gray,  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Thomas  Twining, 
Samuel  Parr,  whom  F.  A.  Wolf  described  as  displaying, 
in  his  Latin  prose,  “  mehr  echt  Romische  Farbe  ”  than  any 
other  Englishman,  and  others.  They  were  contemporary 
with  Porson  of  Hecuba,  and,  like  him,  were  learned  in 
Hellenics;  but  that  their  genius  was  dominantly  Roman 
may  be  judged  from  the  tone  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard — a  grave  tone,  in  the  Latin  and  Saxon  senses. 
Above  all,  we  recall  Edward  Gibbon,  whose  pragmatism 
is  illustrated  by  his  remark  that  the  captain  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grenadiers  had  not  been  useless  to  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  whose  piety  is  illustrated  by  his 
tireless  devotion  to  his  texts,  who  customarily  travelled, 
“on  every  march,  in  every  journey,”  with  a  copy  of 
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Horace  in  his  pocket,  and  often  in  his  hand,  and  whose 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  the  fine 
flower  of  Latin  scholarship  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Gmecia  capta  feriim  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio — 

Horace’s  testimony  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Greek 
account,  but  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  terms,  and 
Latium  never  forgot  her  rustic  gods.  “Fortunatus  et  ille 
deos  qui  novit  agrestes,”  Virgil  had  sung  in  the  famous 
passage  of  the  second  Georgic,  which  should  be  com¬ 
pared,  in  its  rejection  of  luxury  and  its  praise  of  native 
ideals,  with  the  yet  more  famous  passage  in  the  sixth 
.Lneid,  where  the  rule  of  art  was  laid  down  for  Rome  ; 
“  f lae  tibi  erunt  artes  ” — no  foreign  Grecian  importation. 

Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini, 

Hanc  Remus  et  frater,  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit 
Scilicet  et  verum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma. 

Rome,  the  paragon  of  beauty,  had  her  legacy  equally 
with  Greece,'  and  the  life,  or  type  of  civilisation,  which 
Virgil  recommended  to  his  countrymen,  is  etched-in  in 
a  dozen  arresting  phrases.  It  was  a  “  nescia  fallere 
vita”;  it  expatiated  in  “  latis  otia  fundis”;  its  youth  was 
“  patiens  operum  exiguoque  adsueta  it  could  enjoy  soft 
sleep  after  manual  toil.  Again  and  again  this  idea  of 
bliss  recurs  in  the  Latin  anthology,  and  is  repeated  in 
later  European  literature.  It  was  contaminated  in  every 
country  with  meretricious,  adventitious  ornaments;  with 
fleeces  dyed  to  an  artificial  whiteness  and  smocks  draped 
over  urban  mannequins.  The  rural  illusion  was  invoked 
for  the  disguise  of  civil  vices,  till  shepherds  spoke  with 
adulterers’  tongues  and  courtesans  masqueraded  as  milk¬ 
maids. 

“  Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi,”  sang 
Virgil,  opening  the  first  Eclogue,  but  George  Crabbe,  in 
his  Village,  in  1783,  was  sick  to  death  of  the  convention  : 

On  Mincio’s  banks,  in  Cjesar’s  bounteous  reign, 

If  Tityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again. 

Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong?  .  .  . 

(i)  The  legacies  are  distinguished,  of  course,  in  the  Oxford  volumes 
under  those  titles. 
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I  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charms 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms ; 

But,  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  to  the  place. 

And  see  the  midday  sun,  with  fervid  ray. 

On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play ; 

While  some,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearts. 

Deplore  their  fortune,  yet  sustain  their  parts : 

Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride? 

But  the  primary  Roman  note  had  been  independent  of 
Greek  art  and  Sicilian  artifice.  Virgil  struck  it  with  a  sure 
hand — the  note  of  the  great  mother  of  fruits  and  men — 
when  he  renewed  “  Romana  per  oppida,”  the  song  of 
Hesiod  of  old  {Georgies  II,  173-77).  It  was  not  by  the 
fault  of  the  Latin  mother  that  modern  nations  acquired 
a  distaste  for  “  mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song.” 

The  history  of  Latin  literature,  despite  the  proper  halt¬ 
ing-place  of  the  historians,  does  not  fade  in  the  long  dawn 
of  the  Christian  era.  Latin  literature  was  composed  by 
Milton — to  select  no  later  example — less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  We  have  no  source  other  than  his  Seventh 
Elegy  to  establish  an  adventure  of  Cupid  in  Milton’s 
twenty-first  year : 

Unam  forte  aliis  supereminuisse  notabam  .  .  . 

Uxor  amans  intus,  flammaque  totus  eram  .  .  . 

Crede  mihi,  nullus  sic  infeliciter  arsit ; 

Ponor  in  exemplo  primus  et  unus  ego. 

For  this  unique  and  solitary  experience  in  the  emotional 
life  of  an  English  poet,  we  possess  no  authority  but  a  Latin 
poem.  We  depend,  too,  on  Milton’s  epistle  to  Manso  and 
on  his  elegy  to  Diodati,  which  one  great  Miltonian  at  any 
rate  ranks  higher  than  the  elegy  to  King,  for  facts  in  the 
poet’s  autobiography  not  ascertainable  elsewhere.  To 
poets  like  Petrarch  and  Milton,  in  the  fourteenth  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  Latin  was  still  a  living  language, 
and  Boethius,  the  last  of  the  Romans,  was  by  no  means 
the  last  of  the  Latin  writers.  The  Italian  Latinists  of  the 
Medicean  Court  have  been  mentioned  above ;  Sir  Thomas 
More  translated  his  Utopia  from  Latin  into  English; 
Johann  Locher  translated  Brandt’s  Narrenschiff  from 
German  into  Latin;  Calvin  wrote  his  Institution 
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ChrStienne  first  in  Latin,  then  in  French ;  the  Dutch  school¬ 
masters  composed  acting  Latin  plays;  in  every  country 
where  literature  was  cultivated,  Latin  was  written  as 
readily  as  the  vulgar  tongue. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  works  written  in  Latin  that  the 
history  of  Latin  literature  is  continuous  through  w'ell-nigh 
two  thousand  years.  As  we  turn  the  leaves  of  the  Latin 
anthology  we  feel  ourselves  comfortably  at  home.  We 
sojourn  with  the  modern,  not  the  ancients,  when  we  read  : 

Pyramus  et  Thisbe,  juvenum  pulcherrimus  alter. 

Altera,  quas  oriens  habuit,  prxlata  puellis, 

Contiguas  tenuere  domos. 

We  have  assimilated  familiarly : — 

“  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo. 

Favete  Unguis:  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto.” 

”  iEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem.” 

■'  Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 
Sors  exitura.” 

”  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius  .  .  . 

Non  omnis  moriar.” 

Hardly,  if  at  all,  less  familiar  than  the  honeyed  romance 
of  Ovid  and  the  moral  felicity  of  Horace  is  the  passionate 
heat  of  Catullus  : — 

Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus, 

Rumoresque  senum  severiorum 
Omnes  unius  sestimemus  assis. 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 

Nos  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum. 

riie  later  and  even  the  anonymous  poetry  of  the 
Romans  is  imbedded  in  our  own.  Whoever  wrote  the 
Pervigilium  Veneris  helped  Tennyson  to  write  Locksley 
Hall;  helped  him  at  once  to  his  metre  and  to  his  theme  : — 

”  In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.  ...” 

”  Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit  eras  amet! 

Ver  novum,  ver  jam  canorum,  vere  natus  orbis  est ; 

Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubunt  alites.” 

”  In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish’d  dove.” 
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Three  hundred  years  earlier,  as  distant  as  Chaucer  from 
Dryden,  Lucretius  had  addressed  the  same  goddess  : — 

Denique  per  maria  ac  montes  fluviosque  rapaces 
Frondiferasque  domes  avium  camposque  virentes 
Omnibus  incutiens  blandum  per  pectora  amorem 
Efficis  ut  cupide  generatim  saecla  propagent. 

Latin  are  we,  by  our  descent  from  Petrarch,  in  every 
expression  of  our  being.  Even  our  Bible  acquired  char¬ 
acter  from  the  Latin  stepmother,  who  nursed  it  alone  and 
vigilantly  through  many  centuries.  For  drama,  declared 
Shakespeare,  its  chief  practitioner,  Seneca  and  Plautus 
were  the  only  men.  Dante  took  Virgil  as  his  guide,  and 
Virgil,  again,  was  the  prime  exemplar  of  that  idea  of  the 
heroic  poem  which  haunted  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Spenser,  and 
even  Milton,  who  piled  Sinai  on  Helicon.  The  saiura 
lanx,  or  platter  of  satire,  was  heaped  up  in  Rome.  Horace 
decoded  poetics  to  eager  fellow-countrymen  in  modern 
Italy.  Out  of  Cicero  came  the  dream-motive,  which 
opened  so  many  doors,  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose 
through  Langland  to  Bunyan;  and  Cicero,  again, 
im  IVandel  der  Jahrhunderte,  was  patriot,  statesman, 
moralist,  and  the  pattern  of  forensic  eloquence,  to  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  imitators  and  disciples.  Ovid  invented 
the  rules  of  Love  for  court  and  camp  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  delighted  the  Renaissance  not  by  his  stories  alone,  but 
by  his  conviction,  equal  to  Horace’s  and  equally  justified, 
that  he  had  left  a  memorial 

quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignis, 

Nec  poterit  ferrum  nec  edax  abolere  vetustas. 

Rome,  indestructibly  grave,  corrosive  time  cannot 
devour.  Europe  forgot  her  conveniently  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  false  glitter  of  Louis  Quatorze  was  twice 
revived  by  militant  emperors  in  the  name  but  not  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the 
Habsburg,  meretriciously  changed  by  Napoleon,  became 
the  lure  of  the  Hohenzollern.  But  the  leaves  of  the 
Latin  anthology,  traced  with  history  as  well  as  poetry, 
recall  us,  as  they  recalled  our  ancestors,  to  the  mos  pads 
which  was  the  art  of  Rome. 
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On  November  19th  of  this  year  it  will  be  exactly  one 
hundred  years  since  he  went.  In  every  shop  where  sheet 
music  or  gramophone  records  are  sold  his  name  will  be 
read;  in  every  concert-hall  all  over  the  civilised  parts  of 
the  globe  will  his  songs  be  sung  and  his  instrumental  music 
be  played;  the  sweetness  of  his  harmonies  will  float  out 
on  the  ether  from  “  the  flood  unto  the  world’s  end  ” ;  the 
papers  will  emblazon  his  name.  For  Schubert  has  come 
into  his  own — at  last.  Yet — in  his  day — he  went  hungry! 
Such  a  thought  might  well  be  the  text  from  which  a 
thousand  sermons  could  be  preached  on  the  man  who  never 
wasted  time. 

Fate  may  have  meant  him  to  have  a  good  beginning; 
at  least  it  would  appear  so,  because  she  ordained  that  he 
should  be  born  upon  Viennese  soil.  And  where  else  in  the 
world  for  a  composer?  Vienna,  the  City  of  Dances,  has 
attracted  more  musicians  than  any  other  two  cities  put 
together.  Beethoven  spent  his  last  thirty-five  years  in  it; 
Brahms  his  last  twenty-five ;  Gluck  and  Mozart  each  their 
last  ten.  Liszt  went  there  for  his  first  piano  lessons  (from 
Czerny,  who  lived  in  Vienna  all  his  life);  Chopin  absorbed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  for  his  Vaises  \  Schumann 
thought  out  his  ideas  for  the  Carnival  Jest  from  Vienna 
during  a  visit;  Mendelssohn  learnt  much  from  the 
Viennese.  So  that  Schubert  began  life  in  suitable  sur¬ 
roundings. 

He  came  of  a  humble  stock.  His  grandfather  was  a 
Moravian  peasant  and  his  father  a  schoolmaster.  The 
school — in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna — flourished  in  its  day, 
and  had  the  appointment  carried  a  capitation  fee  with  it 
Schubert’s  father  might  have  been  comfortably  off;  as  it 
was,  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  he  managed  to  rear  a 
family  of  nineteen  upon  his  slender  stipend. 

Franz  himself  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  family.  He 
began  his  musical  life  early ;  he  sang  his  baby  tunes  before 
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he  could  stand  upon  his  feet.  His  father  taught  him  the 
violin,  and  his  elder  brother  Ignaz  the  piano.  It  is  the 
usual  story ;  very  soon  there  was  nothing  further  that  they 
themselves  could  teach  him.  So  he  was  given  into  the  care 
of  Michael  Holzer,  the  organist  of  the  parish  church,  for 
musical  tuition.  It  was  a  bad  move,  simply  because  Holzer 
did  nothing  but  gape  in  astonishment  at  the  little  fellow’s 
performances.  He  admitted  that  he  had  taught  him 
nothing.  But  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the 
choristers  at  the  Emperor’s  chapel,  and  Franz  was  taken 
there  in  order  that  he  might  compete  for  it. 

His  mother  dressed  him  in  an  appalling  light  grey  suit — 
w’hich  subsequently  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  “  The 
Miller  ” — and  he  was  sent  to  the  chapel  vestry.  He  was 
desperately  nervous  in  any  case;  when  he  found  that  not 
only  the  boys  were  laughing  at  his  appearance  but  even 
the  masters  also,  his  confusion  was  about  complete. 

He  certainly  was  an  odd  little  creature.  We  may  as  well 
describe  him  at  this  age  as  at  any  other,  so  far  as  his 
features  and  general  make-up  goes.  He  was  short — he 
only  reached  the  height  of  one  inch  over  five  feet  as  a  man 
— with  fat,  puffy  cheeks  and  very  thick  lips.  His  nose 
was  practically  shapeless,  and  his  hair  dark  and  frizzy. 
Added  to  which  he  wore  a  pair  of  steel-rimmed  spectacles 
which  sat  awry  on  his  nose  and  seemed  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  someone  else.  And  so  they  laughed  at  him. 

Then  came  the  solo  test-pieces.  Each  boy  sang  before 
the  judges.  Some  of  the  performances  were  execrable — 
they  always  are  on  these  occasions.  When  Franz  stood  up 
he  was  received  with  indulgent  smiles — until  he  began  to 
sing.  With  that  superb  concentration  (which  he  never 
lost)  he  blotted  out  all  that  was  before  him ;  he  forgot  that 
they  had  laughed  at  him,  forgot  even  where  he  was;  he 
simply  sang  from  his  brave  little  soul.  His  voice  rang 
round  the  whole  building;  masters  and  boys  stood  there 
like  statues.  And  when  it  was  all  over  and  he  had 
triumphed,  the  boys  realised  that  they  had  been  beaten 
in  a  perfectly  honourable  contest,  and  came  forward  to 
offer  their  felicitations. 

The  education  at  the  “  Convict  ”  school  (which  was 
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attached  to  the  foundation)  was  simply  that  for  a  choir¬ 
boy.  In  this  particular  case  it  might  have  been  a  good 
deal  more  if  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Salieri  was 
one  of  the  professors.  Salieri  was  a  personage  in  Vienna. 
He  had  already  given  lesspns  to  Beethoven ;  ultimately  he 
gave  them  to  Liszt.  Apart  from  which  one  of  his  operas 
had  rivalled  the  popularity  of  Mozart’s  D&n  Giovanni  for 
the  whole  of  a  season. 

So  that  the  parents  thought  Franz  was  in  excellent 
hands.  But  Salieri  was  inert.  When  little  Schubert 
showed  him  his  first  composition  he  ought  to  have  told  him 
that  he  must  study  counterpoint — the  business  of  a  com¬ 
poser — before  beginning  to  write.  Instead  of  which  he 
merely  kept  up  a  kind  of  running  commentary  upon  any¬ 
thing  Franz  chose  to  show  him.  Consequently  Schubert 
never  righted  himself  in  the  deeper  technical  sense  all  his 
life;  indeed,  he  w^as  considering  the  matter  of  taking 
counterpoint  lessons  the  very  last  w^eek  of  it — after  having 
written  at  least  eight  hundred  works. 

The  burning  desire  to  compose  assailed  him  before  he 
was  eleven.  Fortunately  he  had  made  some  friends  at 
the  school.  One  day  he  confided  in  Joseph  Spaun,  a  lad 
slightly  his  senior,  that  he  “  w'anted  to  compose  so  badly,*’ 
but  that  he  had  no  manuscript  music  paper.  “  They  are 
too  poor  at  home  to  send  me  money  for  such  things,”  he 
said.  Spaun  went  out  there  and  then  and  bought  him 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  his  first  work — a  fantasy  for  the 
piano.  And  when,  later,  he  found  it  a  little  difficult  to 
continue  to  give  such  practical  expression  to  his  generous 
feelings,  he  consulted  two  other  boys  (Stadler  and 
Holzapfel),  who  came  to  the  rescue.  These  three  remained 
closely  associated  with  Schubert  all  his  life. 

The  career  at  the  school  was  a  brilliant  one  all  through; 
it  was  not  every  chorister  at  the  Emperor’s  chapel  who 
delivered  himself — in  his  second  term — of  a  pianoforte 
fantasia,  or  who  ended  his  career  there  by  the  production 
of  a  full-blown  symphony.  Schubert’s  voice  broke  when 
he  was  sixteen,  and  his  days  were  then  numbered  at  the 
“  Convict.”  He  could  have  stayed  on  another  year  had  he 
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chosen,  but  he  preferred  to  enter  his  father’s  school  as  a 
teacher.  Not  that  such  work  attracted  him  in  the  very 
least;  there  was  another  reason,  and  a  very  sound  one— 
conscription  faced  him. 

Austria  as  a  whole  detested  conscription,  and  many  a 
young  man  sought  what  we  came  to  know  (in  the  Great 
War)  as  an  “  exempted  occupation.”  Schubert  had  no 
leanings  towards  the  Army  :  thus  the  school  work  had  to  be 
faced  for  the  two  years.  His  father  was  very  understanding 
where  he  was  concerned,  but  it  is  to  Schubert’s  honour 
that  it  can  be  said  that  he  tried  hard  to  keep  to  his  part  of 
the  bargain.  But  it  was  more  than  he  dared  do  to  set  his 
boys  to  “  write  an  exercise  ” ;  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  out 
came  a  sheet  of  MS.  paper,  a  pen  became  busy,  and  the 
boys  “  faded  out.” 

Salieri  had  made  rather  an  unwise  suggestion ;  it  was 
that  Franz  should  write  an  opera.  It  was  a  stupid  sug¬ 
gestion  to  have  made  at  that  time,  in  any  case;  it  simply 
meant  that  Schubert  would  sit  and  dream  of  Gluck’s 
Iphigema  with  Vogl  and  Anna  Milder  in  the  leading  parts, 
and  long  for  the  day  when  he  could  engage  them  for  a 
work  of  his  own.  Then  he  would  hurl  his  music  paper  into 
his  desk,  teach  desperately  for  the  best  part  of  a  day,  and 
do  his  best  to  blot  out  those  visions  of  the  stage  which  were 
gradually  laying  such  hold  upon  him.  And  so  the  two 
years  went  by. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  (1815-16)  Spaun  called 
in  to  see  what  Franz  was  doing  with  his  time.  He  found 
him  seated  at  his  desk ;  he  had  no  collar  on  and  his  hair  was 
standing  out  like  a  furze  bush.  A  copy  of  Goethe’s  Erl- 
King  was  propped  up  against  a  pile  of  exercise  books,  and 
Schubert  w^as  literally  slinging  the  song  on  to  paper  as 
fast  as  his  pen  could  travel.  He  held  out  his  left  hand 
to  Spaun  while  he  completed  a  bar  or  two  with  his  right. 

The  two  had  kept  up  their  friendship  since  the  “  Con¬ 
vict  ”  days,  and  Schubert  now  opened  his  heart  to  Spaun. 
He  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  “  please  father,”  but  that  he 
found  the  work  very  irksome.  Spaun  listened  sympathe¬ 
tically,  but  had  no  solution  to  offer.  The  tw^o  years 
required  by  the  military  service  acts  were  not  yet  completed 
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and  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  at  the  school 
until  they  were. 

A  few  weeks  later  Franz  had  another  visitor  in  the  per' 
son  of  Franz  von  Schober,  a  pleasant  young  fellow  study¬ 
ing  law  at  the  University,  The  object  of  Von  Schober’s 
visit  was  to  invite  Schubert  to  come  and  live  with  him  so 
that  he  could  work  in  peace.  Spaun  had  evidently  told 
him  all  about  Schubert.  The  school  had  to  be  considered, 
of  course,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Franz  should  continue 
to  teach  for  another  term;  by  Easter  he  had  taken  up 
residence  with  Von  Schober. 

Schubert  was  now  free  to  write  as  he  pleased  :  he  was 
just  twenty.  We  propose  to  review  his  life  from  this 
point  onwards  as  a  study  in  character  rather  than  as  a  strict 
chronology  of  events. 

Rarely  has  there  been  such  fluency  as  that  of  Schubert. 
The  year  1815 — his  nineteenth — has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  art.  In  that  year  alone  Schubert  wrote  two 
symphonies,  two  masses,  a  Dona  nobis  facem,  a  Salve 
Regina,  a  Siabat  Mater,  two  quartets,  five  operas  (two 
were  left  incomplete,  but  he  finished  the  other  three),  four 
piano  sonatas  and  a  host  of  other  smaller  works  for  the 
same  instrument,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  songs.  A  fairly  good  output  for  a  lad  of  just  over 
eighteen  ! 

The  story  of  his  opera-writing  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 
In  this  one  year  he  set  five  libretti  simply  because  five 
happened  to  come  his  way.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
obtain  a  sound  opinion  upon  any  one  of  them  before 
beginning  to  work;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have 
brought  himself  to  trouble  a  friend  to  read  one  for  him. 
He  wrote,  or  began  to  write,  eighteen  altogether,  of  which 
he  finished  ten.  Of  these,  six  obtained  a  hearing,  but  not 
one  of  them  a  success.  No  composer,  not  even  Men¬ 
delssohn,  ever  attempted  more  forms  of  composition  than 
Schubert;  certainly  no  composer  failed  in  so  many. 

Song-writing  was  as  simple  to  his  lyrical  mind  as  writing 
a  letter ;  he  wrote  fifteen  songs  in  two  days  in  October, 
1815.  Shakespeare’s  Hark,  hark,  the  Lark  was  committed 
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to  paper  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  beer-garden ;  Who  is  Sylvia? 
was  set  the  same  evening  in  something  like  half  an  hour. 
When  his  friend  Lachner  called  on  him  one  morning  he 
found  him  without  any  money  in  the  house.  Schubert 
begged  him  to  take  half  a  dozen  songs  down  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  sell  them  for  him.  “  Don’t  come  back  with¬ 
out  having  sold  them,”  he  said ;  “  I  have  no  money  in  the 
house,  not  even  enough  for  a  cup  of  coffee.”  Lachner 
went  to  each  of  the  publishers  in  turn.  The  only  one 
who  would  look  at  the  songs  was  Haslinger,  who 
generously  offered  five  shillings  for  the  six — tenfence 
each!  Lachner  tried  to  make  him  see  the  value  of  them, 
but  he  was  told  to  take  it  or  leave  it  as  he  chose.  He  took 
the  five  shillings  and  made  up  his  mind  to  augment  the 
sum  before  handing  it  over  to  Schubert.  Then  he  thought 
of  the  contract  which  would  follow  and  give  away  the 
deception,  and  he  had  to  content  himself  vnth  cursing 
Haslinger. 

It  was  always  the  way:  his  friends  knew  Franz  to  be 
penniless ;  yet  it  was  more  than  any  one  of  them  dared  do  to 
suggest  that  (as  beggars  could  not  be  choosers)  he  ought 
to  have  continued  in  the  school,  which  did,  at  least,  bring 
him  in  regular  money.  Instead,  they  realised  his  genius 
and  combined  to  keep  him  from  absolute  want.  Von 
Schober  never  charged  him  a  penny-piece  for  board  and 
lodging  all  the  time  he  was  under  his  roof;  Spaun  and 
Stadler  saw  to  it  that  he  was  supplied  with  writing 
materials;  Holzapfel  and  Doppler  would  take  him  for  a 
walk  of  an  evening  and  see  that  he  had  a  square  meal. 

Even  then  one  of  them  had  to  take  him  off  while  another 
paid ;  they  dared  not  suggest  that  he  came  the  next  even¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  others  would  “  look  in  ”  and  lure  him 
away  from  his  desk,  and  the  evening  would  end  up  the 
same  way  as  the  previous  one. 

Michael  Vogl,  the  famous  baritone,  who  was  devoted  to 
Schubert  and  who  toured  with  him  on  two  occasions,  would 
periodically  become  indignant  at  the  lack  of  recognition 
upon  the  part  of  the  publishers.  He  almost  dragged 
Diabelli  to  hear  a  concert  at  which  he  was  singing  the 
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Erl-King.  He  proceeded  to  deliver  it  with  such  a 
force  of  declamation  that  the  audience  roared  its  applause. 
“  That  will  make  Diabelli  publish  it,”  he  said  to  Schubert 
afterwards.  In  which  he  was  right :  Diabelli  engraved  it 
eventually,  offering  Schubert  a  ridiculous  sum  for  it.  But 
.Schubert  could  never  argue  on  a  business  matter:  he  was 
far  too  nervous.  He  simply  took  what  was  offered  him 
and  went  home  to  write  more.  Schumann  said  that  he 
could  “  set  a  placard  to  music.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
one  more  than  Schumann  realised  Schubert’s  fluency. 
Ten  years  after  Schubert  had  gone,  Schumann  arrived 
in  Vienna  bent  upon  making  some  sort  of  survey  of  his 
compositions.  The  originals  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
town  :  the  most  unexpected  people  had  something  to  show 
him.  He  unearthed  a  bulky-looking  parcel,  inches  thick 
in  dust,  from  the  recesses  of  a  cupboard.  He  beat  the 
dust  out  of  it  and  proceeded  to  examine  his  find.  When 
he  realised  that  he  had  found  Schubert’s  crowning  wwk — 
The  C  Major  Symphony — tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 
He  thought  of  Mendelssohn  and  of  all  his  triumphant 
successes — he  may  not  have  been  unmindful  of  his  own — 
and  compared  it  with  the  lot  of  poor  Schubert  who  had 
never  heard  a  bar  of  that  w'onderful  work  performed.  He 
took  a  copy  back  with  him  to  Leipzig  and  showed  it  to 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  amazed.  Mendelssohn  subse¬ 
quently  performed  it  at  one  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
with  immense  success. 

Beethoven  was  living  in  Vienna  throughout  Schubert’s 
lifetime.  For  thirty  years  they  never  met.  It  was 
Schindler  (afterwards  Beethoven’s  biographer)  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  meeting.  Schubert  had  consistently  worshipped 
Beethoven  from  afar  all  his  life.  It  had  never  entered  his 
head  to  try  to  come  to  know  him.  “  Well,”  said  Schindler, 
“  you  have  dedicated  those  variations  for  piano  duet  to 
him ;  why  don’t  you  take  him  a  copy  ?  ”  Schubert 
promised  to  think  it  over.  In  about  a  week’s  time  he 
hinted  to  Schindler  that  he  was  prepared  to  visit  Beethoven 
if  an  appointment  could  be  made.  “  Appointment  ?  ”  said 
Schindler.  “  What  do  you  want  an  appointment  for?  Let 
us  go  round  to-night  and  see  if  he  is  at  home.”  They 
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went  round — and  he  was  at  home.  And,  seemingly,  quite 
pleased  to  see  them.  Schubert  was  too  nervous  to  speak 
and  Schindler  had  to  do  all  the  talking  for  the  first  few 
minutes.  He  nudged  Schubert  and  pointed  to  the  varia¬ 
tions.  Schubert  laid  them  before  Beethoven.  The  great 
Master  had  gradually  been  shrinking  within  himself  for 
some  years  now :  his  appalling  deafness  made  it  a  matter 
of  utter  impossibility  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  him. 
He  pushed  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  towards  Schubert 
for  him  to  write  down  anything  which  he  wished  to  say. 
This  terrified  Schubert  so  much  that  he  could  not  write 
a  word.  Beethoven,  seeing  that  he  was  nervous,  turned 
and  examined  the  variations.  He  pointed  to  a  passage 
which  had  attracted  his  notice,  obviously  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  remarking  upon  it.  But  Schubert  had  gone.  Unable 
to  endure  seeing  his  idol’s  affliction  he  fled  the  room  and 
the  house.  But  Beethoven  kept  the  variations,  which  he 
always  liked. 

When  Beethoven  fell  ill  all  Vienna  became  anxious.  No 
one  could  believe  that  he  was  going  to  die  ;  they  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  seeing  him  taking  his  evening  walk  in 
one  or  other  of  the  parks.  When  he  lay  at  death’s  door 
Schindler  took  him  some  of  Schubert’s  songs  to  look  at. 
Beethoven  was  surprised  at  the  number :  there  were  about 
sixty.  When  Schindler  told  him  that  there  were  over  600 
of  them  altogether  he  was  amazed.  “  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,”  he  said ;  “  Schubert  has  the  divine  spark.”  Beet¬ 
hoven  greatly  regretted  that  he  had  not  troubled  to  know 
Schubert  more  intimately. 

Franz  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  Beethoven’s  funeral. 
Twenty  thousand  people  witnessed  it :  it  took  two  hours  for 
the  cortege  to  proceed  from  the  house  to  the  church,  a  matter 
of  a  few  hundred  yards.  As  Schubert  walked  back  with 
Lachner  and  Randhartinger  they  called  at  a  tavern.  After 
they  had  drunk  a  solemn  toast  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
soul  who  had  just  passed  away  Schubert  suddenly  raised 
his  glass  again.  “  Now,”  he  said,  “let  us  drink  to  the  next 
of  us  three  who  shall  follow  him.”  They  did  so — to 
Schubert  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  ailing  for  some  time. 
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The  following  year  he,  too,  was  seized  with  illness — a  kind 
of  typhoid;  within  a  fortnight  he  was  dead.  Outside 
Austria  his  death  caused  little  comment.  But  two  under¬ 
standing  souls  wept  for  his  loss — Schumann  burst  into 
tears  at  the  news,  Mendelssohn  also.  But  these  men  knew 
him  for  what  he  was ;  they  knew  that  he  had  worked  long- 
hours  for  his  art,  striving  to  leave  the  world  a  little  richer 
than  he  found  it.  As  for  his  funeral,  it  does  not  do  to 
compare  or  contrast  it  with  that  of  Beethoven.  Where 
were  the  twenty  thousand  people.^  There  were  scarcely 
more  than  twenty,  let  alone  twenty  thousand.  When  we 
think  of  the  public  funeral  of  Mendelssohn,  when  the  shops 
were  shut  and  the  streets  draped  in  black,  or  of  that  of 
Chopin  in  Paris — the  most  moving  event  of  Parisian  life 
in  1849 — our  hearts  go  out  to  this  poor  soul  whom  Fate 
had  managed  to  cheat  out  of  everything  during  his  life  and 
even  after  his  death. 

Rut  his  friends  felt  his  loss.  Many  v/ere  the  gatherings 
— ScJmbertiaden  they  had  once  been  called — when  whole 
evenings  were  given  up  to  his  music,  and  many  were  the 
stories  told  of  him  and  his  quaint,  shy  ways. 

The  poet  Mayrhofer,  with  whom  Schubert  had  lived  for 
some  time,  recalled  the  happy  days  they  spent  in  a  dingy 
room  together.  He  remembered  how  they  worked  every 
morning,  he  at  his  lyrical  poems  and  Schubert  at  his  music. 
He  remembered  how,  on  one  occasion,  Schubert  had  pur¬ 
loined  a  sheet  upon  which  the  ink  was  not  yet  dry.  “  By 
the  time  it  was  dry,”  said  Mayrhofer,  “he  had  set  it  to 
music.” 

It  seems  strange  that  Schubert  should  be  remembered 
by  a  symphony  called  Unfinished,  and  yet  not  strange: 
his  whole  life  was  unfinished.  His  education,  his  tech¬ 
nique,  his  development — all  unfinished.  He  had  genius 
enough  for  a  dozen  :  he  never  had  a  real  chance.  He  wrote 
600  songs  :  he  did  not  make  so  much  as  six  hundred  pounds 
all  his  life. 

Eighteen  operas,  eight  symphonies,  fourteen  quartets, 
six  masses,  and  hundreds  of  pianoforte  works  bore  his 
signature;  he  never  earned  enough  by  them  to  keep  him¬ 
self.  It  is  unique  in  the  history  of  art;  most  of  the  com- 
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posers  managed  to  earn  their  daily  bread ;  he  alone  seems 
to  have  been  the  exception. 

He  had  no  more  business  acumen  than  a  child  :  when¬ 
ever  he  was  called  upon  to  discuss  “  terms  ”  he  trembled 
like  a  leaf.  He  would  take  anything  he  was  offered  rather 
than  argue  :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  publishers  knew  it 
and  acted  accordingly. 

He  sustained  something  of  a  shock  when,  in  1828,  he 
gave  a  concert — the  only  one  of  his  life  which  he  himself 
promoted  and  which  consisted  entirely  of  his  own  works. 
He  made  thirty-two  pounds  out  of  it.  For  the  settings  of 
Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  songs  he  received  twenty  pounds; 
for  the  Divertissement  a  la  Hongroise,  twelve  pounds. 
But  such  payments  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

When  the  Lichtenthal  Church  Choir  wanted  a  new  Mass 
they  asked  for  one;  when  anyone  had  a  birthday  he  was 
honoured  with  a  name-day  cantata;  when  Schubert  wanted 
to  get  an  opera  performed  he  was  lucky  if  he  obtained  an 
appointment  to  discuss  it;  when  he  wanted  to  sell  his  songs 
the  publishers  told  him  they  would  not  take  them  at  a  gift. 

He  would  have  given  away  anything  he  had  :  it  so 
chanced  that  he  had  very  little ;  but  he  probably  gave  more 
pleasure  to  his  friends  as  it  was — at  any  rate  they  seemed 
as  though  they  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  him. 

His  whole  life  is  a  record  of  works  and  friendships — 
both  numbered  by  the  hundred.  He  came  into  the  world 
for  one  purpose — just  to  sing  to  mankind  on  paper. 
Everything  of  his  that  has  lasted  these  hundred  years  was 
w’ritten  at  white  heat  and  at  top  speed,  and  every  bar  of  it 
is  lyrical :  Schubert  is  the  Prince  of  Songsters,  who  has 
come  into  his  own  at  long  last. 

In  this,  the  year  of  his  centenary,  honour  will  be  paid 
where  honour  is  more  than  due  :  already  there  have  been 
processions  in  the  streets  of  Vienna  and  a  huge  effigy  of 
him  drawn  by  ponies  and  followed  by  children  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  period.  And  so  the  world  of  our  day  honours 
the  God-sent  Songster  of  Vienna.  Yet — in  his  day,  he 
went  hungry! 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  BALTIC 
By  Robert  Machray 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  region  of  the  Baltic 
underwent  the  great  political  changes  which,  resulting 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  World  War,  took  shape  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Republics  of  Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  and  the  Free  City  of 
Danzig,  all  with  more  or  less  considerable  frontages  and 
important  ports  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  that  sea.  Of 
the  five  Republics,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  are  often 
called  the  New  Baltic  States;  the  phrase  originated  from 
the  fact  that  large  parts  of  the  first  and  second  were  styled 
the  Baltic  Provinces  by  Russia  in  pre-War  days,  and  is, 
besides,  inexact,  because  the  third  is  an  old  State  which, 
like  Poland,  has  been  brought  to  life  again.  Finland  was 
autonomous,  having  as  its  sovereign  the  Tsar  as  Grand 
Duke.  In  or  about  1918  the  five  States  severally  pro¬ 
claimed  their  independence,  a  status  that  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  other  States  on  the  Baltic  and  throughout  the 
world  in  general.  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
separated  themselves  from  Russia;  later  Lithuania 
acquired  Memelland,  which  had  been  German ;  Poland  got 
its  small  Baltic  front  and  Pomerania — the  top  of  the  so- 
called  Corridor — from  Germany,  which  also  lost  Danzig. 
Russia  was  deprived  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Baltic 
littoral,  of  the  whole  of  it  which  it  had  possessed  except 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  does  little 
more  than  provide  a  sea  fairway  to  Leningrad,  its  sole 
remaining  port  in  that  area,  Reval,  Baltic  Port  and  Pernau 
having  gone  to  Estonia,  and  Riga,  Windau  and  Libau  to 
Latvia,  with  the  consequent  political  dislocation  of  its 
through-railway  system  to  the  sea.  Compared  with  Russia, 
Germany  lost  little  of  the  Baltic  coast,  but  what  was  lost 
was  not  unimportant,  for  it  cut  off  East  Prussia  from  the 
rest  of  the  Reich.  After  trying  hard  to  take  their  territories 
from  them,  despite  its  dogma  of  self-determination,  Soviet 
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Russia  was  forced  to  make  peace  by  and  with  the  five 
States,  though  not  with  all  at  the  same  time,  the  process 
coming  to  an  end  in  1920  with  the  Treaty  of  Riga  which 
settled  its  relations  with  Poland.  The  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  not  concerned  with  Finland,  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  but  did  affect  Poland  (Pomerania)  and  afterwards 
Lithuania  (Memelland),  Germany  suffering  accordingly. 
The  “  New  Baltic  States,”  therefore,  came  into  being  at 
the  expense  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany — Poland 
inherited  Galicia  from  Austria-Hungary,  but  as  that 
Empire  has  disappeared  it  does  not  need  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  is  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany,  then,  that 
these  States  may  have  to  reckon.  Will  they  have  to.^  It  is 
an  anxious,  a  deeply  serious  question. 

Soviet  Russia  violated  the  principle  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  which  it  had  preached,  but  so  far  it  has  not  broken 
the  peace  treaties  made  with  the  Baltic  States,  that  is, 
broken  them  in  the  letter,  though  it  has  not  even  yet  carried 
out  all  their  provisions;  it  has,  however,  not  kept  them  in 
spirit,  for  it  has  promoted  putsches,  as  at  Reval,  in 
Estonia,  in  1924,  or  plots,  as  at  Riga,  in  Latvia,  in  August 
last,  for  the  subversion  of  these  States,  and  its  intrigues 
have  been  incessant.  The  early  days  of  the  history  of  the 
five  States  were  dark  and  terrible  because  of  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  Bolshevik  invaders.  Finland,  Estonia  and 
the  others  know  very  well  what  Sovietism  means,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  they  compelled  the  Soviet  to  make  peace 
and — perhaps  all  the  more  for  that  very  reason — Soviet 
Russia  has  been  their  constant  preoccupation.  They  have 
sought  to  avoid  giving  it  any  pretext  for  hostility;  this  is 
notably  true  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  who  have  made  the 
Russians  as  free  of  their  ports  as  are  their  own  citizens,  and 
place  no  impediment  whatever  in  the  way  of  the  transit  of 
Russian  goods  inward  or  outward.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
bound  to  do  this  by  their  treaties  with  the  Soviet,  but  they 
have  implemented  very  amply  the  provisions  that  apply 
by  giving  large  free  zones,  with  warehouses  and  the 
requisite  machinery,  in  their  harbours,  and  by  low  rates  on 
their  railways  to  the  Russians,  who  thus  suffer  little  or  no 
economic  loss  from  having  possession  no  longer  of  these 
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countries.  Not  a  few  observers  thought  when  Estonia  and 
Latvia  were  first  established  as  States  that  these  fine  ports 
would  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  Soviet,  and  they 
prophesied  the  speedy  demise  of  these  republics.  But  the 
generous  transit  policy  outlined  above  greatly  lessened  the 
temptation,  and  in  any  case  there  has  been  no  direct  attack 
by  the  Russians.  As  already  indicated,  the  Soviet  has 
worked  against  the  Baltic  States  indirectly  and  “  under¬ 
ground,”  separately  and  individually.  But  it  has  also 
worked  against  them  by  preventing  their  union.  It  has 
done  its  utmost  to  make  a  Baltic  League  impossible,  and 
to  a  large  extent  it  has  succeeded  in  this  effort. 

With  the  exception  of  Poland  the  Baltic  States  are  small 
republics,  with  a  total  population  of  about  ten  millions, 
Finland,  the  largest,  having  upwards  of  three  millions 
and  a  half,  and  Estonia,  the  smallest,  less  than  one  million 
and  a  cjuarter.  Apart  from  each  other  they  are  weak 
politically,  and  the  Soviet’s  policy  has  aimed  at  keeping 
them  apart,  on  the  easily  intelligible  principle.  Divide  et 
mpcra.  The  various  attempts  of  the  States  to  form  a 
I  Baltic  League  hav^e  not  been  devoid  of  result  altogether, 

I  but  only  two  of  them,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  have  formed  a 

I  defensive  alliance.  In  1922  it  looked  as  if  a  League  of 

i  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Poland  in  a  defensive  union 

i  had  been  brought  about,  as  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  these 

States  had  signed  a  treaty  at  Warsaw  to  that  end,  but 
Finland  declined  to  ratify  it,  and  accordingly  it  fell 
,  through.  At  that  time  Finland  professed  that  it  had  no 
fear  of  the  Soviet,  and,  while  acknowledging  its  racial  tie 
with  Estonia,  was  inclined  to  orient  itself  towards  Scan- 
'  dinavia,  particularly  Sweden,  as  in  the  light  of  its  history 

:  and  the  partly  Swedish  composition  of  its  people  was 

5  eminently  natural.  Nor  did  it  have  any  special  liking  for 

]  connecting  itself  with  Poland,  embarrassed  by  the  Vilna 

1  controversy  and  uncertain  relations  with  Germany.  All 

i  along  the  question  of  Vilna  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to 

I  the  making  of  a  Baltic  League,  affecting  not  only  Poland 

!  and  Lithuania,  but  also  Latvia,  because  the  trunk  railway 

i  from  Libau  to  Romny,  in  Russia — the  line  which  in  pre- 

i  War  days  had  contributed  most  in  creating  a  great  port  at 
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Libau — passes  over  a  few  miles  of  Lithuanian  territory 
before  entering  Poland,  and  has  been  rendered  inoperative 
by  the  “closing”  of  the  Lithuanian-Polish  frontier  bv 
Lithuania  in  its  hostility  to  Poland.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  difficulties  that  confront  a  Baltic  League.  Two  years 
ago  Latvia,  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  largely  increased 
trade  with  Russia,  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  by  which  goods  coming  from  Russia  were  given 
tariff  preferences  far  in  excess  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
sort,  and  this  has  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  holding  up 
the  negotiations  for  a  Customs  union  between  this  State 
and  Estonia  which  otherwise  would  have  come  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  In  all  these  troubles  the  hand — by  no 
means  the  “fine,  Italian  hand”  of  diplomacy — of  the 
Soviet  was  to  be  discerned  readily  enough,  for  it  took 
scarcely  any  pains  to  disguise  its  objectives. 

Germany  has  moved  in  most  of  the  Baltic  States  much 
more  indirectly  than  has  Soviet  Russia.  In  Finland,  Ger¬ 
man  influence  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  before  the  War, 
but  Finnish  relations  with  Germany  are  friendly.  The 
other  Baltic  States  had  good  reason  to  remember  the  rigour 
of  the  German  occupation  during  the  War;  nor  have 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  forgotten  the  hard  struggle 
they  had  to  get  rid  of  German  forces  in  1918-19.  But  the 
three  States  are  on  good  terms  with  Germany,  which  is  one 
of  their  chief  customers,  and  takes  large  quantities  of  their 
products  in  exchange  for  its  commodities  and  cash,  the 
balance  generally  being  against  it.  Through  this  trade 
Germany  quietly  pursues  “  pacific  penetration  ”  of  these 
States,  and  reinforces  it  by  persistent  cultural  and  other 
methods  at  once  clever  and  not  too  obtrusive.  Though 
Estonia  and  Latvia  belonged  to  Tsarist  Russia,  political 
power  locally  was  exercised  by  their  large  landowners,  the 
“  Baltic  Barons,”  who  were  German.  One  of  the  first 
things  these  two  States  did  was  to  pass  agrarian  legislation 
which  dispossessed  these  gentry  of  much  the  greater  part 
of  their  estates.  Some  compensation  was  given,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Barons  retired  disgruntled  into  Germany, 
whence  they  keep  up  an  agitation  which  finds  support 
among  the  German  Nationalists  and  has  its  repercussion 
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in  these  countries  themselves,  where  there  is,  therefore,  a 
certain  distrust  of  Germany.  Lithuania  is  not  in  the  same 
case,  for  most  of  its  pre-War  big  landowners  were  Poles; 
but  there  is  the  question  of  Memel,  still  a  distinctively 
German  town,  to  divide  it  from  Germany.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Germany  is  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing 
a  settlement  of  the  Vilna  question — it  is  too  good  a  card 
against  Poland.  As  for  Poland,  the  nature  of  its  relations 
with  the  Reich  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  neither  descrip¬ 
tion  nor  characterisation  here.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
Germany  would  like  to  see  a  Baltic  League,  based  on 
Poland,  come  into  existence.  In  any  case  a  Baltic  League 
of  the  five  States,  with  a  total  population  of  forty  millions, 
would  be  an  important  political,  regional  combination,  and 
were  it  to  function  with  the  same  solidarity  as  does  the 
Little  Entente,  another  regional  combination  of  about 
equal  numerical  strength,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  highly 
significant  factor  in  Europe.  A  Baltic  League  would  from 
the  nature  of  things  be  defensive ;  for  years  to  come  the 
evident  and,  indeed,  inexorable  condition  of  its  being 
would  be  peace  founded  on  the  present  status  of  the 
various  Baltic  countries. 

Last  spring  reports,  not  lacking  substance  apparently, 
were  current  that  large  Soviet  forces  had  been  concentrated 
on  the  Finnish  frontier.  There  was  at  least  enough  truth 
in  these  statements  to  excite  alarm  in  Finland,  where  it 
had  hitherto  been  thought  there  was  no  need  to  regard  the 
Soviet  with  any  apprehension.  Afterwards  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  Red  troops  on  the  frontier  was  explained  as  merely 
the  transference  of  regiments  from  other  parts  of  Russia 
in  exchange  for  regiments  that  had  been  stationed  there 
and  withdrawn,  but  the  fact  was  established  that  the 
strength  of  the  new  arrivals  was  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  force  they  replaced.  In  June  and  July  last  reports 
of  a  different  kind  appeared  in  the  Press  affecting  the 
whole  immense  Baltic  region.  These  were  to  the  effect 
that  a  cold  and  wet  spring,  followed  by  an  equally  cold 
and  wet  summer,  had  been  disastrous  to  the  crops.  The 
Baltic  States  are  in  the  main  agricultural — they  may  be 
described  as  Peasant  States  for  the  most  part.  Poland  has 
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great  timber,  coal  and  oil  industries,  and  some  of  the  other 
States,  as,  for  example,  Finland,  exploit  their  forest 
wealth;  but  it  remains  true,  even  as  regards  Poland,  that 
they  depend  for  their  living  chiefly  on  successful  harvests. 
Now,  some  of  these  States  had  poor  crops  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that 
the  failure  of  the  crops  this  year  would  materially  impair 
their  economic  position.  This  does  not  apply  to  Poland, 
which,  relatively  to  its  area,  has  a  very  small  frontage  on 
the  Baltic,  and  much  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  outside 
Baltic  weather  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Poland, 
away  from  the  Baltic,  has  good  crops.  Everybody  now 
knows  how  the  economic  and  the  political  tend  to  coincide, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  a  crop-catastrophe  in  the  other 
States  might  have  serious  political  as  well  as  economic 
consequences.  It  was  possible  there  might  be  a  crisis. 

I  visited  most  of  these  States  in  1921  and  again  in  1925, 
and  spent  some  weeks  in  Poland  and  Danzig  in  1926.  In 
other  ways  I  kept  myself  well  informed  about  them,  and 
last  summer  (1928)  I  made  a  tour  of  the  New  Baltic  States’ 
ports — Danzig,  Gdynia,  Memel,  Libau,  Riga,  Reval  and 
Helsingfors,  the  last  three  being  the  capitals  respectively 
of  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Finland.  Included  in  the  itinerary 
was  a  flying  trip  to  Kovno.  I  selected  the  ports  because 
I  thought  it  probable  that  in  them  I  should  get  into 
quickest  touch  with  the  economic  position  and  the  political 
too.  And  so  it  was.  I  made  a  round  of  each  of  the  har¬ 
bours,  noted  what  improvements  had  recently  been  made, 
saw  what  shipping  was  in  port,  and  was  given  all  the 
statistical  information  available.  But  I  also  saw  and  had 
long  talks  with  several  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  States, 
among  them  being  President  Smetona  of  Lithuania,  Presi¬ 
dent  Toennissen  of  Estonia,  MM.  Balodis,  Rebane  and 
Prokope,  the  respective  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latvia, 
Estonia  and  Finland,  several  Vice-Ministers,  Chiefs  of  the 
Press  sections,  important  members  of  Opposition  groups, 
and  a  number  of  journalists  of  note,  the  best  known  of 
whom  were  M.  Erkko,  Editor  of  the  Helsinkin  Sanomai, 
the  foremost  paper  of  Finland,  and  M,  Shaitas,  Editor  of 
Lieutovos  Aidas,  the  organ  of  M.  Voldemaras,  Prime 
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Minister  of  Lithuania.  M.  Voldemaras  I  did  not  see,  but 
I  had  had  a  lengthy  conversation  with  him  in  London  in 
the  early  summer.  I  also  met  industrialists  and  merchants, 
and  had  the  further  advantage  of  talking  freely  with  quite 
humble  folk  who  had  their  own  points  of  view.  The  tour 
began  with  Danzig  at  the  end  of  July,  and  thence  continued 
northwards  throughout  August  till  Helsingfors  was 
reached.  As  it  is  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  this 
article  to  go  into  details,  the  results  of  the  enquiry  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  summary  dealing  first  with  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  and  next  with  the  political. 

Unfortunately  the  reports  of  the  generally  bad  state  of 
the  crops  were  true.  Northern  Lithuania,  Central  Latvia 
and  Southern  Estonia  had  suffered  from  floods  owing  to 
the  excessive  rains.  On  July  31st  the  crops  in  Latvia  were 
two  months  late  :  it  was  thought  then  that  the  winter-sown 
would  mature  and  be  saved,  but  that  the  spring-sown  would 
be  fit  only  for  fodder.  However,  of  the  Baltic  States 
Latvia  was  in  the  worst  case.  Happily  the  weather  in  the 
Baltic  region  totally  changed  in  August.  Blue  skies,  with 
warm  and  sometimes  hot  suns,  with  only  occasional  showers, 
took  the  place  of  the  unchanging  heavy  banks  of  cloud  and 
the  persistent  cold  rains  that  had  made  havoc  of  the  hopes 
of  the  people.  The  crops  improved  steadily,  and  the  har¬ 
vest,  though  it  will  scarcely  be  good,  will  be  much  better 
than  had  been  expected.  The  peasants — the  mainstay  of 
these  States — will  have  enough  for  their  needs.  This  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  while  the  economic  position  must 
to  some  extent  be  affected,  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
desperate  about  it.  The  Reds  across  the  frontier  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  find  there  that  congenial  soil  of  misery  and 
unrest  they  know  well  how  to  cultivate.  Nearly  all  the 
States  give  special  attention  to  dairy  farming,  and  are 
usually  considerable  exporters  of  butter  and  other  dairy 
products;  no  doubt  there  may  be  some  reduction  in  the 
quantity  coming  forward.  The  lumber  industry  in  the 
Baltic  was  described  as  “  rather  quiet,”  but  this  comes  not 
from  lack  of  supply;  it  is  the  demand  that  lags  behind  this 
year,  and  prices  have  fallen.  In  this  matter,  of  course, 
the  market  is  governed  by  factors  that  are  outside  the 
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Baltic  altogether ;  the  present  situation  is  “  fair  to 
middling,”  and  is  not  really  disquieting.  Polish  trade  and 
commerce  have  transformed  Danzig  into  a  great  port 
again;  its  total  exports  and  imports  approximated  eight 
million  tons  in  1927,  or  four  times  more  than  in  1913,  its 
best  year  before  the  World  War,  Gdynia,  Poland’s  new 
port  on  the  Baltic,  approaches  completion,  and  has  already 
more  shipping  than  Koenigsberg.  And  if  Memel  is  dull, 
Libau  stagnant,  and  Riga  much  less  busy  than  of  yore, 
Reval  and  particularly  Helsingfors  show  a  good  deal  of 
activity.  So,  on  balance,  the  economic  situation  does  not 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  Baltic,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
New  Baltic  States  are  concerned. 

Besides  being  a  great  centre  of  commerce,  Danzig  is 
highly  “  political,”  but  the  relations  of  the  Danzigers  and 
the  Poles  have  undoubtedly  improved,  because  the  former 
could  not  fail  to  see  how  little  Germany  could  do  for  them, 
and  how  their  beautiful  and  romantic  city  really  depends 
for  its  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  its  prosperity,  on  its 
hinterland,  which  is  the  basin  of  the  Vistula  or,  in  brief, 
Poland.  They  now  also  see  that  they  have  not  been  very 
nice  to  the  Poles  in  the  past,  and  therefore  are  looking 
with  no  little  anxiety,  which  in  private  they  do  not  conceal, 
at  the  construction  of  nearby  Gdynia  that  is  proceeding 
apace.  Two  years  will  see  the  completion  of  the  port, 
which  will  then  have  a  capacity  as  great  as  that  of  Danzig. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Danzigers  are  inclined  to  regard 
it  doubtfully,  but  though  Poland  might  make  use  of  it  as 
a  lever  if  they  do  not  come  to  a  completely  satisfactory 
arrangement,  the  most  far-sighted  Poles  proclaim  their 
conviction  that  with  the  constant  development  of  their 
country  both  ports  will  before  very  long  have  plenty  to  do. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  growth  of  Gdynia,  both  as 
port  and  embryo  city,  has  been  remarkable.  In  1926  con¬ 
siderable  progress  had  been  made ;  the  general  outline  and 
some  features  of  the  port  could  be  discerned  easily,  and 
there  was  some  shipping.  To-day  the  port,  with  its  basins, 
quays,  railways,  warehouses  and  other  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment,  is  a  magnificent  reality  on  which  Poland  can  be 
heartily  congratulated.  The  population  of  what  was  a 
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small  fishing  village  five  years  ago  has  increased  to  15,000, 
and  buildings,  some  of  them  of  six  storeys,  are  rising  up  on 
all  sides  with  a  speed  that  recalls  to  an  old  Westerner  like 
myself  a  hustling  American  city  “  on  the  boom.”  The 
“  Captain  of  the  Port  ”  and  his  men  are  now  housed  in  a 
two-storey  block  with  a  high  tower  overlooking  the  whole 
place  instead  of  in  the  small  fisherman’s  hut  which  was 
their  headquarters  two  years  ago.  Perhaps  most  striking 
of  all  is  the  separate  “  war-harbour  ”  which  has  been  con¬ 
structed  under  the  northern  mole  for  the  Polish  Navy,  and 
is  already  in  use;  on  the  slope  of  the  adjoining  headland — 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  crescent-shaped  Bay  of  Gdynia — 
stand  the  new  and  substantial  offices  of  the  Port  Com¬ 
mander  and  his  staff.  In  a  w'ord,  Gdynia  is  a  great  fact — 
and  the  other  great  cognate  fact  is  Danzig.  Both  inevit¬ 
ably  indicate  that  the  question  of  the  Corridor  is  settling 
itself  more  and  more  unmistakably  in  favour  of  Poland 
in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way. 

Outside  Finland  the  question  of  a  Baltic  League  seemed 
to  be  inextricably  entangled  at  present  with  that  of  Vilna. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  about  Vilna  wherever  I  went,  except 
in  that  small  part  of  Poland  I  visited — it  is  the  Corridor 
that  is  of  main  interest  there.  Even  in  Finland  Vilna  was 
a  subject  of  animated  discussion.  Nothing  has  been 
changed  for  the  better  in  this  unfortunate  controversy, 
despite  Lithuania’s  agreement  given  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  last  December  to  drop  the  “state  of  war  ”  it  main¬ 
tained  against  Poland,  and  to  reopen  the  frontier.  The 
frontier  is  still  closed,  after  the  meeting  of  various  Polish- 
Lithuanian  Commissions  which  had  no  result,  and  after 
months  of  recrimination  in  the  Press  of  the  two  countries. 

>  he  affair  moves  in  a  vicious  circle  from  which  any  reason¬ 
able  issue  looks  impossible.  Yet  many  rumours  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  were  afloat  in  the  Baltic,  Lithuania  not  excepted. 
One  of  these  suggested  a  money  indemnity  for  Lithuania; 
the  objection  was  that  any  Lithuanian  who  supported  that 
idea  would  infallibly  be  accused  of  selling  his  country  to 
the  Poles.  Another  rumour  alleged  that  a  formula  had 
been  discovered  that  would  save  the  face  of  Lithuania;  a 
clause  was  to  be  inserted  in  a  peace  treaty  reserving  the 
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Vilna  question  for  fifty  years,  and  permitting  friendly 
relations  meanwhile.  But  this  meant  the  admission  by 
Poland  that  the  question  was  open,  whereas  every  Pole 
holds  it  is  closed  for  ever.  A  third  rumour  declared  that 
Marshal  Pilsudski  had  determined  to  turn  Poland  into  a 
federal  republic,  with  the  hope  in  the  background  that 
Lithuania  would  join  the  federation.  A  fourth  rumour 
which  had  wide  currency  was  that  the  League  of  Nations 
would  bring  such  unanimous  pressure  to  bear  on  Lithuania 
that  M.  Voldemaras  would  give  in,  justifying  his  action  to 
his  countrymen  on  the  ground  that  this  pressure  was 
irresistible.  And  so  forth.  From  this  dense  haze  of 
speculation  one  thing  stood  out,  and  this  was  that  the 
other  Baltic  States  had  lost  whatever  sympathy  they  had 
previously  had  for  Lithuania,  as  is  obviously  the  case  with 
most  other  European  States.  Regarding  Vilna  a  pro¬ 
minent  Baltic  statesman  remarked  to  me :  “  In  England 
much  is  said  about  Vilna,  but  very  little,  if  anything,  about 
the  Ukraine;  yet  the  latter  is  the  far  more  important  ques¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  say  to  you ; 
“  Watch  Ukrainia  !  ” 

This  counsel  brought  up  the  subject  of  Soviet  Russia, 
but  in  its  more  general  aspect,  a  theme  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article.  The  attitude  of  the  Baltic  States  as  a 
whole  to  the  Soviet,  now  that  the  “  Finnish  scare  ”  has 
died  down,  is  based  on  the  belief  that  it  has  no  present 
intention  of  attacking  any  of  them,  though  it  will  continue 
its  policy  of  keeping  them  apart  and  of  doing  as  much 
mischief  in  each  of  them  as  it  possibly  can.  They  are 
thoroughly  well-informed  regarding  the  preparedness  or 
unpreparedness  of  the  Soviet  Army,  as  well  as  the  actual 
state  of  things,  both  political  and  economic,  in  Russia. 
They  know  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Russian  people — 85 
per  cent. — are  peasants  who  are  absolutely  indifferent  to 
anything  but  their  own  immediate  daily  needs.  They  are 
convinced  that  bad  as  things  are  in  Russia  they  will  have 
to  be  much  worse  before  a  situation  will  arise  that  might 
perhaps  cause  a  war  out  of  sheer  desperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  But  they  keep  a  wary  eye  on 
the  Soviet  all  the  time.  They  have  their  peasants  from 
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the  frontier  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  armed  with  rifles 
and  drilled  as  “  Civic  Guards  ”  on  the  Finnish  model — 
all  the  peasants,  in  addition  to  the  regular  forces,  in 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  are  fighting  men,  if  necessary.  The 
States  deplore  the  money  this  costs,  for  they  feel  it  could 
be  spent  in  a  much  better  way,  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
vote  it  in  their  Parliaments.  They  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  see  a  genuinely  friendly  Russia,  but  they  are  “  taking 
no  chances.”  Meanwhile  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  the 
Baltic  League  is  growing.  Finnish  ideas  appear  to  be 
undergoing  a  change;  Finland  now  admits  that  its  own 
interest  would  require  it  to  go  at  once  with  all  its 
resources  to  the  assistance  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  were 
they  attacked;  it  orients  itself  a  little  less  to  Sweden — 
which,  in  fact,  is  now  talking  of  the  formation  of  a 
Scandinavian  League  —  “  Scandia  Major”  —  covering 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  Finns  speak  regret¬ 
fully,  however,  of  the  Swedes  as  being  “  so  passive.”  Yet 
Sweden  is  not  altogether  free  from  Soviet  propaganda  and 
intrigue.  However  it  may  be  with  Sweden,  it  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  say  that  were  the  wretched  Vilna  question 
out  of  the  way,  and  Poles  and  Lithuanians  the  friends  and 
allies  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
five  .States  on  the  eastern  littoral  of  the  Baltic  formingr  a 
strong  League  in  a  very  short  time.  Such  a  League  would 
naturally  have  cordial  and  close  relations  with  any 
Scandinavian  League,  as  the  recent  exchange  of  visits 
between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  President  of  Estonia 
serves  to  indicate. 


THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SITUATION 
By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

A  Presidential  election  will  take  place  in  the  United 
States  on  November  6th.  This  approaching  election  of 
1928  has  aroused  unusual  interest  among  the  people  of 
other  countries,  as  is  indicated  in  the  widespread  comment 
and  speculation  in  the  foreign  Press  since  the  candidates 
of  the  two  great  parties,  Republican  and  Democratic,  were 
chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  voters.  The  questions 
which  are  under  discussion  of  most  lively  Interest  to 
Europeans  are  Prohibition,  the  position  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  incoming  Administration  towards  a  possible  revision 
of  war  debts,  and  the  religious  controversy  aroused  by  the 
Republicans  nominating  a  Protestant  and  the  Democrats 
a  Catholic  for  the  office  of  President.  While  each  of  these 
questions  will  have  some  influence  in  determining  the 
result,  they  cut  both  ways,  as  they  are  not  party  issues. 
The  loss  or  gain  of  one  party  by  reason  of  these  issues  will 
be  largely  offset  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  other  party  for 
the  same  reasons.  In  other  words,  they  cut  across  party 
lines.  It  will  not  be  these  issues,  therefore,  which  will 
determine  the  political  fate  of  the  aspirants  for  PresI 
dential  office. 

In  the  widest  possible  sense  of  the  term  these  Presi¬ 
dential  contests  which  occur  every  four  years  are  “  General 
Elections,”  for  the  tenure  of  practically  every  holder  of 
an  elective  office  expires  automatically  with  the  advent  of 
a  new  Administration,  whether  it  be  the  re-election  of  the 
same  person  to  office  or  not.  The  Senate  alone  retains  two- 
thirds  of  its  previous  membership,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  goes  out  in  entirety.  In  every  State  are 
elected  new  officials,  legislators,  judges  and  what  not,  down 
to  the  most  unimportant  township  office-holders.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  personality  of  the  candidate  has  some 
effect  upon  the  result,  especially  in  purely  local  contests, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards 
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the  national  issues  of  the  day  is  strongly  reflected  in  the 
vote  cast  in  these  General  Elections,  be  it  for  President 
or  for  State  and  local  officials.  The  decision  of  the  voters 
as  to  whom  shall  preside  at  the  White  House  in  Washing¬ 
ton  creates  a  momentum  which  carries  into  office  many 
candidates  of  like  political  persuasion  who  might  other¬ 
wise  fall  by  the  wayside.  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  result  of  a  General  Election  indicates 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  towards  the  issues  involved,  whether  they 
be  positive  or  negative. 

For  some  years  past  the  tyranny  of  the  party  vote  has 
lessened.  Probably  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  voters 
hold  party  ties  in  light  regard,  and  this  independent  or 
floating  vote  now  determines  the  outcome  at  the  polls. 
Another  undetermined  factor  is  the  large  number  of  new 
votes  which  come  into  being  every  four  years  through  the 
coming  of  age  of  a  younger  generation.  There  are  now 
in  the  United  States  about  fifty-five  million  men  and 
women  who  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  potential  male 
voters  exceed  the  female  voters  by  about  one  million. 
About  thirty  million  votes  will  be  cast,  as  the  non-voting 
element  is  very  large,  especially  in  some  of  the  older 
States.  This  is  due  mostly  to  indifference,  although,  of 
course,  a  large  number  are  prevented  from  voting  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  their  control.  When  the  issues  at  stake 
are  not  clearly  defined,  or  of  passing  character,  the  total 
vote  is  less  than  at  other  times,  and  as  a  rule  this  smaller 
vote  indicates  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are,  and  a 
lack  of  fear  that  any  change  in  the  Administration  will 
result  from  the  election.  An  example  of  this  was  in  1924, 
when  Mr.  Coolidge  received  about  sixteen  million  votes 
and  his  Democratic  opponent  only  about  nine  millions. 
The  people  were  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were;  with 
the  character  and  policies  of  the  candidate,  and  took  it 
for  granted  there  would  be  no  change. 

In  1928  both  of  the  candidates  are  men  who  have  played 
no  part  in  national  politics,  and  it  may  be  said  that  what 
is  known  of  them  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  voters  is  only 
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a  matter  of  hearsay.  There  are  no  clear-cut  issues  between 
the  two  parties.  In  the  matter  of  Prohibition  it  is  known 
that  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  Mr.  Charles  Curtiss,  are  outspoken  in  advocating  a 
continuance  of  the  present  restrictions;  while  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
is  in  favour  of  modifying  the  law,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Mr,  Joseph  Robinson, 
opposes  his  colleague  in  that  he  is  a  Prohibitionist.  It  is 
also  quite  generally  believed  that,  no  matter  what  the  views 
of  the  incoming  President  might  be,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  secure  from  Congress  any  legislation  which 
would  change  the  present  status  of  liquor  control.  This 
belief  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  if  a  general 
plebiscite  were  taken  in  the  country  as  a  whole  a  large 
majority  would  be  found  for  Prohibition,  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  personally  would  not  object  to  a 
liberalisation  of  the  laws  governing  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  would  not  favour  such  a  move, 
either  out  of  respect  or  in  fear  of  the  sentiment  prevailing 
in  their  constituencies.  A  “  wet  ”  President  might  pos¬ 
sibly  soften  the  rigour  of  enforcement,  but  he  could  not 
do  so  without  arousing  criticism.  The  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  this  year  will  not  be  a  test  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
question  of  Prohibition,  notwithstanding  the  widespread 
belief  in  some  places  inside  and  outside  of  the  United 
States  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

The  people  of  Europe  regard  the  coming  election  with 
interest  for  the  reason  also  that  with  a  new  Administration 
in  Washington  may  come  a  new  orientation  of  the  question 
of  war  debts.  While  this  may  in  time  prove  to  be  the 
case,  this  matter  has  no  real  standing  as  an  issue  in  the 
campaign.  During  the  first  year  of  the  new  Administration 
the  question  of  German  reparations  and  the  French  war 
debt  will  come  up  for  reconsideration.  The  reappearance 
of  these  matters  in  the  field  of  international  controversy 
wdll  be  the  signal  for  urgent  appeals  for  the  revision  of 
certain  paragraphs  in  the  treaties  of  peace.  The  Treaty 
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of  Trianon  calls  loudly  for  revision,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  open  the  question  of  revision  in  one  direction  and  deny 
it  in  another.  The  makers  of  the  Dawes  Plan  predicted 
further  action  later  on,  and  as  America  is  now  a  heavily 
interested  creditor  in  German  affairs  the  attitude  that  will 
be  assumed  by  the  new  Administration  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Europe.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  possible  that  the  people  of  Europe  would  be 
better  served  by  Mr.  Hoover  than  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  the 
former  is  well  versed  and  more  widely  experienced  in 
international  affairs  than  his  opponent.  As  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  this  matter  will  have  but  slight  influence  upon  the 
American  voters,  and  the  final  attitude  of  Washington 
towards  the  whole  question  of  American  financial  interest 
in  European  affairs  will  be  determined  by  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  the  next  two  years  rather  than  by  any 
present  opinions  or  speculations.  The  American  people 
have  invested  over  three  thousand  million  dollars  in 
Europe  since  the  Armistice,  and  now  have  a  very  practical 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  less  material  interest  which  is  much  greater 
than  is  given  credit  by  those  who  do  not  know  them  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  In  the  matter  of  Prohibition  European 
economic  interest  and  quite  generally  the  sympathies  of 
the  European  peoples  are  with  Mr.  Smith,  but  their  hopes 
for  benefits  to  come  from  a  possible  modification  of  the 
present  restrictions  are  not  well  founded,  regardless  of 
whether  Mr.  Smith  reaches  the  White  House  or  not. 

The  religious  controversy  which  has  entered  into  the 
campaign  is  deplored  by  many  people  in  both  parties,  but 
that  it  has  been  made  an  issue  by  extremists  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true.  The  anti-Catholics  are  the  attacking  party, 
and  the  Democrats,  with  their  Catholic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  are  on  the  defensive.  There  are  more 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  single  sect, 
but  the  combined  forces  of  Protestantism  greatly  out¬ 
number  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  this 
question  of  religion  has  never  before  entered  into  the  con¬ 
troversies  engendered  by  a  Presidential  election  as  a  direct 
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issue  it  is  a  new  factor  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  its 
true  significance.  If  any  votes  are  cast  for  Mr.  Smith 
because  he  is  a  Catholic  it  will  be  done  quietly.  Follow¬ 
ing  its  usual  policy  in  the  United  States,  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  Church  will  take  no  part  in  politics,  knowing 
that  such  action  would  militate  against  the  chances  of  the 
Catholic  candidate  and  strengthen  the  opposition. 

The  more  extreme  element  among  the  Protestants, 
knowing  that  it  has  nothing  to  lose  and  possibly  something 
to  gain,  is  making  open  warfare.  Whether  in  the  end  this 
religious  question  will  make  much  difference  in  the  vote  is 
an  open  question.  It  might  deter  some  people  who  were 
originally  inclined  to  vote  Republican  but  who  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  actions  or  policies  of  their  party  from 
shifting  their  allegiance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
voters  will,  however,  determine  the  direction  of  their  sup¬ 
port  on  this  issue  alone.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  a  majority  of  the  Catholics  have  always 
voted  with  the  Democratic  Party.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  of  Irish  extraction,  and  also  because 
the  industrial  populations  have  been  recruited  largely 
from  immigration  from  Catholic  countries,  and  this  is 
where  the  greatest  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  to 
be  found.  As  a  rule  the  population  of  the  farming  areas 
is  Republican  and  Protestant,  and  the  only  effect  the 
religious  controversy  might  have  is  to  confirm  these  people 
in  their  Republicanism,  although  they  might  have  been 
inclined  to  vote  Democratic  this  year  as  a  protest  against 
the  agrarian  policy  or  lack  of  policy  of  the  present  Re¬ 
publican  Administration.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
while  the  present  day  is  credited  with  a  widespread  and 
increasing  indifference  to  religion,  as  represented  by  the 
churches,  there  has  been  a  very  large  annual  gain  in 
church  membership  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  organisations  have  increased  their  membership  in 
greater  proportion  than  have  the  Catholics.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  have  the  churches  included  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  population  on  their  rolls.  It 
cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  this  question  of  religious 
belief,  as  it  has  arisen  in  this  political  situation,  is  of  any 
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less  importance  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  days  when 
less  liberality  of  thought  was  allowed  expression. 

The  real  issue  in  this  contest  is  as  to  whether  the  nation 
is  content  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  carry  on  notwith¬ 
standing  certain  antagonisms  created,  or  whether  these 
antagonisms  are  deep-seated  enough  to  bring  about  a 
change  to  what  would  be  a  largely  experimental  direction 
of  affairs  in  Washington.  There  has  been  the  usual 
defection  of  more  or  less  prominent  men  from  both  parties. 
These  defections,  however  much  advertised,  carry  few 
votes  with  them.  The  American  public  is  somewhat 
cynical  as  to  motives  in  cases  of  this  kind.  In  some 
European  countries  public  men  have  a  large  personal  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  when  one  of  these  men  changes  his  political 
base  he  takes  with  him  his  own  army.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  was  the  only  man  in  recent  years  in  public  life  in  the 
United  States  who  could  have  been  credited  with  a  fol¬ 
lowing  of  this  character;  one  which  would  accept  his 
leadership  under  any  banner.  Even  Mr.  Roosevelt  over¬ 
estimated  his  power,  however,  for  when  he  raised  his 
standard  in  rebellion  he  and  his  men  failed  in  their 
objective,  and  the  only  thing  they  accomplished  was  the 
defeat  of  the  party  from  which  they  had  seceded,  by 
splitting  the  vote.  No  man  since  his  time  or  for  many 
years  before  has  given  evidence  of  possessing  sufficient 
personal  influence  with  the  American  voters  to  determine 
the  outcome  of  an  election. 

The  Republicans  are  appealing  for  votes  on  their  record 
of  accomplishment.  The  Democrats  can  only  criticise 
what  has  been  done  and  promise  to  do  better.  Had  the 
late  President  Harding  lived  out  his  term  of  office  the 
result  of  the  coming  election  might  have  been  in  greater 
doubt  than  it  is,  for  in  his  brief  Administration  there  were 
unfortunate  developments  which  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  gave  the  opposition  effective  material 
for  an  attack.  The  death  of  the  President  relieved  him 
of  all  personal  responsibility  and  the  prompt  and  fearless 
steps  taken  by  Mr.  Coolidge  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  cleared  him  of  all  suspicion  of  being  politi¬ 
cally  contaminated.  That  this  is  so  was  shown  in  1924 
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when  he  received  the  largest  majority  in  the  Electoral 
College  given  to  a  candidate  in  recent  years.  Speaking 
generally,  the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  during  the 
past  eight  years  is  favourable  to  a  continuance  in  office. 
The  weakest  point  in  their  armour  is  an  alleged  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  agrarian  industries.  Certain 
measures  of  a  paternalistic  character  were  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge.  In  this  the 
President  showed  great  political  courage,  and  this  is 
generally  acknowledged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farming 
industry  has  recently  been  through  a  period  of  depression 
as  compared  with  the  prosperous  times  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  farmers  are  asking  for  a  constructive  programme 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Mr.  Hoover  suggests  a 
revision  of  import  duties  in  such  directions  as  to  benefit 
agriculture,  the  construction  of  waterways  to  cheapen 
transportation,  and  such  other  legislation  as  might  benefit. 
Mr.  Smith  contents  himself  with  a  criticism  of  the  actions 
of  his  opponents,  and  promises  relief  without  specifying 
even  as  vaguely  as  does  Mr.  Hoover  just  how  it  is  to  be 
secured.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  excepting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  improving  all  facilities  and  removing  any  legis¬ 
lative  discriminations,  the  farming  industry  of  the  United 
States  will  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits  and  its  com¬ 
petitive  power,  as  this  industry  does  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  political  but  an  economic  problem,  to 
be  worked  out  in  connection  with  world  conditions.  Each 
succeeding  Government  of  the  United  States,  whether  it 
be  Republican  or  Democratic,  will  do  what  it  can,  and  no 
Government  will  comimit  itself  to  direct  subsidy,  which 
is,  in  fact,  theoretically  at  least,  more  obnoxious  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  policy  than  to  Republican  theories.  During  the 
past  year  the  conditions  in  the  agricultural  industry  in  the 
United  States  have  improved  over  those  which  prevailed 
in  the  two  previous  years,  and  many  observers  in  touch 
with  the  farmers  and  concerned  for  their  welfare  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  feeling  against  the  Government  which 
was  marked  at  one  time  has  softened  to  a  considerable 
extent. 
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The  farmers  have  been  strongly  Republican  in  their 
sympathies  ever  since  the  Civil  War,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  obvious  discrimination  or  neglect  of  their  interests 
in  much  of  the  fiscal  legislation  fathered  by  the  Republican 
Party  they  have,  as  a  rule,  remained  faithful.  This  is 
specially  true  of  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
since  that  section  of  the  United  States  has,  through 
increase  of  population,  acquired  the  balance  of  power  in 
an  election,  it  is  regarded  as  the  Republican  stronghold. 
There  are  five  million  votes  in  the  Middle  West,  pre¬ 
dominantly  agrarian  in  character,  and  there  now  appears 
no  serious  defection  in  the  customary  political  allegiance. 
In  the  South,  that  erstwhile  Democratic  stronghold,  the 
people  have  accepted  the  nomination  by  their  party  of  a 
“wet”  and  Catholic  candidate  with  ill-concealed  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  The  people  of  the  South  have  benefited 
more  than  in  any  other  section  by  Prohibition.  To 
deprive  the  negroes  of  liquor,  even  if  the  law  was  often 
evaded,  has  improved  social  and  economic  conditions 
beyond  measure.  It  has  introduced  an  element  of  safety 
in  some  communities  entirely  lacking  hitherto,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who  proposes  a  return 
to  recent  insecurity  is  not  to  their  liking.  Also  the 
people  of  the  South  are  fanatically  Protestant,  and  here 
again  their  candidate  offends  their  taste.  This  feeling 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  bring  the  truly  Southern 
States  into  the  Republican  column,  but  it  may  affect  the 
border  States  to  a  noticeable  degree. 

A  summary  of  the  issues  discussed  in  these  pre-election 
days  would  lead  to  confusion,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done 
the  man  who  is  elected  President  can  do  no  more  than 
express  his  opinion.  The  final  decision  as  to  what  action 
shall  be  taken  rests  with  Congress.  Even  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  vetoes  a  measure  it  can  be  made  into  a  law  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislative  power.  Pre-election 
promises  are  rarely  fulfilled  unless  there  is  an  absolute 
need  for  their  enactment  into  law  and  a  majority  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  behind  them.  There  is  at  the 
moment  no  widespread  demand  for  any  radical  changes  in 
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the  existing  laws.  Both  parties  are  proclaiming  the  same 
objectives,  only  differing  in  the  routes  to  be  followed  or 
the  means  to  be  employed.  The  Republicans  are  in  and 
the  Democrats  are  out;  the  great  game  is  to  reverse  this 
position.  The  Republicans  are  in  the  fortress,  however, 
and  well  supplied.  The  besiegers  are  at  a  disadvantag^e 
not  only  in  their  present  position  but  in  their  past  record 
of  ineffectiveness  when  given  the  fortress  to  hold,  for  they 
have  soon  been  defeated  largely  through  dissensions 
within  their  own  ranks. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  election  this  year  will  be 
the  outcome  of  the  contest  for  seats  in  Congress.  The 
present  or  Seventieth  Congress  is  Republican  by  a  narrow 
margin.  There  are  ninety-six  senators,  of  .whom  forty- 
eight  are  Republicans,  forty-seven  are  Democrats,  and  one 
is  Farmer-Labour.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
has  the  deciding  vote.  In  the  organisation  of  the  Senate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  Farmer-Labour  member 
voted  with  the  Republicans,  thus  giving  them  a  majority. 
If  he  had  voted  with  the  Democrats  Vice-President 
Dawes,  by  his  deciding  vote,  would  have  been  able  to 
achieve  the  same  result.  There  are  435  members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  present  House  the 
Republicans  have  a  majority  of  forty-two.  All  of  the 
House  is  to  be  elected,  and  one-third  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  Senate  twenty-two  Democrats  go  out  of  office,  nine 
Republicans,  and  one  Farmer-Labour.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Republicans  will  retain  control  of  the 
House  and  attain  a  safer  majority  in  the  Senate.  From 
many  points  of  view  it  is  always  better  for  the  country 
if  the  party  in  power  has  a  clear  working  majority  in 
Congress. 

A  fierce  controversy  now  rages  in  the  United  States  as 
to  whether  the  country  is  prosperous  or  not.  For  several 
years  past  there  has  been  a  marvellous  development  in 
almost  every  line  of  industry  and  finance.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  was  at  a  minimum,  fortunes  were  quickly  and  easily 
made,  and  the  national  wealth  reached  a  point  which 
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astonished  the  world  and  excited  its  envy.  For  some 
time  past  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  a  time  of  reaction 
must  come  soon,  for  history  shows  that  such  reactions  have 
followed  every  period  of  great  national  prosperity.  It 
was  expected  two  years  ago  by  some  of  the  best-informed 
men  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  but  it  did  not 
materialise  to  a  noticeable  degree  until  this  year.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  slackening  in  the  speed  of  material 
progress,  and  in  some  lines  a  distinct  depression  has 
appeared.  Coming  as  it  does  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  real  seriousness  of 
the  slump.  Unemployment  has  increased  and  the  number 
of  commercial  failures  is  greater  in  the  past  twelve  months 
than  for  some  time. 

As  has  always  been  the  case,  the  political  party  in  power 
is  blamed  for  the  reaction ;  it  has  in  other  years  been  blamed 
and  held  responsible  for  bad  crops.  The  average  intelli¬ 
gent  citizen  knows  that  hard  times  are  not  as  a  rule  caused 
by  any  political  maladministration,  but  human  nature  likes 
to  find  a  culprit  to  blame  for  misfortune,  and  politicians 
are  quick  to  take  advantage.  Hence  to-day  in  the  United 
States  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  minimise  the  extent 
of  the  slump  and  the  Democrats  are  exaggerating  it  to  the 
utmost.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics.  The  farmers  have  had  a  rather  thin 
time  for  the  past  three  years;  in  certain  lines  of  industry 
t  there  has  been  over-production,  and  quite  generally  a  limit 
!  has  been  found  for  the  extension  of  foreign  markets. 
These  causes  have  brought  about  more  unemployment  than 
of  late;  the  home  market  has  been  restricted  in  conse- 
i  quence,  and  with  a  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  export  over 
i  import  has  come  the  beginning  at  least  of  a  period  of  com- 
i  parative  dullness  in  the  national  activities.  This  has 
j  resulted  also  in  a  more  restricted  money  market,  a  shrink- 
J  ing  of  credit  facilities  and  dearer  money.  Many  of  these 
phenomena  are  merely  precautionary  measures  inspired  by 
^  the  banks,  but  they  are  indicative  of  a  general  condition. 
?  Just  how  far  this  slump  will  go  and  how  long  it  will  last 
I  no  one  can  say,  but  the  best  opinion  is  that  it  is  merely  a 
pause  in  the  breathless  pace  which  has  marked  American 
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national  progress  in  the  past  six  years.  During  that  time 
the  United  States  has  made  such  sound  progress  and 
increased  the  permanent  national  wealth  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  can  be  no  serious  backsliding.  In  certain 
important  lines  of  industry  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
slump,  and  the  real  financial  strength  of  the  country  is 
carefully  conserved  and  unassailable.  It  will  not  be  until 
the  smoke  of  the  political  battle  has  cleared  away  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  a  true  estimate  as  to  the  real 
situation.  Those  in  control  of  the  major  finances  of  the 
country  and  the  heads  of  the  great  industrial  enterprises 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  final  outcome,  in  which  the  people 
of  Europe  are  also  deeply  concerned,  for  at  the  moment 
American  money  is  financing  the  recovery  of  nearly  a  score 
of  European  countries  and  it  is  most  important  that  this 
flow  of  capital  should  continue. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Coolidge 
and  his  proposed  successor,  Mr.  Hoover,  stands  for  the 
conservation  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  these 
interests  with  the  way  in  which  the  Government  has  con¬ 
ducted  its  affairs.  Mr.  Hoover  undoubtedly  has  the  good¬ 
will  of  these  interests ;  he  has  the  traditional  Republicanism 
of  the  farmers  at  work  on  his  behalf ;  he  has  the  support 
of  Mr.  Coolidge  and  the  entire  Republican  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  he  -himself  has  demonstrated  a  genius  for 
organisation  which  has  been  acknowledged  and  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  people  of  Europe,  who  have  benefited 
therefrom.  The  Democratic  candidate  has  none  of  these 
forces  at  work  for  him;  his  only  strength  is  his  own 
admirable  personality,  his  picturesque  career,  and  his 
appeal  to  such  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  controlling 
political  power  as  may  exist.  It  would  seem  that  when 
Mr.  Coolidge  remarked  succinctly  and  without  a  quaver 
of  doubt,  “  Mr.  Hoover  will  be  elected,”  that  his  statement 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  prophecy. 


NITROGEN  AND  THE  PASTURES  OF 
ENGLAND 


By  Lancelot  Lawton 

Nothing  more  remarkable  occurred  in  the  first  period  of 
the  twentieth  century  than  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
production  of  artificial  nitrates.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  this  expansion  took  place 
within  a  decade.  In  1913  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the 
world  production  of  nitrates  was  of  organic  origin. 
Twelve  years  later  the  consumption  had  nearly  doubled, 
and  of  the  increase  all  but  six  per  cent,  was  synthetic,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  which  was  derived  from  the  air. 

Atmospheric  nitrogen  was  first  isolated  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  one  hundred  and 
tifty  years  elapsed  before  practical  processes  were  evolved 
for  its  production  on  a  great  scale.  The  incentive  for  their 
discovery  arose  from  the  needs  of  war;  nitrates  are  as 
indispensable  for  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives  as 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  soil,  as  requisite  for  destruction  as 
for  creation.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  stimulation  to 
manufacture  them  came  only  when  the  nations  sought  to 
exterminate  one  another,  only  when  universal  carnage 
caused  imperative  demand.  Up  till  then  the  soil  of  all 
lands  had  been  deteriorating  from  an  insufficiency  of 
nitrogen,  of  which  the  air  contained  inexhaustible  supplies. 
It  was  a  certainty  that  unless  access  to  these  inexhaustible 
supplies  became  possible  catastrophic  results  would  follow; 
Crookes  foresaw  no  other  alternative  than  awful  famine, 
the  sequel  to  which  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
hegemony  of  the  white  races;  1931  was  his  critical  date. 
More  was  being  taken  out  of  the  soil  than  was  being  put 
back  into  it;  in  other  words,  contemporary  generations 
were  subsisting  by  incurring  colossal  debt,  which  it  would 
be  hopeless  for  future  generations  to  think  of  discharging. 
The  Great  War  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  world  from 
the  hunger  predicted  by  Crookes.  Nitrogen  fixation,  its 
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prime  invention,  salvaged  incalculably  more  lives  than  it 
sacrificed;  millions  were  killed  by  high  explosives,  but 
hundreds  of  millions  survived  because  of  the  increased 
fertility  of  the  earth.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  discovery 
famine  would  have  followed  upon  the  ruin  of  the  War. 
Not  merely  was  immediate  famine  averted,  but  a  means 
was  devised  by  which  famine  could  be  averted  in  the  future. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  scarcity  will  never  occur 
again.  As  yet  only  enlightened  farmers  understand  the 
advantages  of  nitrogen.  Much  educational  work  has  yet 
to  be  done  before  knowledge  on  the  subject  becomes  wide¬ 
spread.  Then  there  is  the  economic  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Expenditure  on  nitrogen  is  profitable.  It  is  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  those  concerned  with  agriculture  to  see 
that  the  farmer  is  placed  in  a  financial  position  such  as 
will  enable  him  to  incur  this  expenditure.  In  Western 
Europe  and  America  the  value  of  nitrogen  is  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  In  Russia  and  other  countries,  where  agriculture 
remains  in  a  primitive  state,  the  peasants  are  ignorant  of 
its  properties.  In  these  regions  vast  tracts  of  territory 
have  gone  out  of  cultivation  for  the  want  of  it.  A 
sufficiency  of  nitrogen  presupposes  an  abundance  of 
enlightenment,  and  there  is  more  of  the  one  in  the  air  than 
of  the  other  on  the  earth.  Enough  has  been  said,  I  think, 
to  show  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  the  solution  of  the  world-wide 
agricultural  crisis  now  taking  place,  and  for  bringing  about 
that  world-wide  agricultural  renaissance,  the  signs  of 
which  ate  so  clearly  evident. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  Great  Britain,  for  naturally  our 
chief  concern  is  to  find  out  where  our  own  country  stands 
in  this  great  transformation.  Here  the  outstanding  fact  is 
the  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture-land.  This  conver¬ 
sion  has  now  been  persistent  throughout  nearly  sixty  years. 
Whereas  in  1871  three-fifths  of  the  agricultural  area  was 
under  arable,  at  the  present  time  three-fifths  is  under  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  To-day  we  only  produce  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  meat  which  w’e  eat.  And  more  and  more  we  become 
dependent  on  foreign  foodstuffs,  for  which  the  gigantic 
sum  of  £340,000,000  is  paid  yearly.  Cattle  herds,  notably 
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for  dairy  purposes,  increased  until  this  year,  when  they 
showed  a  marked  decrease  on  1927.  Sheep  flocks  have 
decreased  uninterruptedly.  Beef  production  declined — 
partly  because  of  the  increase  of  dairy  herds. 

Such  facts  are  not  new.  They  have  been  set  forth 
repeatedly.  Because  they  are  so  well  known,  it  is  strange 
that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  should  have 
been  so  widely  ignored.  It  was  economic  reality  that 
forced  the  farmer  to  convert  his  arable  into  grazing  land. 
Prices  of  cereals  were  unfavourable  compared  with  those 
of  animal  products.  Competition  with  the  great  corn- 
growing  countries  became  a  hopeless  business.  Less 
labour  was  required  for  tending  cattle  than  for  raising  corn. 
In  the  sixty  years  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  population 
nearly  doubled,  but  the  number  of  workers  on  the  land 
steadily  diminished. 

The  increase  of  cattle,  prior  to  the  present  year,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  pasture-land,  has  been  noted. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  increase  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rise  of  population.  In  no  sphere  of  agriculture, 
therefore,  is  there  any  sign  of  the  country  becoming  self- 
supporting.  The  substitution  of  pasture  for  arable  land 
has  been  followed  by  increased  importations  of  those  com¬ 
modities  which  such  a  transformation  ought  to  have 
averted.  Yet  nothing  is  more  evident  *han  that  the  trend 
of  British  agriculture  is  fixed  and  unalterable.  It  is  true 
that  agriculture  in  this  country  is  characterised  by  great 
diversity  arising  from  localised  conditions.  But  when  full 
allowance  has  been  made  on  this  account  the  conclusion  is 
warranted  that  the  growth  of  pasture-land  will  continue. 
The  problem  is  not,  as  some  people  imagine  it  to  be,  to 
seek  a  means  of  arresting  these  changes,  of  reversing  the 
current  of  the  last  sixty  years  by  replacing  arable  for 
;  pasture-land.  Rather  should  we  strive  to  facilitate  in 
every  possible  way  the  great  transformation  which  is  taking 
place  under  our  very  eyes  and  which  has  already  made  so 
I  much  progress  as  to  render  its  permanence  and  continua- 
i  ti&n  inevitable.  As  things  are  now,  British  agriculture 
I  would  appear  to  be  stranded  at  a  half-way  house.  It  has 
j  largely  substituted  cattle-raising  for  grain  production,  but 
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has  not  yet  learned  how  to  make  the  most  profit  from  the 
change. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  England  produced  all  the 
food  which  she  needed  and  exported  a  surplus,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards — until  1840 — she  produced  most 
of  the  food  required  for  home  consumption.  Since  then 
the  population  has  vastly  increased,  and  nearly  all  these 
additional  people  have  crowded  into  the  towns.  To-day 
nothing  is  more  dismal  than  a  picture  of  the  English 
countryside,  roads  occupied  with  noisy  motors  scurrying 
from  place  to  place,  field  after  field  empty  or  but  thinly 
populated  with  cattle.  Once  these  fields  were  ploughed 
and  covered  with  corn.  Driven  by  economic  stress  to 
convert  them  into  pasture,  farmers  have  yet  been  unable 
to  make  the  best  use  of  them  in  this  new  form.  Thus 
England  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — neither  a  good 
arable  country  nor  a  good  pasture  country.  She  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  green  wilderness. 

Let  us  consider  what  are  the  most  practical  measures 
which  need  to  be  taken.  Frequently — too  frequently, 
perhaps — the  case  of  Denmark  is  quoted.  The  Danish 
farmer,  as  is  well  known,  when  faced  with  the  competition 
of  foreign  grain  resorted  to  methods  quite  opposite  to 
those  of  the  British  farmer.  Instead  of  diminishing,  he 
increased  his  arable  land;  to-day  only  about  one-seventh 
of  the  cultivated  area  of  Denmark  is  devoted  to  grazing. 
The  remainder  is  used  largely  for  the  production  of  fresh 
food  for  cattle,  roots,  green  fodder,  and  corn  which  is  also 
fed  to  stock  when  prices  are  unfavourable.  For  the  rest, 
the  animals  are  sustained  by  imported  corn,  bran,  and 
cake.  Thus  cheap  foreign  grain,  instead  of  causing  the 
decline  of  agriculture  as  it  did  with  Great  Britain,  was 
the  foundation  of  Denmark’s  agricultural  prosperity.  Upon 
it  w^as  built  the  unique  dairy-farming  system  of  Denmark. 

In  stating  these  facts  I  am  merely  recapitulating  what 
has  been  said  before.  My  motive  in  so  doing  is  to  justify 
a  distinction  rather  than  a  comparison  between  England 
and  Denmark.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  Denmark.  And  much  British  pasture 
land  is  of  a  high  quality.  However  disputable  it  may  be 
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as  to  whether  conversion  from  arable  to  grazing  land  on 
so  vast  a  scale  was  wise  in  the  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  provided  knowledge  is  made  use  of,  it  may  now  turn 
out  immensely  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 

Here  nitrogen  is  of  first  importance.  Experiments  in 
its  scientific  use  have  taken  place  in  eighty  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  centres,  and  the  results  obtained  were  of  a  very 
remarkable  character.  Precise  balance  sheets  were  kept, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that  money  expended  on  nitrates 
yielded  substantial  profit.  Not  merely  was  the  grazing 
season  considerably  prolonged,  but  the  quantity  of  herbage 
was  substantially  increased.  The  consequences  should  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  British  agriculture. 

Under  the  conventional  system  of  grassland  manage¬ 
ment  the  quantity  of  herbage  reaches  its  maximum  about 
June.  Towards  the  end  of  the  grazing  season  the  stock- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  falls;  in  early  spring  it  is 
also  restricted.  Under  the  new  system  stock  can  be  turned 
out  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and 
the  season  can  be  prolonged  later  into  the  autumn,  ex¬ 
tending  its  period  altogether  to  about  six  months. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  successive  application  of 
nitrogenous  fertilisers,  in  conjunction  with  phosphates  and 
potash,  causes  rich,  leafy  growth  and  prolongs  nutritive 
qualities.  When  the  grass  grows  higher  than  about  four 
inches  nitrate  assimilation  slows  down,  and  subsequent 
growth  goes  to  form  indigestible  fibre.  The  leaf  is  superior 
to  the  stem,  it  contains  more  feeding  value,  more  essential 
minerals,  and  is  altogether  more  palatable  to  the  stock. 
When  cut  in  the  young  leafy  stage  grasses  hitherto  re¬ 
garded  as  inferior  and  looked  upon  as  weeds  have  a  feed¬ 
ing  value  not  less  than  those  grasses  considered  to  be  of 
first  quality.  Since  nitrogen  induces  leafy  growth,  it 
enables  them  also  to  have  an  economic  value. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  nitrogen,  as  I  have  said,  is  that 
it  promotes  and  prolongs  this  rich,  leafy  growth  which  is 
so  nutritious  to  the  stock.  When  applied  to  poor  herbage 
both  quantity  and  quality  are  increased.  A  levelling-up 
process  takes  place,  and  poor  grass  is  raised  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  good  grass.  Experiments  are  in  progress  in  regard 
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to  individual  species  of  grass,  and  the  results  so  far 
obtained,  though  not  hnally  conclusive,  suggest  that 
nitrogen  application  exerts  upon  these  a  levelling-up  effect 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  upon  grassland  as  a  whole. 

When  the  grass  reaches  about  four  inches  in  height — 
when,  in  other  words,  nitrogen  assimilation  is  about  to  cease 
and  indigestible  fibre  is  due  to  appear — then  the  fields  are 
closely  grazed  to  ensure  a  renewal  of  young  grass.  For  this 
purpose  the  land  is  divided  into  small  paddocks  which 
are  grazed  in  succession  and  stocked  so  heavily  as  to  be 
eaten  down  in  about  a  week. 

Recently  it  has  been  established  that  young  grass  is  as 
nutritive  as  cattle  cakes,  the  purchase  of  which  constitutes 
a  large  item  in  the  farmer’s  bill.  Under  the  new  system 
of  management  by  which  continuous  crops  of  young  grass 
are  ensured  for  six  months,  cattle  cakes  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  for  some  animals.  For  milch  cows  and 
fattening  stock  a  supplementary  ration  is  desirable,  but 
this  need  only  consist  of  starchy  cakes,  the  cost  of  which 
is  not  high.  An  intensively  fertilised  pasture,  such  as  is 
created  by  the  new  system,  contains  sufficient  protein  for 
a  cow  with  a  daily  yield  of  five  gallons  of  milk,  but  only 
a  starch  equivalent  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  produce  three 
gallons.  The  starch  cakes  are,  therefore,  required  to  make 
up  the  balance.  The  result  is  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  production  of  milk. 

It  is  possible  that  one  day  all  the  food  required  for  stock 
will  be  found  within  the  country,  and  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  concentrates  will  cease  altogether.  Such  is  the 
ideal  towards  which  we  are  moving.  Already,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  grazing  season  can  be  extended  by  the  use  of 
nitrogen,  and  experiments  are  taking  place  with  a  view  to 
seeing  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  cattle  cakes  composed 
of  dried  and  compressed  grass. 

But  enough  has  been  accomplished  already  to  show  how 
beneficial  are  the  results  following  upon  an  intelligent  use 
of  nitrogen.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  increase 
of  milk  from  cows  grazed  in  fields  treated  under 
the  new  system.  It  should  be  added  that,  whereas 
two  or  even  three  acres  are  required  to  graze  a 
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COW  or  its  equivalent  according  to  the  old  system, 
the  average  area  of  intensively  treated  grassland 
needed  for  this  purpose  is  only  0.72  acre,  and  in 
some  instances  half  an  acre  or  less.  The  possibility,  there¬ 
fore,  now  exists  for  increasing  enormously  the  output  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  and  for  lowering  their  cost  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  more  home  food  pro¬ 
duced  for  beasts  the  more  home  food  is  available  for  men. 
Hitherto,  it  has  been  considered  hopeless  for  British  agri¬ 
culture  to  think  of  competing  with  foreign  imports.  Such 
a  pessimistic  view  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  wheat  and  other 
cereals ;  it  certainly  cannot  any  longer  hold  good  in  regard 
lo  many  of  the  products  associated  with  stock  raising.  I 
see  no  reason  why  Great  Britain  should  not  have  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  population  as  many  cattle  as  Denmark 
possesses.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not  nearly 
so  great  as  those  which  confronted  the  Danish  farmers. 
Whereas  they  had  to  plough  up  pastures  and  convert 
them  into  arable  land  in  order  to  provide  food  for  their 
stock,  no  such  task  has  to  be  faced  in  this  country.  Here 
experiments  with  nitrogen  have  shown  that  the  stock-carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  pasture  land  can  be  considerably  increased, 
and  fully  60  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  of  the  cultivated  area 
consists  of  permanent  pasture.  Providing  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  knowledge  I  repeat  that,  far  from  being  disas¬ 
trous,  as  some  people  suppose,  the  continuous  conversion 
of  arable  into  pasture  land  during  the  last  sixty  years  may 
prove  to  be  highly  beneficial.  Assuming  that  no  more  land 
be  transformed  from  arable  to  pasture  the  intensive 
system  would  provide  grazing  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  at  least  eight  times  the  number  of  cattle  that  at  present 
exist  in  the  country.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  so 
vast  an  increase  would  enable  Great  Britain  to  render  her¬ 
self  very  largely  independent  of  foreign  dairy  imports  and 
also  to  diminish  considerably  her  foreign  meat  imports. 
At  the  same  time  the  opportunities  for  labour  on  the  land 
would  be  multiplied,  and  a  remedy  found  for  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  may  be  dwelt  upon. 
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The  more  productive  pasture  becomes  the  more  land 
is  made  available  for  other  purposes,  notably  for  growing 
winter  food  for  stock.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  an 
improvement  might  put  a  stop  to  the  decline  in  the  acre¬ 
age  of  arable  land.  Were  this  to  be  so,  it  is  possible  that 
the  area  under  cereals  could  be  increased.  More  wheat, 
for  instance,  might  be  grown  and  the  example  of  Denmark 
followed  in  regard  to  its  disposal.  Denmark,  as  has  been 
said,  feeds  home-grown  wheat  to  stock  when  its  prices  are 
unfavourable.  The  Great  War  show'ed  how  perilous  was 
the  situation  of  this  country  in  time  of  emergency  because 
of  its  dependence  upon  foreign  food  imports.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  cultivation  of  pasture  land  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  allaying  apprehension.  It  could,  if  widely 
applied,  render  the  country  self-sufficient  in  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  -It  could  result  in  a  very  large  increase  of  home- 
produced  meat.  And  finally  it  could  lead  to  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  cereals  available.  No  one  pre¬ 
tends  that  it  would  make  the  country  wholly  self-support¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  certainly  go  a  considerable  way  in  this 
direction.  It  would  seem  that  no  alternative  solution  offers 
itself.  Great  Britain  has  definitely  become  a  pasture 
country,  and  grass  has  been  assigned  a  place  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  cultivated  crops.  The  new  methods  which  I  have 
described  are  based  upon  recognition  of  these  facts.  They 
are  in  harmony  with  the  changing  basis  of  agriculture. 
They  seek  to  make  the  most  out  of  conditions  as  they  are, 
conditions  which  a  variety  of  complex  circumstances  has 
created. 

When  the  prospects  outside  Great  Britain  are  examined 
the  need  for  development  on  lines  such  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  becomes  still  more  apparent.  It  is  evident  that 
the  food-exporting  countries  will  have  diminishing  sur¬ 
pluses  to  dispose  of  abroad  in  future  years.  Everywhere 
domestic  consumption  is  increasing  and  the  standard  of 
living  is  rising.  Everywhere  the  people  are  flocking  from 
the  country  into  the  towns.  In  America  much  arable  land 
is  reverting  to  bush;  the  harvest  crop  acreage  in  the  United 
States  fell  by  nineteen  million  acres  in  the  last  five 
years.  Although  the  nations  of  the  European  continent 
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are  striving  to  make  themselves  self-sufficient,  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  import  more  food  than  before  the  War.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  despite  remark¬ 
able  expansion,  agricultural  production  has  not  yet  reached 
the  pre-War  standard,  in  increased  populations,  and  in  the 
higher  standard  of  living  which  has  already  been  noted. 
From  the  dilemma  here  described  there  is  no  escape  with¬ 
out  resort  to  intensification.  And  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  bringing  about  intensification  is  the  use  of  nitrates.  Pro¬ 
viding  they  arc  applied  in  sufficient  quantities,  there  need 
be  no  apprehension  as  to  a  shortage  of  food.  The  world’s 
population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  11.5  millions  per 
annum.  Assuming  that  this  rate  be  maintained,  68.7  million 
additional  mouths  will  have  to  be  fed  during  the  next  three 
years.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  available  ought  to  ensure 
increased  crop  yields  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  this 
larger  population.  There  are  some  experts  who  say  that 
since  nitrogen-fixation  has  become  a  great  manufacturing 
industry,  the  world  could  easily  supply  food  for  double  the 
present  population ;  others  even  assert  that  four  times  the 
present  population  could  be  sustained.  Yet  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  hunger  appearing  somewhere  again  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  precluded.  Science  can  only  provide  solutions — it 
cannot  compel  men  to  accept  them. 


TEN  YEARS  AFTER 


By  John  Bell 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  shot  in  the  War  was 
fired  and  the  Armistice  was  signed.  The  Peace  Treaty  has 
been  in  operation  nine  and  a  half  years.  What  has  hap-  * 
pened  in  the  interval  has  not  been  without  its  notes  of 
tragedy  for  most  of  the  nations  who  w'ere  at  war,  and  no 
one  can  say  what  may  conceivably  occur  in  the  future. 
What  has  happened  ?  What  do  the  nations  expect  of  the 
future  ? 

These  are  questions  which  may  well  arrest  attention  at 
this  moment  when  six  of  the  Powers  have  decided  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  the  basis  that  Germany  has  fulfilled 
her  treaty  obligations  and  therefore  ought  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  her  territory.  The  negotiations  will  be  of  long 
duration.  That  is  certain.  And  it  will  be  surprising  if 
they  proceed  smoothly,  for  the  negotiators  have  different 
points  of  view  on  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

Let  us  hark  back  and  endeavour  to  study  from  certain 
angles  the  questions  that  have  to  be  settled.  Take  the 
German  position.  At  first  Germany  claimed  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland  as  a  right.  She  argued  that  she  was 
disarmed,  that  she  had  executed  the  military  clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  We  know  the  difficulties  that  were  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Military  Control 
in  effecting  her  disarmament.  Germany  was  not  willing 
to  disarm.  She  concealed  guns,  ammunition  and  machines 
for  turning  out  engines  of  war.  All  these  things  were 
found  and  destroyed,  and  in  the  end  the  Inter-Allied  Mili¬ 
tary  Commission  at  Versailles,  of  which  Marshal  Foch  was 
the  President,  was  moved  to  report,  not  without  pressure 
from  certain  Governments  (for  there  were  doubts  on  the 
matter,  and  they  still  exist),  that  Germany  had  at  last 
executed  the  military  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
Ambassadors’  Conference  therefore  proclaimed  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  disarmed. 

The  next,  and  probably  the  most  difficult,  problem 
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before  the  Allies  was  the  enforcement  of  the  reparation 
payments  by  Germany.  And  here  again  Germany 
adopted  the  same  policy  of  tergiversation  that  she  had 
followed  in  regard  to  disarmament.  She  did  not  desire  to 
shoulder  the  burden  that  had  been  put  upon  her.  It  was  a 
heav7  load,  but  the  damage  she  had  caused,  wilfully  and 
in  a  spirit  of  sheer  destruction,  was  enormous,  and  had  to 
be  repaired.  Let  us  be  just  to  the  Germans.  They  had 
a  motive  for  defaulting  in  their  reparation  payments,  for 
they  were  never  informed,  and  have  not  up  to  now  been 
told,  how  much  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay.  They 
were  not  told  because  the  Peace  plenipotentiaries  were 
unable  to  fix  the  damages.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Germany- 
defaulted  in  1922,  and  France,  as  her  largest  creditor,  and 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  British  representative  on 
the  Reparation  Commission,  secured  a  majority  vote  which 
entitled  her  to  take  action. 

The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  by  French  and  Belgian 
military  forces  in  1923  has  always  been  held  to  have  been 
a  great  mistake.  France  and  Belgium  used  compulsion  in 
order  to  obtain  reparation  payments  in  kind  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Beyond  a  number  of  Italian  engineers  who  worked 
with  the  French  and  Belgian  engineers  in  exploiting  the 
Ruhr  industries  they  had  neither  assistance  nor  sympathy 
in  what  was  a  most  disagreeable  task  undertaken,  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  all  the  Allies  who  participated  in 
the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  And  let  not  this  fact  be  for¬ 
gotten  :  those  Governments  which  were  against  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Ruhr  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  their  share 
of  the  profits.  In  the  light  of  what  has  occurred  the  action 
of  France  and  Belgium  had  a  good  result,  for  without  it 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  have  been  a  Dawes 
Plan. 

When,  by  her  policy  of  passive  resistance  pursued  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  what  she  had  agreed  to  pay,  Ger¬ 
many  precipitated  her  bankruptcy,  which  was  fraudulent, 
it  was  her  former  enemies  who  came  to  her  rescue,  put  her 
on  her  feet  again,  and  prepared  a  scheme  for  enabling  her 
to  discharge  her  obligations.  The  Dawes  Plan  has  worked 
remarkably  well  up  to  now,  but  those  who  conceived  it 
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never  regarded  it  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  reparations 
problem,  and  now  that  the  complete  annual  payments  have 
begun  as  from  September  last  (they  are  fixed  at 
2,500,000,000  gold  marks)  Germany  is  clamouring  for  a 
revision  of  the  scheme,  and  is  coupling  with  her  demand 
the  request  that  the  Rhineland  shall  be  entirely  evacuated. 

As  regards  her  demand  for  revision  she  has  logic  on  her 
side.  Seven  years  ago  the  total  of  her  indebtedness  was 
fixed  at  132,000,000,000  gold  marks.  This  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  figure,  for  it  has  been  shown  beyond  any  manner  of 
doubt  that  if  she  continued  to  make  her  annual  payments 
without  default  she  would  never  be  able  to  free  herself. 
Therefore  her  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan 
is  perfectly  justified.  She  has  a  right  to  know  where  she 
stands ;  her  creditors  cannot  hold  her  in  bondage  for  ever. 

In  spite  of  her  woeful  position  after  the  War,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  policy,  which  was  stupid  from  the  point  of 
view  of  hastening  the  peace  era  and  facilitating  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Europe,  a  work  in  which  all 
the  nations  had  to  co-operate  if  the  ravages  of  the  War  had 
to  be  removed,  Germany  has  achieved  wonders  in  ten 
years.  Her  population  is  six  and  a  half  millions  more 
than  in  1914;  she  has  increased  her  coal,  lignite  and  coke 
production  enormously;  with  the  exception  of  the  trans¬ 
port  of  coal  her  railway  traffic  is  from  120  to  130  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  1913;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  her  savings  banks  showed 
deposits  of  six  milliard  gold  marks  as  compared  with  three 
milliards  for  the  same  period  in  1926.  Her  economic 
prosperity  is  therefore  unquestioned  despite  the  fact  that 
she  has  over  half  a  million  of  unemployed. 

This  apparent  paradox  is  not  due  to  any  deficiency  in 
production,  but  rather  because  production  has  not  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  her  population. 
And  if  it  has  not  increased  it  is  because  enterprise  is 
hindered  by  the  heavy  interest  charges  which  German 
industry  has  to  pay  for  loans.  This  handicap  is  only 
momentary.  The  rapid  growth  of  German  industry  will 
command  less  onerous  loan  conditions  in  the  future. 
There  does  not  exist  any  reason  why  this  growth  should  be 
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arrested.  It  will  certainly  not  be  stopped  by  labour 
troubles,  for  employers  and  workmen  have  realised  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  disastrous  strikes  and  of  pinning 
their  faith  to  arbitration  settlements.  Satisfactory  as  is 
the  German  position  economically,  Chancellor  Muller  has 
stated  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  “  a  sound  and  fertile  soil, 
but  has  sprung  out  of  borrowed  money.”  Does  he  think 
of  what  would  have  been  Germany’s  lot  if  the  money  had 
not  been  forthcoming  }  She  was  down  and  out  and  would 
have  remained  crushed  and  without  hope  had  not  loans 
been  granted  to  her.  Now,  thanks  to  this  assistance,  she 
is  holding  up  her  head  proudly,  and  conscious  of  her 
resuscitation,  of  her  growing  power  in  every  domain  of 
activity,  she  has  put  forward  demands  which  had  to  be 
discussed. 

Article  431  of  the  Peace  Treaty  provides  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  fifteen  years  if  Germany  fulfils  all  her  obligations.  This 
Article  has  been  variously  interpreted.  France  held  the 
view  that  it  could  not  be  a  question  of  evacuation  until 
reparations  had  been  paid,  but  it  is  significant  that  she  has 
modified  her  attitude,  and  is  now  prepared  to  withdraw 
her  soldiers  from  the  Rhine  if  she  is  given  two  guarantees  : 
(i)  that  reparations  payments  will  be  assured;  (2)  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  her  security  in  the  future. 

At  one  time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  the  French  idea  was 
that  Germany  could  obtain  her  liberation  if  she  was  pre 
pared  to  accelerate  her  reparation  payments.  It  was  a  case 
of  making  advance  payments  which  would  enable  France 
to  meet  the  cost  of  reconstructing  her  devastated  depart¬ 
ments  and  at  the  same  time  wipe  off  her  debt  to  America. 
She  wanted  to  join  the  evacuation  problem  with  that  of 
debts,  arguing  that  she  would  only  be  able  to  pay  America 
and  England  with  the  money  she  obtained  from  Germany. 

The  position  of  France  h?is  to  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  evacuation  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is 
contingent  on  a  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  Two  years 
ago  France  was  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  The  franc 
threatened  to  go  the  way  of  the  mark.  Radical  and 
Socialist  politicians,  bent  on  governing  the  country  in 
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accordance  with  party  ideals  and  without  taking  heed  of 
the  necessities  of  the  moment,  had  wrecked  the  finances. 
In  twenty-six  months  M.  Poincare’s  Government  of 
National  Union  has  straightened  things  out.  The  finances 
have  been  nearly  restored,  but  the  enormous  internal  debt 
remains,  though  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its 
gradual  reduction,  and  by  measures  of  consolidation  the 
floating  debt  has  already  fallen  from  79  to  33  milliard 
francs.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  France  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  remarkable  prosperity.  The  surest  proof  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  labour  barometer.  At  the  time  of  writing 
there  are,  throughout  the  whole  of  France,  only  500  people 
in  receipt  of  out-of-work  allowances.  The  indications  are 
that  France  will  enter  upon  a  period  of  even  greater 
prosperity.  Steps  have  been  taken  for  increasing  her  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  highly  industrialised  country.  The  industries 
that  were  created  for  the  duration  of  the  War  are  still 
flourishing,  and  the  intention  is  to  keep  them  going,  even  if 
stronger  measures  of  protection  have  to  be  taken. 

A  stable  Government  with  a  specific  goal  before  it  has 
accomplished  great  things  for  France,  which,  economically, 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  Europe  at  this 
moment.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  a  few  years  French  taxation,  which  is  higher 
than  many  people  imagine,  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
French  preoccupations  of  the  moment  are  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  obtain  just  reparation  from  Germany,  and  it 
is  in  this  spirit  that  France  has  consented  to  discuss  the 
German  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland.  But 
she  is  prudent.  She  has  given  eloquent  proofs  of  her 
desire  for  improved  relations  with  Germany,  and  the  policy 
of  M.  Briand,  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  ranks  among 
the  most  ardent  peace  idealists  in  Europe,  is  approved  not 
only  by  the  Government,  but  by  the  entire  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  general  expectation  is  that  the  evacuation  of 
the  Rhineland  is  desirable  in  the  general  interest,  France 
will  not  be  opposed  to  it,  if  the  guarantees  she  has  postu¬ 
lated  and  to  which  she  is  entitled  are  secured.  There  is  an 
entirely  new  outlook  in  France  since  November  i  ith,  1918. 
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In  ten  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  of  French 
opinion,  and  its  most  eloquent  manifestation  is  the 
universal  desire  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  world  peace. 

When  we  turn  to  the  position  in  England  as  it  presents 
itself  ten  years  after  the  Armistice  we  are  confronted  with 
a  totally  different  set  of  facts.  Of  all  countries  which  took 
part  in  the  mighty  struggle,  is  there  one  whose  economic 
situation  is  worse  than  that  of  England?  The  War  not 
only  impoverished  us,  but  it  created  a  distressing  situation 
of  industrial  paralysis  from  which  we  do  not  seem  able  to 
emerge.  Other  countries  are  forging  ahead,  fighting  for 
markets  and  gaining  them,  but  England  has  found  many 
of  her  trade  outlets  closed,  with  the  result  that  for  years 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  workless  people  have  been  a 
charge  on  the  State.  Successive  Governments  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  solve  this  tragic  problem  of  unemployment, 
but  the  solution  has  yet  to  be  found,  and,  in  truth,  no  real 
solution  is  in  prospect. 

The  British  coal  trade  is  gradually  diminishing.  The 
heavy  subventions  given  to  it  were  but  palliatives.  It  is  an 
industry  that  cannot  be  safeguarded,  and  for  lack  of  orders 
pits  are  closing  down.  What  we  are  doing  now  is  to  try 
to  safeguard  other  industries,  to  adopt  a  policy  pursued 
by  other  countries  :  in  other  words,  to  engage  in  a  tariff  war. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  after  the  Armistice  another 
struggle  was  to  begin,  a  war  not  of  trenches  but  of  tariff 
walls.  The  beautiful  dream  of  the  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Europe  has  not  been  realised.  Nor  has  that  other 
dream  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  connoting  economic 
co-operation,  by  which  was  implied  a  sort  of  Customs 
Union  which  would  permit  every  country  to  live  and  work 
out  its  industrial  and  commercial  destiny.  Instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  America,  where  there  are  no  tariff 
barriers  protecting  the  trade  of  the  different  States,  the 
European  countries,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  economists, 
bankers,  and  industrialists,  have  preferred  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  stark  protection,  the  effect  of  which,  in  most 
countries  where  it  is  practised  a  puirance,  has  been  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living.  . 

1  he  League  of  Nations  was  created  in  order  that  there 
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should  be  no  more  military  conflicts  in  the  future.  But  it 
will  find  that  it  has  other  things  to  do  besides  promoting 
disarmament  conferences.  It  is  desirable  to  limit  naval 
and  military  armaments  in  the  interest  of  over-burdened 
taxpayers,  but  what  about  the  economic  armaments  which 
to  many  students  of  the  situation  in  Europe  to-day  stand 
in  equal  need  of  limitation?  England  is  the  hardest  hit 
by  these  tariff  barriers  which  have  throttled  her  trade. 
Without  doubt  she  is  the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  War,  for 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  her  industrial  economy  being 
mercilessly  attacked  by  those  whom  she  helped  to  victory. 

The  internal  problem  of  England  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  European  problem  of  the  moment,  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland,  for  somehow  British  statesmen  seem 
to  think  that  when  once  this  is  solved  there  will  be  a  general 
settling  down.  Here,  again,  we  are  assuming  the  role 
which  has  not  always  been  happily  played  in  the  past.  It 
is  the  role  of  magnanimity  towards  a  beaten  foe.  It  was 
the  British  Government  which  hastened  the  decision  of 
the  Ambassadors’  Conference  that  Germany  had  been  dis¬ 
armed,  and  it  looks  as  if  our  Foreign  Office  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  accelerating  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhineland.  Lord  Cushendun,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
British  Government  at  Geneva,  would  not  associate  him¬ 
self  with  the  French  thesis  that  the  reparation  payments 
to  be  received  from  Germany  should  be  allied  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  inter-Allied  debts.  We  stand  by  the  Balfour  Note 
on  this  matter :  the  payments  we  receive  from  those 
countries  to  whom  we  lent  money  for  prosecuting  the  War 
shall  not  be  less  than  those  we  have  engaged  to  make 
to  America  in  accordance  with  the  debt  settlement  effected 
with  that  country.  Further,  we  shall  take  no  steps  to 
Induce  America  to  modify  that  settlement. 

The  question  is :  how  will  this  dignified  attitude  affect 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  and  how  will  it 
square  with  the  French  idea  of  receiving  accelerated  pay¬ 
ments  in  return  for  her  consent  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  Rhine?  Evidently  the  total  German  debt  pro¬ 
visionally  fixed  in  1921  at  132  milliard  gold  marks  will 
have  to  be  rigorously  reduced,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
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Financial  Commission  appointed  at  Geneva  will  have 
before  it  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  finding  ways  and 
means  of  securing  the  guarantees  of  payment  that  will 
satisfy  France.  A  French  authority  on  this  question  of 
German  reparations  is  M.  Jacques  Seydoux,  who  was 
formerly  the  financial  expert  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  and  he 
has  suggested  that  a  definite  settlement  would  be  to  grant 
an  abatement  of  the  German  debt  fixed  by  the  Reparations 
Commission  by  nearly  three-fourths,  even  if  Germany- 
paid  to  the  Allies  two  and  a  half  milliard  gold  marks 
a  year  for  the  whole  period  during  which  they  have  to  pay 
their  own  debts  to  America.  He  argues  that  this  settle¬ 
ment  would  give  a  margin  of  480  to  500  million  gold  marks 
a  year,  sufficient  for  the  service  of  a  loan  which  would  fur¬ 
nish  almost  half  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  reconstructing 
the  devastated  regions. 

A  settlement  on  this  basis  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  Germany,  who,  however,  would  have  to  accord  an 
advantage  in  turn.  This,  it  is  suggested,  could  be 
obtained  by  placing  loans  or  selling  the  railway  and  indus¬ 
trial  bonds  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  thus  putting  at  the  disposal 
of  France  capital  with  which  she  would  be  able  to  liquidate 
immediately  or  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  her 
debt  to  America.  The  Germans  are  jibbing  at  the 
annuity  of  two  and  a  half  million  gold  marks,  declaring 
that  it  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  pay.  But  this  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Agent-General  for  the 
Payment  of  Reparations,  who,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  has 
supervised  the  execution  of  the  Dawes  Plan  with  remark¬ 
able  ability.  If  France  has  to  accept  less^  from  Germany 
she  can  only  do  so  if  her  debt  to  America  is  reduced,  for 
M.  Seydoux  insists  that  the  margin  between  what  she 
receives  and  what  she  pays  in  liquidating  her  war  debts 
must  remain  the  same. 

The  negotiations  for  a  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan  on 
w  hich  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine  is  contingent  will  be  long 
and  tedious,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  will  give  rise 
to  serious  divisions  of  opinion  among  the  experts  of  the  six 
Powers  who  will  conduct  them.  However,  the  will  to 
come  to  a  decision  exists;  and  just  as  the  Dawes  Plan  was 
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accepted,  grudgingly,  it  is  true,  by  Germany,  so  it  is  hoped 
that  she  will  agree  to  the  new  plan  which  will  secure  for 
her  the  liberation  of  her  territory. 

But  just  as  the  elaboration  of  a  revised  plan  for  the 
payment  of  reparations  will  occupy  the  experts  for  a  very 
long  time,  so  will  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  Com¬ 
mission  of  Verification  and  Conciliation,  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Franco-Belgian- 
German  frontier  zone.  The  fact  that  the  Allied  Powers 
considered  it  necessary  that  a  body  of  this  sort  should  be 
set  up  implies  doubts  as  to  Germany’s  attitude  after  the 
foreign  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Rhine.  Ger¬ 
many  has  accepted  this  Commission  in  principle,  but  she 
is  hostile  to  the  idea  that  it  shall  continue  to  function  after 
i935>  by  which  date  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  was 
supposed  to  come  to  an  end  if  the  Treaty  obligations  had 
been  fulfilled.  This  Commission  of  Verification  and 
Conciliation  has,  of  course,  been  suggested  in  the  interest 
of  French  and  Belgian  security.  Whatever  be  the  British 
views  on  this  matter — and  as  we  are  not  the  near  neighbour 
of  Germany  we  look  at  it  from  a  different  angle — the  fact 
must  not  be  ignored  that  France  and  Belgium  are  in  mortal 
dread  of  another  aggression.  They  want  to  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  safety,  and  in  the  light  of  the  past,  and  also 
having  regard  to  their  special  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  German  psychology  (for  even  now  no  foreigner 
can  indicate  the  real  state  of  the  German  mind),  who  can 
blame  them  for  insisting  on  precautions?  The  fact  that 
they  are  anxious  about  the  future  is  the  surest  proof  of 
their  pacifism,  of  their  solicitude  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

For  her  part,  France  has  decided  that  she  will  take  no 
risks.  She  is  fortifying  her  frontier,  spending  millions  of 
francs  on  an  elaborate  scheme  of  defence,  the  execution 
of  which  is  to  be  directed  by  Marshal  Petain.  Are  these 
precautions  unnecessary,  when  we  find  the  newspaper 
Germania,  the  organ  of  the  Catholic  Centre  Party,  which 
is  associated  with  Chancellor  Muller’s  Government,  thus 
expressing  itself :  “  We  are  ten  years  from  the  Armistice. 
French  power,  after  having  been  dominant  in  Europe,  is 
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now  at  a  standstill.  The  reflux  has  even  begun.  It  is 
for  resuscitated  Germany  to  resume  the  preponderance.” 
As  we  have  seen,  Germany  was  put  on  her  economic  legs 
again  by  the  assistance  of  the  Allies,  and  it  is  now  claimed 
that  her  industry  could  be  mobilised  for  war  purposes  more 
easily  and  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
(ierman  Government  is  paying  a  heavy  subvention  for  the 
air  fleet;  motor  cars  and  tractors  are  placed  under  strict 
military  control,  and  about  one  hundred  thousand  ex- 
German  officers  are  affiliated  with  military  preparation 
societies. 

It  is  a  singular  and  uncomfortable  fact  that  after  all  that 
has  been  done  in  ten  years  to  safeguard  peace  the  nations 
are  still  ill  at  ease.  The  Locarno  agreements,  the  entry  of 
Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations,  the  signing  of  the 
Pact  for  the  Outlawry  of  War,  the  preparatory  work  for  a 
scheme  of  general  disarmament,  the  dithyrambic  peace 
speeches  of  European  statesmen — all  these  happenings 
have  not  served  to  dissipate  the  fear  of  another  war. 
Naval,  army  and  air  manoeuvres  are  planned  in  keeping 
with  a  possible  eventuality,  and  all  sorts  of  experiments 
are  being  made  with  chemicals  and  machinery.  These 
peace  speeches  of  the  statesmen  have  ironical  echoes.  It 
all  amounts  to  this :  ten  years  after  the  Armistice,  and 
despite  the  aspirations  and  strivings  for  a  stable  atmosphere 
of  international  concord,  Europe  is  still  in  an  unsettled 
state,  fighting  against  direful  apprehensions,  which  are 
real,  and  esoteric  forces  which  seem  to  retard  every 
initiative  undertaken  for  the  general  weal. 
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By  Charles  W.  Domville-Fife 

A  GLANCE  through  the  prints  and  volumes  of  any  old 
curiosity  shop  cannot  fail  to  give  the  impression,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  the  climate  of.  England  has  changed — at 
least  during  the  winter  months.  The  long  spells  of  sharp 
frost  and  deep  snow  must  have  ceased  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly  with  the  transition  from  horse-drawn  coach 
to  steam  train,  electric  car  and  automobile.  Whether  this 
change — about  which  there  is  so  much  controversy — is  for 
the  better  or  worse  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  blue 
skies,  ruddy  sunsets,  white  landscapes,  log  fires  and 
churchwardens^  so  frequently  and  graphically  depicted  by 
artists  and  authors  of  a  past  age,  have  certainly  given  place 
to  long  periods  of  gloom,  with  grey  clouds,  rain-drenched 
fields  and  streets,  and — well,  for  most  of  us,  thoughts  and 
keen  longings  for  lands  bathed  in  the  golden,  life-giving 
rays  which  the  ancients  worshipped  openly. 

Those  who  shake  their  heads  at  change,  even  when  made 
inevitable  by  changing  Nature  herself,  can  take  comfort, 
however,  from  the  fact  that,  withal,  the  inborn  character¬ 
istics  of  this  race  of  island-seamen  are  as  they  were.  The 
South  Seas  call  and  a  fleet  sails  each  year  in  search  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  adventure.  It  is  the  same  fleet,  century  after 
century,  only  the  form  and  purpose  change.  In  this  year 
of  grace  1928-29  over  forty  ships  are  leaving  English 
shores  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  to  satisfy  the 
deep-rooted  craving  of  the  sailor-race — for  it  is  quite  safe 
to  predict  that  there  will  be  few  of  other  nationalities  or 
types  on  board — and  so  the  rover,  the  merchant-adven¬ 
turer,  and  the  barque  in  which  they  sail,  take  new  forms 
and  purposes,  but  nevertheless  combine  to  answer,  readily 
and  eagerly,  the  old  call  which  in  this  age  of  luxury  makes 
itself  manifest  in  this  new  cult  of  the  sea  cruise. 

Each  year,  when  chill  winds  and  fog  spread  over  the 
British  Isles,  an  ever-increasing  army  of  sun-worshippers 
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migrate  with  the  swallows  to  almost  every  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  beauty  spot  in  the  world.  No  improvement 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  travel  has  rendered  this  southward 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  warmth,  light,  colour,  and  romance 
so  easy  of  accomplishment  as  the  development  of  the  sea 
cruise. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  visiting  new  lands  and 
peoples,  often  far  away  from  the  beaten  track,  there  is 
the  charm  of  congenial  companionship  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  entire  absence  of  worry.  There  is  the  daily 
sunshine  in  the  place  of  cold  and  gloom,  the  palms  waving 
in  the  tepid  trade  wind,  the  momentary  flash  of  the  flying 
fish,  the  restful  ease  on  the  awninged  decks,  the  morning 
bathe  in  the  ship’s  deck  pool,  the  excitement  of  shore 
expeditions  amid  novel  surroundings,  the  dancing  on 
moonlit  decks,  and,  above  all,  the  mysterious  lure  of  the 
ocean.  The  sea  cruise  provides  the  thrill  of  foreign  travel 
without  the  reaction. 

Bound  for  the  Amazon 

For  those  seeking  winter  sunshine  in  a  new  world  of 
glamour  and  romance  the  amazing  region  of  tropical 
forests,  rivers,  lagoons,  islands  and  beautiful  birds,  butter¬ 
flies  and  flowers,  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Amazonia 
— a  tropical  paradise  of  Northern  Brazil — provides  an 
almost  perfect  playground  which  at  present  has  the  added 
charm  of  being  unspoiled  and  still  veiled  in  mystery. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  this  land  of  wondrous 
tropical  lights  and  shades,  palm-fringed  beaches,  vivid 
colouring  and  queer  natives,  enjoys  a  delightful  winter 
climate.  One  famous  Harley  Street  specialist  has  called 
it  an  ideal  winter  health  resort,  and  many  now  send  patients 
requiring  warmth,  sea  breezes  and  rest  with  interest  on 
what  is  comparatively  a  calm  water  cruise  to  this  beauti¬ 
ful  region,  where  sun-stroke  is  almost  unknown,  in  spite 
of  its  position  near  the  Equator. 

There  is  a  local  saying  that  he  who  first  tastes  of  the 
juice  of  the  Assai  palm  will  be  lured  back  to  Amazonia 
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again  and  again.  However  this  may  be,  anyone  in  normal 
health,  whether  old  or  young,  who  is  seeking  a  pleasure 
cruise  off  the  beaten  track,  can  board  a  fine  Booth  liner 
in  the  Mersey,  travel  for  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon 
River,  and  return  to  the  starting  point  without  even  havings 
experienced  the  discomfort  of  changing  cabins.  During 
this  unique  six-weeks’  cruise  many  of  the  world’s  beauty 
spots  are  visited. 

There  is  first  the  Portuguese  Riviera,  with  its  violet  sun¬ 
sets  and  its  vine-clad  shores.  Glimpses  of  Oporto,  Lisbon, 
Cintra  and  Mont  Estoril. .  Then  comes  Madeira,  the 
island  of  flowers  in  the  azure  wastes  of  the  South  Atlantic. 
This  is  followed  by  sunny  days  on  a  china-blue  sea,  usually 
spent  deck-bathing,  reading,  listening  to  the  ship’s 
orchestra,  or  playing  sea-tennis  or  golf,  with  evenings  of 
dancing,  while  the  great  vessel  is  crossing  a  southern  sea 
to  the  tropics  of  the  New  World. 

From  Para,  an  interesting  old  city  of  Northern  Brazil, 
for  over  a  thousand  miles,  the  Liverpool  liner  winds  her 
way  through  narrow  lanes  of  sunlit  flood,  between  the  green 
walls  of  the  great  forest,  past  curious  native  pile-dwellings, 
birds  of  bright  plumage,  huge  butterflies  and  night  moths, 
orchids,  palms  of  every  variety,  and  vast  watery  fields  of 
the  giant  Victoria  Regia  lily.  There  are  days  ashore  amid 
all  the  wonders  of  the  greatest  tropical  forest  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  new  and  fantastic  realm  that  is  entered  through  the 
majestic  green  portals  of  the  Amazonian  “  Narrows,”  a 
marvellous  series  of  tropical  fjords,  with  an  atmosphere 
peculiarly  their  own ;  and  it  offers  a  novel  experience  to  the 
most  blase  traveller. 

To  Ceylon  and  India 

There  is  always  a  thrill  of  anticipation  in  the  thought  of 
being  outward  bound,  and  this  is  certainly  not  diminished 
by  the  knowledge  that  one  is  going  to  the  East  in  a  fine 
Bibby  liner.  The  way  lies  south  to  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
reached  in  about  forty  hours  from  Land’s  End.  Within 
this  brief  space  of  time  cold  and  gloom  have  passed  into 
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the  haze  astern,  and  the  blue  ocean  is  broken  only  by  dis¬ 
tant,  lofty  headlands. 

After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  the 
night-enshrouded  waters  are  usually  agleam  with  phos¬ 
phorescent  light,  there  is  a  day  of  sight-seeing  ashore  at 
Marseilles.  This  is  followed  by  a  cruise  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  isle-dotted  Central  Sea  before  the  prosaic 
West  is  exchanged  for  the  gorgeous  East.  At  Port  Said 
a  momentary  glimpse  is  obtained  of  Egyptian  life  and 
colour  before  the  ship  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal,  with 
the  tawny  desert  stretching  away  on  both  sides.  Then 
comes  a  call  at  the  fine  coral  harbour  of  Port  Sudan — gate¬ 
way  of  the  vast  land  of  deserts,  equatorial  forests,  pic¬ 
turesque  natives  and  big  game,  through  which  tourists  can 
now  travel  in  luxury  on  Government  railways  and  steamers 
— and  a  week  of  bright,  sparkling  days  followed  by  starlit 
nights  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  lofty  peak  in  the  filmy  haze  is  usually  the  ocean 
voyager’s  first  glimpse  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  which  lies 
moist,  green,  and  rugged  of  outline  in  the  sapphire  blue  of 
a  southern  sea.  We  are  now  in  the  land  of  coral  reefs, 
palms,  temples,  and  queer  natives  of  distinctly  feminine 
appearance.  Ceylon  is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lands  in  the  world.  At  Colombo  the  great  liner 
is  exchanged  for  a  palatial  hotel  on  shore,  and  there  are 
days  of  rickshaw  riding  and  motoring  through  the  most 
wonderful  scenery  in  and  around  Colombo  to  Mount 
Lavinia  and  its  bathing  beach,  Newara  Eliya,  the  cool  hill 
station,  Peredeniya,  and  its  magnificent  botanical  gardens, 
Kandy,  the  picturesque  old  capital  of  the  Cingalese  kings, 
the  Plains  of  the  Moon,  the  great  ruined  cities  of  old 
Ceylon,  tea  gardens,  temples,  and  other  places  of  interest. 
Having  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  enjoy  the  novel  sur¬ 
roundings,  after  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has  been  explored, 
the  traveller  can  pass,  by  means  of  rail  and  ferry,  into 
Southern  India.  Here  the  choice  of  routes  all  over  our 
Eastern  Empire  is  almost  unlimited,  but  few  will  miss 
seeing  the  great  temple  of  Madura  before  catching  the 
homeward  bound  mail  boat. 
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In  and  Around  South  America 

Far  out  in  the  blue  expanse  of  the  South  Pacific,  some 
300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Valparaiso,  stands  the  lonely, 
romantic  little  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  forth¬ 
coming  cruise  of  the  Pacific  liner  Orduna  offers,  among 
many  other  attractions,  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  Pacific 
island,  which  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  home  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Combined  with  this,  however,  is  a  cruise  round 
South  America,  visiting  some  twenty-four  different  places 
in  eleven  different  countries,  and  traversing  about  22,000 
miles  between  January  and  March — the  three  worst  months 
of  the  English  winter. 

After  leaving  Liverpool  and  crossing  the  much-maligned 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  first  port  of  call  is  La  Rochelle-Pallice, 
a  town  with  constant  reminders  of  the  long  ago,  when  it 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  Then  comes  the 
Spanish  ports  of  Santander,  Coruna,  and  Vigo,  with 
interesting  glimpses  of  Spanish  life  and  scenery,  a  royal 
seaside  resort  of  the  Peninsula,  the  famous  ramparts  and 
burial  place  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  picturesque  natural  harbours  in  the  world. 

Curiously  enough  the  factors  which  make  it  difficult  to 
adequately  describe  this  cruise  completely  round  South 
America  are,  in  reality,  its  principal  attraction.  So  many 
are  the  ports  and  places  visited,  and  so  varied  the  points  of 
interest,  that  to  compress  an  account  of  them  all  into  the 
small  compass  demanded  by  modern  journalism  is  almost 
impossible  if  a  mere  gazetteer  of  Latin-American  place- 
names  is  to  be  avoided. 

Following  in  the  track  of  the  navigators  of  old,  the  next 
place  to  be  visited  is  in  the  New  World.  The  Bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  generally  admitted  to  afford  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  in  existence,  and  the  city  which  lies 
around  its  shores  is  equally  as  picturesque  and  interesting. 
From  Rio  the  way  lies  south  to  Monte  Video,  the  seaside 
capital  of  Uruguay,  where  the  fine  ocean  liner  is  tem¬ 
porarily  exchanged  for  one  of  the  most  palatial  river 
steamers  in  the  world,  and  a  flying  visit  is  paid  to  Buenos 
Aires,  the  millionaire  city  of  the  Argentine. 

Resuming  her  southward  course,  the  Ordtma  reaches  the 
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lonely  Antarctic  Falkland  Islands,  and  then  rounds  the 
southern  portion  of  the  great  American  Continent  by  way 
of  the  glacier-bordered  Magellan  Straits.  Here  is  the 
isolated  but  interesting  little  town  of  Punta  Arenas,  which 
has  now  been  renamed  Magallanes.  It  is  the  southernmost 
town  in  the  world.  Beyond  it  lies  the  snow-covered  wastes 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Antarctic  ice. 
The  scenery  in  the  Magellan  Straits  is  both  grand  and  awe¬ 
inspiring. 

Turning  north  up  the  Pacific  coast  Puerto  Montt  is 
reached,  and  a  spell  ashore  is  allowed  in  the  wild  region 
known  as  “  The  Switzerland  of  Chile.”  Then  comes 
several  small  but  interesting  ports  before  Valparaiso  is 
reached. 

The  time  spent  in  this  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  South 
Pacific  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  traveller  to  explore  the 
principal  sights  of  Chile  before  departing  for  the  Island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  When  beautiful  Santiago  and  other 
interesting  spots  have  been  seen,  the  ship  heads  out  into 
the  broad  Pacific  for  the  island  of  romance.  Here,  amid 
the  palms,  there  are  the  places  made  familiar  by  the  famous 
story  of  adventure.  High  up  on  Crusoe’s  look-out  there 
is  the  memorial  tablet  erected  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Topaz  in  1868  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who 
was  landed  on  this  island  from  the  Cinque  Ports  galley 
in  1704  and  taken  off  in  the  Duke  privateer  on  February 
1 2th,  1709.  It  was  the  story  of  this  Scottish  mariner,  a 
native  of  Largo,  Fife,  which  inspired  Defoe  to  write  the 
immortal  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  homeward  route  of  the  Orduna  is  by  way  of  the 
ports  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  fields;  then  Callao,  a  few  miles 
from  Lima,  the  interesting  and  old  capital  of  Peru,  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  Cuba,  the  Azores,  Spain,  and  home — but 
not  before  the  primroses  have  dappled  with  yellow  the 
green  English  countryside. 

Isles  of  the  West 

Of  cruises  to  the  West  Indies  there  are  a  great  variety. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  pleasure  voyages  by  the  popular 
Arcadian  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  the 
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Cunard  liner  Laucastria  is  to  cruise  in  the  blue  Caribbean. 
Then  there  are  the  excellent  five  weeks’  voyages  to  Bar¬ 
bados,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  and  British  Honduras  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Harrison  Line;  and  a  series  of  cruises  by 
the  fine  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Line,  the  Netherlands  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  the  French  Line,  and  Messrs.  Elders  and  i 
Fyffes.  I 

During  these  voyages  to  the  Isles  of  the  West  the 
traveller  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sunlight,  colour 
and  old  romance.  The  Caribbean,  or  Spanish  Main,  was 
the  sea  of  adventure  from  the  days  of  Drake  to  those  of 
Nelson,  and  still  retains  much  of  its  old  glamour.  Here 
and  there  throughout  these  beautiful  tropical  islands  are 
reminders  of  England’s  sea  power,  both  legitimate  and 
illegitimate. 

These  sunny  days  of  cruising  and  sight-seeing  will 
include,  besides  the  usual  round  of  shipboard  amusements, 
visits  to  Barbados,  with  its  sea-anemone  caves;  Trinidad 
and  its  royal  palms  and  its  pitch  lake;  La  Guayra,  the 
port  for  the  old  Spanish-colonial  city  of  Caracas,  now  the 
capital  of  Venezuela;  a  glimpse  of  Cura^oa,  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies;  Cristobal  and  the  Panama  Canal;  Jamaica, 
the  jewel  of  the  British  West  Indies,  with  its  gorgeous 
tropical  scenery ;  Havana,  capital  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Cuba;  and  Bermuda,  with  its  quaint  little  coral-built 
towns,  big  hotels,  motorless  streets  and  bathing  beaches. 


Round  and  About  the  World 

For  those  who  require  an  even  more  ambitious  cruise 
than  any  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  there  is  the 
wonderful  round-the-world  voyage  by  the  C.P.R.  liner 
Empress  of  Australia.  To  follow  here  this  extensive  sea 
tour  of  the  world’s  beauty  spots  is  obviously  impossible, 
but  lucky  travellers  in  this  fine  ship  are  promised  136 
days  of  cruising  and  sight-seeing  along  the  great  highway 
from  Gibraltar  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Far  East  to 
Honolulu,  New  York  and  Southampton. 

Another  forthcoming  pleasure  voyage  organised  by  the 
C.P.R.  is  to  South  America  and  Africa.  This  has  been 
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aptly  termed  “  The  cruise  of  contrasts.”  First  there  is 
[  New  York,  the  real  starting-point,  which  is  left  in  January, 
then  comes  Jamaica,  explored  leisurely  during  a  stay  of 
eleven  days.  Next  a  few  hours  will  be  spent  ashore  in 
beautiful  Trinidad;  three  days  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
wonder  city  of  Brazil;  a  day  at  Santos;  a  tour  of  Monte 
Video,  capital  of  Uruguay;  three  days  in  Buenos  Aires; 
and  then  a  week  on  a  summer  sea  crossing  the  South 
Atlantic  from  America  to  Africa — the  first  great  change  of 
life  and  scenery. 

With  Cape  Town  comes  a  round  of  sight-seeing  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  lasting  many  days.  Next  comes  a 
brief  visit  to  Port  Elizabeth,  followed  by  nine  days  at 
Durban  for  an  exploration  of  beautiful  Natal.  Then  Dar- 
es-Salaam  is  reached,  and  a  glimp>se  obtained  of  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa.  Like  the  magic  carpet,  this  great  ship 
transports  her  passengers  from  one  interesting  scene  to 
another.  After  Zanzibar,  the  “  island  of  cloves,”  comes  a 
J  short  stay  in  Mombasa,  the  port  for  Kenya  Colony;  and 
then  the  third  great  change  of  scenery. 

Here,  at  Port  Sudan,  the  traveller  is  on  the  fringe  of 
the  great  desert,  and  wdll  certainly  not  miss  the  overland 
^  tour  to  Khartoum  and  the  mud-walled  city  of  Omdurman 
I  —home  of  ioo,0(X)  people  of  almost  every  North  and 
Central  African  tribe — then  up  the  Nile  Valley  to  Luxor 
and  on  to  Cairo.  Still  the  leisurely  cruise  continues,  and 

i  Naples,  Monte  Carlo  and  Gibraltar  are  visited.  After 

‘  22,614  miles  of  sea  cruising  and  many  hundreds  of  miles 

j  of  overland  travel,  the  white  cliffs  of  old  England  appear 
!  out  of  the  April  haze. 

The  Mediterranean  and  the  Cape 

f  1^.  ^  , 

ii 

j  For  those  people  who  require  only  a  brief  res()ite  from 
cold  and  gloom  there  are  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Cunard  liner  Lancastrian  the  P.  and  O.  liner  Ranchi, 
the  20,ooo-ton  Orient  vessels  Orford  and  Otranto,  and 
!  the  popular  R.M.S.P.  Co.’s  Arcadian.  Most  of  these 
cruises  take  place  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  when  ideal 
*  weather  can  be  expected  in  the  Mediterranean.  An  excel- 
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lent  Christmas  cruise  is  that  arranged  by  the  Union-Castle 
line  to  the  Cape ;  and  during  the  mid-winter  months  there 
are  regular  sailings  by  Yeoward  vessels  from  Liverpool 
to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.  For  some  years  now 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  go  to  the  Riviera  by  the  great 
Eastern  liners  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  thus  obtaining 
the  advantages  of  a  short  sea  cruise  out  and  home  in 
addition  to  a  sojourn  on  the  Cote  d’Azur.  Then  there  is  a 
most  delightful  cruise  round  Africa  to  India  and  home  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fine  Ellerman  liner  City 
of  Nagpur. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  average  of  at  least  one 
large  vessel  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  cruising  leaves 
English  shores  every  week  throughout  the  year.  This 
does  not  include  the  hundreds  of  voyages  made  by  pas¬ 
senger  vessels  following  their  usual  vocation  on  the  high 
seas,  and  in  which  special  arrangements  have  now  been 
made  for  tourists.  This  means  that  the  population  of  a 
town  of  considerable  size  is  always  afloat  on  pleasure 
bent.  From  the  fact  that  the  first  cruise  by  an  ocean  liner 
took  place  in  the  year  1896  some  idea  can  be  obtained 
of  recent  developments  in  this  new  maritime  trade  of 
pleasure  travel. 

It  is  significant  that  the  sea  cruise  appeals  only  to  those 
races,  or  nationalities,  who  for  centuries  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  sea.  On  almost  every  cruising  ship 
there  is  to  be  found  a  vast  majority  of  British  and  American 
travellers,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  pleasure  voyage  is  due 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  it  provides  the  most  comfortable 
and  economical  form  of  foreign  travel,  but  also  because  it 
offers  a  subtle  attraction  which  appeals  to  something,  not 
easily  defined  in  words,  deep  in  the  subconscious  mind  of 
many  thousands  who  now  annually  answer  this  call  of 
the  sea. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


M.  PoiNCARfi’s  speech  at  Chambery  on  the  last  day  of 
September  was  treated  by  the  French  Press  as  something 
of  special  importance  by  reason  of  its  carefully  phrased 
references  to  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  evacuation  of  the 
occupied  territory.  It  interested  me  for  rather  different 
reasons,  since  I  was  then  in  that  region.  All  its  towns, 
Aix-les-Bains,  Annecy,  and  above  all  Chambery  itself,  the 
old  capital  of  Savoy,  were  elaborately  decorated  for  the 
Prime  Minister’s  visit;  and  the  Mayors  put  out  notices 
asking  all  citizens  to  attend  without  regard  to  party  ties. 
The  occasion,  indeed,  was  of  a  nafure  to  revive  the  Union 
Sacree^  for  M.  Poincare  came  to  inaugurate  a  monument 
to  Savoy’s  dead  soldiers;  and  the  range  of  that  appeal 
was  so  wide  that  it  even  touched  M.  Poincare  himself.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  him  as  having  body,  parts  or  pas¬ 
sions,  or  anything  but  an  intense  narrow  intelligence, 
directed  by  a  will  which  has  not  enough  consciousness  of 
strength  to  allow  some  give  and  take.  At  least,  that  is 
M.  Poincare  as  the  public  record  of  his  speeches  presents 
him  to  us.  But  in  this  particular  instance  the  public  record, 
even  in  Paris  newspapers,  left  out  four-fifths  of  his  dis¬ 
course.  It  left  out  the  humanity.  It  left  out  all  that  would 
help  an  Englishman  to  understand  who  M.  Poincare  is 
and  what  he  stands  for. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  M.  Poincare 
has  been  a  soldier,  because  he  is  a  Frenchman.  But  when 
one  learns  that  he  was  a  Chasseur  Alfin  that  gives  a  very 
different  aspect  to  the  facts.  T  'r  the  Chasseurs  Alpins 
are,  if  possible,  a  little  more  proud  of  themselves  and  of 
their  distinctive  costume  than  the  men  of  a  Highland  regi¬ 
ment,  and  their  pride  is  as  well  justified.  M.  Poincare 
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spoke  as  an  officer  of  the  reserve,  who  had  done  his  training 
with  the  nth  Battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  at  Annecy,  in  the 
mountains,  a  few  miles  north  of  Chambery;  and  his  speech 
began  with  a  review  of  his  own  battalion’s  history  since 
the  early  part  of  1914,  when  he  had  seen  it  engaged  in 
peace-time  manoeuvres  over  the  very  ground  where  his 
training  had  been  done.  He  saw  it  next  in  January,  1915, 
in  hard  fighting  on  the  Vosges;  half  its  effectives  were 
gone,  and  only  one  of  the  officers  was  left  under  whom  it 
began  the  War.  Later  came  the  Somme,  then  Italy,  then 
France  again,  for  the  counter-offensive  of  July,  1918,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  M.  Poincare  is  always  the 
statistician,  but  a  glow  suffused  his  recital  of  the  great 
deeds  of  his  old  corps  and  of  the  military  honours  accorded 
to  it. 

Nor  had  the  other  battalions  whose  bases  are  in  Savoy 
any  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  attention  which  the  Prime 
Minister  bestowed  on  his  own  unit.  One  by  one  he  set  out 
their  record  with  almost  the  same  fullness  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  That  was  only  natural,  for  all  Savoy  was  there  to 
bid  him  welcome;  yet,  as  M.  Poincare  reminded  them,  it 
was  only  sixty-eight  years,  the  exact  space  of  his  own  life¬ 
time,  since  Savoy  became  part  of  France. 

If  one  asks  what  bond  has  been  most  efficacious  in  weld¬ 
ing  so  new  an  acquisition  into  so  close  a  solidarity  (for 
who  now  remembers  that  Savoy  was  not  always  French?) 
the  answer  must  be,  I  think,  in  great  part,  the  French 
tradition  of  universal  military  service.  “  Liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity  ”  are  words  which  have  more  reality  to  the 
French  than  Englishmen  suppose.  Liberty  has  to  be  pro¬ 
tected;  there  is  equality  in  the  obligation  to  help  in  that 
protection  which  neither  M,  Poincare  nor  any  other  young 
man,  however  distinguished,  can  escape;  and  in  the 
organisation  which  we  call  the  army  there  is  a  living 
fraternity  of  comradeship. 

Chance  sometimes  reveals  this.  Getting  hurriedly  into 
a  local  train  the  other  day  I  found  myself  in  the  com¬ 
partment  with  two  railway  workers  who  were  full  of  the 
talk  of  their  own  trade,  till  suddenly  at  a  station  one  of 
them  caught  sight  of  a  uniform  and  hailed  its  wearer 
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instantly,  toi  du  dixseptieme^  monte  par  id”  And 

in  got  the  unknown  soldier  lad,  whose  only  intro¬ 
duction  was  the  figure  17  on  his  cap;  and  he  had  to  explain 
to  the  young  mechanic  exactly  where  the  17th  was  lying, 
and  how  they  were  getting  on.  I  had  not  believed  that 
there  was  so  much  of  the  regimental  spirit  in  these  short- 
service  conscripts  after  they  had  returned  to  civil  life. 

just  in  those  days,  too,  the  railways  were  crowded  with 
reservists  going  home  after  their  annual  period  with  their 
unit,  and  the  talk  among  them  was  surprisingly  free  from 
“grousing”  !  The  food  was  all  right,  and  sometimes  '‘on 
a  bleu  bit."  One  major,  who  seemed  to  be  a  popular  char¬ 
acter,  had  mustered  them  on  the  first  parade  and  told 
them,  “  Now,  boys,  we’re  going  to  have  a  fine  outing  at 
the  Government’s  expense.”  And  they  did  not  add  that 
he  had  made  them  sweat  for  it — though  no  doubt  he  did. 
Whatever  else  the  French  conscript  may  do  or  not  do,  he 
has  to  march  very  long  distances  under  the  pack.  Of 
course,  these  mountainy  people  would  be  the  very  last  to 
feel  that  a  great  oppression. 

That  is  the  French  Army  in  its  social  aspect.  But  there 
is  another  and  even  more  important  side  to  the  question. 
It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  the  British  Labour  Party, 
who  devote  so  much  attention  to  Russia  and  to  Germany, 
would  occupy  themselves  a  little  with  the  conditions  of 
well-established  democracy  as  they  exist  in  France — or, 
for  that  matter,  in  Switzerland,  where  the  democratic 
theory  is  pushed  to  its  last  limits.  M.  Paul  Boncour,  who 
represented  France  at  Geneva  in  the  September  meetings, 
found  it  desirable  to  defend  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  up  there  on  behalf  of  France.  So,  in  an  interview 
given  to  L'CEnvre,  he  spoke  out  very  plain.  He  was,  he 
said,  not  only  a  Frenchman,  who  had  taken  his  full  part  in 
the  War,  but  a  Socialist.  As  a  Frenchman,  and  as  a 
Socialist,  he  wanted  to  make  peace  a  reality.  The  first 
step  necessary  was  to  limit  armaments.  Once  the  “  race  in 
armaments  ”  begins,  the  end  of  that  race  is  war.  How 
to  stop  its  beginning?  Before  there  is  talk  of  reducing 
armaments,  he  holds  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  guarantee 
that  they  shall  not  be  increased.  France  has  reduced  her 
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effectives  by  reducing  the  term  of  service  from  three  years 
to  eighteen  months;  it  will  soon  be  one  year.  But  (and 
here  is  the  essential  point  to  note),  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
as  a  Socialist,  M.  Boncour  will  hear  of  nothing  but  an 
equality  of  limitation.  France  will  not  have  a  professional 
army :  France  will  not  admit  exemptions  or  privileges. 
Universal  and  obligatory  service  is  the  bedrock.  “  I  can 
imagine  a  type  of  army,”  M.  Boncour  says,  “  in  which  a 
further  reduction  of  the  period  record  would  be  possible. 
But  that  is  the  one  and  only  way.  I  will  hear  of  no  other, 
not  because  the  Government  will  have  it  so,  but  because 
I  must  conform  to  my  own  reason,  and  must  remain  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  lesson  taught  me  by  generations  of  Republicans 
who  fought  to  make  it  the  law.” 

In  plain  terms,  then,  there  is  no  use  in  asking  France  to 
depart  from  the  principle  that  every  Frenchman  must 
accept  the  obligation  to  bear  arms.  It  is  part  of  the 
national  religion.  It  does  not  mean  that  France  is  mili¬ 
tarist,  but  that  France  is  democratic.  This  expenditure 
of  service  in  person  is  part  of  the  constitution ;  it  is  part 
of  the  Frenchman’s  conception  of  liberty.  If  other  States 
— that  is  to  say.  Great  Britain  and  America,  which  do  not 
impose  service  on  their  people,  set  out  to  strike  a  balance 
between  this  universal  service  and  the  service  which  they 
buy  from  a  limited  number  of  citizens,  and  which  they 
supplement  by  a  great  outlay  on  material,  no  real  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  reached.  There  is  disparity  in  the  very 
basis  of  the  two  conceptions. 

Yet  one  thing  ought  to  be  understood.  In  a  country 
like  France  all  wars  are  necessarily  unpopular;  the 
Minister  who  makes  a  war,  even  a  war  of  limited  liability, 
raises  up  a  cry  among  the  women  of  the  country  that  he  is 
killing  their  young  men.  In  a  country  like  England  the 
Minister  who  makes  such  a  war  is  giving  the  young  men 
their  chance,  for  he  is  popular  with  the  class  from  which 
the  professional  army  is  drawn.  He  is  unpopular  with  the 
general  public  only  if  the  bill  to  be  footed  is  too  heavy. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  marked  change  of  feeling  since  1914- 
Nowhere  in  Great  Britain  would  you  find  the  temper 
which  was  so  widespread  in  the  beginning  of  the  South 
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African  struggle.  But  England’s  attitude  to  the  idea  of 
war  is  other  than  that  of  France,  because  service  is  largely 
professional. 

America  is  different.  There  is  not  there  any  profes¬ 
sional  military  class  or  caste.  The  Spanish-American  War 
had  a  great  popular  success,  but  it  got  a  moving  impetus 
from  the  incident  of  the  Maine,  and  there  was  no  series  of 
reverses  to  check  enthusiasm.  Still,  no  class  in  America 
wants  w'ar  for  any  reason.  Yet  the  fact  is  to-day  that 
America  seems  to  present  the  chief  obstacle  to  that  imme¬ 
diate  limitation  of  armament  which  M.  Paul  Boncour 
insists  on.  Matters  are  somewhat  confused  because 
America  insists  upon  benevolent  intervention  in  world 
politics  to  help  struggling  nations — all  of  which  are  so 
largely  in  her  debt.  The  Washington  Conference  was  a 
case  in  point.  Looking  at  it  now,  it  would  seem  better  that 
the  European  Powers  should  have  been  allowed  to  make 
their  own  attempt  at  agreement  among  themselves,  and 
that  America  should  have  said  simply,  We  will  build  up 
to  your  limit.  If  there  is  to  be  competition  in  expenditure, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  America  can  break  Europe’s 
back;  and  even  now  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  ignore 
the  United  States.  However  powerful  their  fleet,  it  cannot 
be  used  for  war  without  the  vote  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  is  always  hard  to  come  by — though 
beyond  any  doubt  it  would  be  easier  got  for  an  attack  on 
Great  Britain  than  for  any  other  purpose.  That  also  is  one 
of  the  ultimate  realities. 

In  a  certain  sense  England  is  bound  to  live  between 
two  apprehensions — not  phantoms,  because  they  have  a 
certain  solidity — yet  both  in  a  certain  sense  illusory. 
There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  menace  of  the  American 
Navy,  which  the  United  States  are  determined  shall  be 
the  biggest  in  creation.  If  they  are  so  determined 
nobody  can  stop  them,  and  England  must  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Yet  America’s  fleet  will  be  no  more  danger  to  the 
British  than  was  the  British  to  America  when  England’s 
Navy  was  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Army 
is  bound  to  be  measured  by  the  total  available  population, 
and  Great  Britain  refuses  to  undertake  this  burden.  The 
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guarantee  here  against  danger  is  chiefly  that  France  cannot 
more  easily  than  America  be  committed  to  war.  And  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  France  would  probably  rejoice  to  see 
Great  Britain  adopt  conscription. 

The  French  principle  breaks  down  at  one  important 
point.  If  universal  military  service  is  enjoined  upon 
France  by  the  theory  of  democracy,  why  is  Germany  to  be 
barred  from  the  application  of  this  dogma?  No  doubt 
there  is  the  question  of  war  guilt ;  but  even  admitting  that 
Germany  has  to  pay  for  her  past  conduct  by  submitting  to 
restraint,  plainly  this  cannot  last  for  ever.  M.  Paul 
Boncour  cannot  indefinitely,  as  a  French  Socialist,  deny 
to  republican  Germany  what  he  claims  for  republican 
France.  He  may  insist  on  a  penal  period,  but  a  period 
has  limits.  Besides,  the  French  are  well  aware  that  they 
cannot,  even  if  they  would,  prevent  all  Germans  from 
learning  the  soldiers’  lesson.  M.  Paul  Boncour  is  so  well 
aware  of  this  that  he  insists  once  more  that  international 
security  is  possible  only  on  one  assumption.  All  nations 
must  submit  to  arbitration,  and  all  nations  must  be  pledged 
to  combine  against  the  one  whom  an  arbitration  court  shall 
decide  to  be  the  aggressor.  Once  again,  it  becomes  much 
more  possible  to  reach  an  effective  agreement  in  this  sense 
if  the  United  States  are  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  In  large 
general  asseverations,  which  commit  no  one  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  action,  America  can  take  part,  and,  indeed,  can  even 
take  the  lead.  But  when  approach  is  made  to  any  of 
the  great  world  problems,  the  thing  discloses  itself  as  a 
series  of  tangles  which  must  be  dealt  with  one  by  one,  and 
for  these  purposes  action  must  be  localised.  There  are  two 
facts  hopeful  for  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  about 
evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory  :  first,  that  French  and 
Germans  are  meeting  to  discuss  the  question ;  secondly,  that 
Americans  are  not  involved — it  looks  also  as  if  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  question  of  naval  armament  might  take  place, 
in  which  Europe  and  Japan  might  reach  a  conclusion 
binding  on  themselves  only  and  leaving  the  United  States 
free  to  spend  their  dollars  as  they  will. 

For  many  people  even  outside  France  a  new  play  by  M. 
Sacha  Guitry  is  an  event.  This  admirable  but  thin- 
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skinned  artist  is  always  at  war  with  the  critics,  and 
apparently  he  has  felt  and  resented  some  imputation  of 
indolence;  for  the  programme  of  his  latest  work  contains 
the  statement  that  in  tw’enty-four  years  he  has  given  us 
sixty-four  productions.  Even  deducting  revivals,  w^e  are 
in  his  debt  for  close  on  fifty  pieces;  and  I,  for  one,  wish  I 
had  seen  all  of  them.  The  latest,  Mariette,  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  his  work :  it  is  a  musical  comedy,  and  M.  Oscar 
Straus  provides  the  music — about  which  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  speak — but  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the 
real  germ  of  this  production.  Was  M.  Guitry  tempted  by 
the  queer,  elusive  figure  of  Napoleon  III,  and  did  he  set 
out  to  make  a  play  about  him  ?  or  did  he  simply  look  about 
for  a  subject  in  which  his  heroine  would  be  an  opera  singer 
so  that  Mile.  Yvonne  Printemps  should  have  the  chance 
to  show  what  she  could  do,  not  only  as  an  actress  but  a 
singer?  I  think  Napoleon  came  first,  and  then  M.  Guitry 
invented  a  romance  for  him ;  and  the  romance  got  the  better 
of  the  portrait,  and,  because  it  w’as  M.  Guitry’s  invention, 
turned  into  an  ironical  but  affectionate  study  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  in  whose  evolution  the  lesser  Napoleon 
surely  played  a  part.  M.  Guitry  is  not  like  the  typical 
French  dramatist,  such  as  M.  Brieux,  who  hammers  and 
chisels  and  files  and  consolidates  till  at  the  end  he  presents 
us  with  a  problem  set  and  worked  out,  neatly,  masterly, 
and  completely,  in  the  space  of  four  acts.  That  is  perhaps 
why  the  French  critics  quarrel  so  much  with  M.  Guitry, 
who  has  much  more  likeness  to  Alfred  de  Musset  than  to 
any  Frenchman  who  ever  wrote  for  the  stage.  Musset’s 
comedies  are  more  sympathetic  to  an  English  reader  than 
any  others  of  the  nineteenth  century;  they  have  at  times 
a  freshness  of  note  that  is  like  Shakespeare’s  pastorals. 
But  then,  Musset  lacked  what  Shakespeare  had,  and  M. 
Guitry  has  supremely — the  special  craft  of  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction.  Musset  would  have  given  his  eyes  to  be  able  to  do 
what  M.  Guitry  does  so  easily,  and  never  more  skilfully 
than  in  Mariette — that  is,  to  express  the  play  of  his  wit  and 
fancy  as  much  through  the  movement,  the  pageant,  the 
action  in  short,  as  through  the  words.  For  that  reason 
M.  Guitry  can  manage  his  purpose  with  a  great  deal  less 
talk  than  ever  Musset  did. 
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He  manages,  then,  to  show  us  Louis  Napoleon  at  two 
significant  moments  :  first,  when  he  is  returning  to  France 
with  the  way  paved  to  a  leading  place  in  the  Republican 
Government  of  1848 — elected  as  the  representative  of  four 
great  constituencies ;  and  secondly,  on  the  eve  of  the  coup 
d'etat  which  transformed  him  into  an  Emperor.  In  the 
first,  he  is  at  Rouen,  incognito,  waiting  for  the  word  that 
shall  call  him  to  Paris.  To  pass  the  time  he  has  gone  to  the 
theatre,  and  has  seen  Mariette — the  girl  who  plays  a  swag¬ 
gering  page  in  a  way  that  makes  us  long  to  see  her  as 
Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It.  For  in  the  first  act  the  opera 
is  going  on ;  we  see  it  from  behind  the  stage,  and  we  see 
one  of  the  boxes  in  which  the  mysterious  stranger  sits  like 
a  sphinx.  The  company  is  all  agog  about  him,  as  we  learn 
when  the  scene  shifts  to  the  green  room — for  he  has  been 
there  three  nights,  and  nobody  knows  whether  he  comes 
for  the  leading  lady,  whose  lovers  are  legion,  or  for 
Mariette,  who  has  the  odd  distinction  of  having  no  lover 
at  all.  In  the  middle  of  the  talk,  in  comes  the  stranger, 
immaculate  in  evening  dress,  with  equerry  accompanying 
him,  impressive  as  the  hero  of  a  Disraeli  novel,  until 
he  opens  his  mouth,  and  pays  a  string  of  formal  compli¬ 
ments  to  everybody ;  all  very  pleasant,  but  Louis  Philippe, 
whose  bust  is  on  the  mantelpiece,  could  have  done  it  as 
well.  Still,  he  makes  it  plain  that  his  homage  is  specially 
for  Mariette,  and  the  company  go  off  the  stage  leaving 
him  and  her  together.  He  says  very  little  now;  but  she  is 
impressed — though  she  will  not  come  to  supper.  He  tells 
her  then  that  if  she  still  refuses  he  will  know  by  instinct 
that  very  great  matters  will  go  wrong  with  him.  She  is 
the  symbol  of  his  destiny — one  can  see  that  he  touches 
the  imagination  of  his  little  gamine,  who  moves  so  con¬ 
fidently  and  boldly,  like  a  town-bred  sparrow,  yet  just  as 
swift  to  be  off.  She  refuses  again  before  she  goes  on  to 
sing  a  verse  in  the  wings.  But  she  refuses  a  regret.  And 
then,  in  comes  Persigny  with  the  message  that  was  waited 
for  ;  all  is  ready,  and  the  Prince  must  take  the  train  at  once 
for  Paris.  He  refuses.  He  will  not  do  the  obvious  thing. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  that  much  may  be  achieved  by 
the  man  who  remains  still.  Silence  fascinates.  Persigny 
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has  to  be  content  with  that,  and  disappears  before  Mariette 
comes  back,  having  sung  her  verse.  The  Prince  gets  her 
to  sing  to  him,  and  she  hums  and  sings,  but  the  burden  of 
her  singing  is  all  Non,  non,  non,  until  at  last  he  tells  her 
who  he  is,  and  the  burden  of  her  song  quivers,  wavers, 
varies,  until  it  changes  into  a  cry  of  “  Oui.”  The  legend 
has  captured  her. 

Three  years  later  we  see  her,  not  the  gamine  in  doublet 
and  hose,  but  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  waiting  for  her 
lover.  Mile.  Printemps  is  not  at  all  beautiful,  if  her 
features  are  considered,  but  she  looks  as  if  she  were,  which 
is  deadlier;  and  her  slenderness  rising  out  of  the  vast  crino¬ 
line  is  adorable.  She  waits  with  apprehension,  and  when 
the  Prince  comes  in  she  reads  in  his  eyes.  She  has  learnt 
that  she  must  read  there  :  she  has  learnt  that  she  must 
accept.  Their  farewells  are’  being  said  when  Jerome 
Bonaparte  bursts  into  the  room ;  the  real  Emperor’s  brother 
tells  the  would-be  Emperor  what  he  thinks  of  him,  in  front 
of  the  real  Emperor’s  marble  bust.  I  should  like  to  read 
over  what  M.  Aquistapace  sung  with  so  much  vigour;  it  had 
its  bearing  on  the  legend.  But  in  the  end  the  nephew, 
with  his  passive  air  and  his  monosyllabic  phrases,  gets  the 
better  of  the  exuberant  uncle,  who  next  day  must  ride 
through  Paris,  immediately  behind  the  new  Emperor. 
And  Napoleon  goes  out  and  Mariette  is  left  to  sing  once 
more  her  song  of  the  first  act,  “  Adieu,  mon  amour.” 

All  that  happened  in  December,  1851.  The  next  act 
passes  to  1928 — in  the  same  house  at  St.  Cloud,  which  was 
the  Emperor’s  parting  gift,  with  the  same  furniture. 
Mariette  still  lives  there,  with  her  great-grandchildren. 
They  are  curious  about  the  bust  of  Louis  Napoleon  which 
stands  on  the  mantelpiece — where  Napoleon  I  used  to 
stand.  She  is  now  exactly  a  hundred  years  old,  and  a 
journalist  (M.  Guitry)  hearing  of  this  phenomenon  comes 
in  to  beg  for  an  interview.  So  we  see  Mariette  again,  a 
thin  ghost  of  her  youth,  a  thin  ghost  of  a  voice.  She  tells 
her  story  with  ample  detail — none  of  which  corresponds  to 
what  we  saw  happening  in  the  last  act.  (The  sub-title  of 
this  play  is  How  History  is  Written))  The  journalist 
writes  it  all  down  wdth  avidity — loud  in  praise  of  her 
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memory.  But  when  he  has  put  the  question  “  Was  anyone 
else  there?”  and  gets  the  answer,  “Yes,  a  king,”  he 
throws  down  his  pencil.  The  one  real  detail  that  is  true 
and  is  important  upsets  this  seeker  after  documents.  And 
when  she  tells  him  that  it  was  “  a  German  king,  a  King  of 
Saxony,”  he  is  certain  that  she  dotes.  But  an  idea  flashes 
on  him.  Of  course,  it  was  a  plot  of  the  Kaiser  to  destroy 
the  Republic :  the  whole  coup  d'etat  was  engineered  from 
Berlin;  and  his  pencil  works  furiously,  setting  down  the 
materials  for  history  as  it  is  written.  In  short,  the  legend 
is  still  there — just  as  Mariette  is  still  alive  after  a  hundred 
years.  But  nobody  realises  now  what  the  amazing  period 
was  which  made  kings  all  over  Europe. 

At  all  events,  that,  I  think,  is  what  M.  Guitry  wants  to 
suggest.  Other  matters  are  not  in  doubt.  He  is  a 
dramatist  who  is  also  an  admirable  actor,  but  he  spends  his 
talent  in  producing  plays  in  which  he  shall  be  the  foil  or 
background  against  which  his  heroine  flutters,  darts  and 
poises.  Here  he  has  given  her  the  chance  to  show  us  the 
same  person  first  as  an  honest  rogue  of  a  girl,  then  as  a 
young  woman  lifted  into  dignity  by  love,  and,  lastly  (by  an 
extraordinary  totir  de  force),  the  same  woman  dried  up, 
shrivelled,  faded,  yet  not  extinguished — lighting  up  into 
a  pathetic  semblance  of  the  old  vitality  when  she  sings 
once  again  for  her  interviewer  with  quavering  voice  the 
song  of  Adieu. 

The  curtain  falls  on  that :  when  it  went  up  again  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  Mile.  Printemps  straighten  herself  up  and 
caper  like  a  wild  filly  as  she  curtsied  to  the  applause. 

M.  Guitry  is,  I  suppose,  a  licentious  writer;  at  least,  he 
makes  his  people  say  and  do  all  manner  of  most  improper 
things.  But  one  never  feels  in  his  work  the  obsession  of 
ugliness;  and  in  the  last  analysis,  though  his  wit  can  be 
mordant  as  vitriol,  the  atmosphere  in  which  his  plays  move 
is  impregnated  with  a  delicacy  and  a  charm  which  are 
as  virile  as  they  are  graceful.  It  is  the  delicacy  and  the 
charm  of  a  swordsman’s  play. 


THE  “WHISTLING  PLOVER” 

By  Douglas  Gordon 


Of  all  the  bird  voices  that  may  still  be  heard  upon  the  high  moor¬ 
lands  or  the  winter  shore  there  is  not  a  call  which  conveys  a  stronger 
appeal  than  the  sweet,  plaintive  whistle  of  the  Golden  Plover,  or  the 
"  Whistling  Plover,”  as  he  is  appropriately  named  by  the  country 
people.  To  many  people,  no  doubt,  this  most  fascinating  bird  is  but 
a  voice,  unclassified,  and  as  elusive  as  that  of  the  fabled  Wandergeist, 
mingling,  perhaps,  with  the  sea-bird’s  scream,  or  heard  in  the  stillness 
of  night  at  migration  time.  Others,  again,  take  a  purely  sporting 
interest  in  his  comings  and  goings,  while  an  even  greater  number  of 
people  know  him  only  as  the  choicest  of  table-birds,  procured  from 
the  poulterer  with  little  thought  about  his  life-story  or  the  manner 
of  his  death.  The  golden  plover,  indeed,  is  not  a  bird  that  comes 
everybody’s  way,  his  being  a  wild  as  well  as  a  wandering  spirit,  and 
they  who  would  make  his  acquaintance  must  seek  him  in  the  wild 
places  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  which  he  forms  so  essential  a 
feature. 

This  bird’s  main  breeding-grounds  are  the  wilds  of  Arctic  Europe, 
though  a  considerable  number  of  nests  may  be  found  on  the  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  moors,  throughout  the  Highlands,  and  north¬ 
wards  to  the  Hebrides.  The  species  is  resident  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  but,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
nests  south  of  the  grouse  line.  Upon  Dartmoor,  its  great  stronghold 
in  the  West,  it  ranks  as  a  winter  visitor  only,  and  even  as  the  curlew’s 
call  heralds  the  spring  so  the  tuneful  whistle  of  the  plover,  sounding 
from  the  hills  when  the  bracken  is  reddening,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  certain  sign  of  winter’s  nearness.  The  note,  indeed,  is  occasionally 
heard  as  early  as  mid-September,  when  large  flocks  may  be  observed, 
either  upon  the  wing  or  resting  quietly  on  some  high  ridge,  from 
which  they  rise,  when  flushed,  with  obvious  reluctance.  These 
birds,  however,  are  merely  travellers,  bound  for  more  southern  lands, 
who  linger  for  a  while  in  suitable  localities,  probably  awaiting  favour¬ 
able  winds  before  proceeding  tow’ards  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the 
birds  which  winter  upon  the  Devonshire  uplands  the  first  flights  arrive 
early  in  October,  and  ”  years  agone  ”  their  coming  was  eagerly 
awaited  by  amateur  and  professional  sportsmen  alike. 

Incidentally,  the  "  professional  sportsman,”  by  which  I  mean  the 
type  of  man  who  in  the  olden  days  more  or  less  lived  by  his  gun, 
must  have  done  well  ”  when  the  plovers  came.”  Eightpence,  I  am 
told,  was  about  the  price  obtained  per  head  in  local  markets,  and  as 
forty  or  fifty  birds  frequently  fell  to  one  grm  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
irrespective  of  other  game,  the  calling  appears  to  have  been  tolerably 
remunerative.  Now,  according  to  the  older  moor-men,  "  it  isn’t  a 
bit  the  same,”  and  the  flocks,  or  "  wings,”  to  use  the  old  technical 
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term,  which  one  sees  to-day  cut  a  sorry  figure  when  compared 
numerically  with  the  teeming  multitudes  of  former  years.  “  I  have 
seen,”  wrote  the  late  Mr.  E.  T.  Daubeny,  “  vast  companies,  each  of 
which  must  have  numbered  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  birds,” 
whereas  nowadays  one  would  look  with  considerable  surprise  at  a 
flock  numbering  as  many  hundreds.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
bright  little  Northerners  still  come,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  many  seasons  yet,  though  never  again,  I  fear,  in  the  "  exceed¬ 
ing  great  flocks  ”  described  by  writers  of  long  ago. 

From  a  bird-lover’s  point  of  view  there  is  no  finer  spectacle  than 
a  large  flight  of  plover  under  full  headway.  The  soul-stirring  thunder 
of  wings  and  the  wild,  free  tumult  of  cries  are  sufficiently  impressive, 
but  it  is  the  marvellous  uniformity  of  time  and  action  which,  above 
all  things,  stamps  itself  upon  the  mind’s  eye  with  unforgettable  vivid¬ 
ness.  A  thousand  birds  appear  to  have  but  one  mind  between  them. 
Or,  more  literally,  their  movements  would  seem  to  be  governed  by 
a  common  impulse  that  enables  them  to  execute  the  most  bewildering 
evolutions  with  an  orderly  precision  at  which  one  never  ceases  to 
marvel.  By  what  mysterious  agency,  one  wonders,  are  the  number¬ 
less  changes  rung?  How  is  every  bird  informed  of  the  psychological 
moment  at  which  to  swerve,  cant,  sweep  round  in  a  breathless  circle, 
or  surrender  itself  to  the  wind  to  be  whirled  through  space,  still¬ 
winged  and  at  a  terrifying  speed.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  there  is 
no  signal  given,  no  word  of  command.  There  is  only  that  wonderful 
unity  of  purpose  for  which  the  most  ingenious  theory  as  yet  advanced 
has  entirely  failed  to  account. 

Of  my  own  impressions,  perhaps  the  most  memorable  was  obtained 
one  bright  spring  morning  when  crossing  a  high  shoulder  of  Fur  Tor, 
accompanied  by  an  old  moor-man — incidentally,  one  of  the  most 
observant  naturalists  of  his  day.  As  I  write,  the  whole  scene  returns 
in  vivid  detail — the  brown,  billowy  w’aste  of  heather  and  whortleberry' 
across  which  the  cloud-shadows  were  coursing,  the  little  mountain 
sheep  which  fled  like  deer  at  our  approach,  the  grotesque,  rugged  out¬ 
line  of  the  Tor  with  its  raven-topped  pinnacles  towering  like  the  ruins 
of  some  giant  castle  against  the  April  sky,  and  immediately  before  us 
a  burned  and  arid  slope  where  a  lark  could  scarcely  have  found 
cover. 

My  companion  was  relating  an  interesting  tale  of  old  forest  life 
when  a  gunshot  ahead  there  sounded  an  unmistakable  call-note  which 
was  echoed  instantly  from  every  quarter  of  the  heath,  and,  all  within 
the  same  second,  as  it  seemed,  a  fine  flock  of  golden  plover  many 
hundreds  strong  was  on  the  wing.  The  birds  circled  once  of  twice 
over  the  ridge,  as  though  to  take  their  bearings,  after  which  they 
were  heading  straight  away,  when  the  man  beside  me  gave  a  clear 
and  curiously  realistic  whistle,  whereupon  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  entire  flock  wheel  like  one  bird  and  come  sweeping  back  in 
our  direction.  Far  larger  flights  are  seen,  of  course  ;  mightier  aeronauts 
may  create  a  more  imposing  pageant ;  none  the  less,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  this  fine  company  in  full  wedding  dress,  black  and  gold 
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and  evanescent  white  in  the  noonday  sunlight,  hurtling  down  wind 
to  the  tune  of  whirring  pinions  and  a  babel  of  eager,  questioning 
cries,  which  in  the  case  of  one  spectator  at  least  still  quickens  the 
pulses  whenever  the  name  "  Golden  Plover  ”  is  mentioned.  We 
crouched  low  among  the  rocks  and  the  flock  passed  over  us,  only  to 
wheel  again,  as  once  more  the  deluding  whistle  sounded;  and  so 
they  continued  to  sweep  backwards  and  forth  for  several  minutes, 
gradually  mounting  to  a  height  so  great  that  the  eye  could  no  longer 
follow  their  evolutions. 

“  They  are  false  birds,”  said  the  same  moor-man  to  me  upon 
another  occasion,  and  he  spoke  upon  the  strength  of  an  experience 
unequalled  upon  Dartmoor.  ”  False,”  it  should  be  observed,  in  this 
case  does  not  imply  infidelity,  or  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
word  in  any  sense  whatsoever.  In  old  Devon  parlance  it  merely 
stands  for  craft  or  guile,  and  the  speaker  used  the  term  when  de¬ 
scribing  some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  circumventing 
the  wily  plover  of  long  ago.  The  particular  incident  which  gave 
rise  to  the  remark  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  record.  For  several  seasons 
he  had  been  on  the  track  of  a  large  flock  which  during  the  winter 
months  rested  daily  on  the  western  slope  of  Hangingstone,  the  hump¬ 
backed,  peaty  mountain  which  overlooks  the  wilds  of  Darthead.  ^ 
difficult  was  the  approach,  however,  that  the  wary  game  invariably 
took  alarm  long  before  he  could  get  within  range,  and  year  after 
year  passed  without  his  getting  a  single  shot  at  them.  At  last,  in 
sheer  desperation,  he  hit  upon  a  plan,  and  early  in  the  season,  with 
much  labour  and  patience,  he  set  to  work  to  cut  a  lane  through  the 
peat  which  by  insidious  windings  approached  and  commanded  the 
high  plateaux  where  the  birds  mainly  alighted.  The  undertaking  in- 
\olved  some  subterfuge,  it  being  necessary  to  hoodwink  certain 
kindred  spirits  who  haunted  the  moor  during  those  mellow  autumn 
days  in  search  of  black  game,  and  would  not  scruple,  as  he  well 
knew,  to  take  advantage  of  his  labours,  even  to  the  extent  of  fore¬ 
stalling  him.  For  tlie  benefit  of  such  gentry  he  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  his  work  was  in  connection  with  the  artillery  practice, 
which  fiction  obtained  the  more  ready  credence  as  he  was  known 
to  undertake  certain  duties  on  the  ranges.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  he  carried  out  his  design,  waited  until  a  considerable  number 
of  birds  were  “  in,”  then,  one  misty  morning,  by  means  of  his  trench, 
crept  into  the  very  heart  of  the  flock  and  gave  the  dismayed  birds  the 
full  benefit  of  both  barrels  as  they  rose. 

He  only  did  it  once,  however,  and  therein  lay  the  "  falseness  ” 
of  which  he  complained.  Taking  warning  from  the  signal  disaster,  not 
only  the  flock  actually  concerned,  but  all  succeeding  flights  ever  after 
forsook  the  place,  frequenting  instead  the  more  exposed  ridges  where 
they  were  entirely  safe  from  surprise.  "  That  was  twelve  years 
agone,”  he  said,  when  concluding  the  story,  "  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  plover  there  since.” 

The  foregoing  is  only  one  of  innumerable  tales  which  he  has  to 
tell  of  the  period  when  shooting  rights  upon  Dartmoor  were  not  only 
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purchasable  but  worth  purchasing,  and  upon  the  day  which  he  con¬ 
siders  to  have  yielded  the  best  sport  of  his  life  his  total  bag  amounted 
to  no  fewer  than  fifty  plover,  two  hares,  nine  snipe,  and  three  brace  ot 
partridges — a  fine  performance  for  one  gun  walking  the  heather  with 
no  other  assistance  than  a  pointer.  During  that  season  his  bag  of 
plover  alone  upon  many  occasions  exceeded  the  “  half-hundred  ”  in 
a  day,  and  so  great  was  his  success  that  the  local  markets  proved 
unable  to  cope  with  the  supply  of  birds. 

WTien  in  pursuit  of  plover  he  once  scored  a  distinctly  unusual  right 
and  left.  He  had  marked  down  “  a  brave  covey  ”  in  an  open  place 
which  could  be  approached  by  no  other  means  than  by  creeping 
along  one  of  the  many  heathery  trenches  or  “  leats,”  the  same  being 
the  tracks  of  ancient  waterways,  cut  perhaps  centuries  ago  for  “  tin¬ 
streaming  ”  and  other  forgotten  industries.  The  trench  being  shallow, 
it  was  necessary'  to  proceed  upon  all  fours — no  easy  matter  when 
carrying  a  gun.  He  managed  it,  however,  crawled  to  within  what 
he  considered  a  fair  shooting  distance  of  the  birds,  and  w’as  about 
to  disclose  himself,  when,  reaching  foiAvard  for  the  last  time,  he 
rested  the  barrels  of  his  gim  squarely  upon  the  back  of  a  hare  which 
was  squatting  close  in  the  heather.  The  hare,  of  course,  was  up 
and  dashing  away  long  before  he  had  recovered  from  his  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  none  the  less,  he  found  time  to  scramble  to  his  feet  and  roll 
her  over  before  she  was  out  of  range.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot  the 
plover,  into  whose  midst  he  had  crept,  arose  on  all  sides  of  him,  and 
he  brought  down  no  fewer  than  nine  with  the  second  barrel. 

Like  the  man  with  the  punt-gun,  the  “  professional  sportsman  ” 
appears  to  fire  into  the  brown  of  a  flock  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
object  being  to  procure  as  many  birds  as  possible.  It  is  not  a  com¬ 
mendable  practice,  but  the  actual  cruelty  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
exaggerated.  True,  a  certain  number  of  birds  escape  “  pricked,” 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  percentage  would  compare 
favourably  with  the  corresponding  total  were  ordinary  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  This  applies  not  only  to  plover,  but  to  wild  fowl  of  every 
description.  A  popular  notion  prevails  to  the  effect  that  a  "  good 
shot  ”  either  kills  or  misses  his  bird,  and  that  it  is  the  bungler  who 
wounds.  This,  I  fear,  holds  good  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Curious  as  it  may  seem, 
the  consistently  bad  shot  seldom  offends  in  this  way.  As  a  rule,  his 
ineffective  shooting  is  due  to  some  chronic  fault — usually  a  tendency 
to  aim  high — a  clean  miss  being  the  most  frequent  result  of  his  efforts. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  birds  indeed  escape  untouched  from  a  really 
first-class  marksman.  His  eye  is  too  true,  his  timing  too  accurate, 
and  though  he  may  err  upon  occasions  like  anyone  else,  or  may  be 
deceived  to  some  extent  by  a  sudden  turn  or  variation  of  pace,  he  is 
still  tolerably  sure  to  be  somewhere  thereabouts.  Again,  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  angle  of  a  bird’s  flight,  which  in  many  cases  makes 
a  dead  shot  nearly  impossible,  and,  even  lacking  any  such  handicap, 
unless  the  object  happens  to  be  comparatively  near,  there  is  always 
the  possibility'  of  the  pellets  failing  to  reach  a  vital  spot,  in  which 
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case  strong  fliers  like  golden  plover,  mallards,  or  woodpigeons,  though 
hard  hit,  may  carry  on  for  a  considerable  distance.  All  considered, 
therefore,  from  a  humane  point  of  view  there  is  very  little  to  choose 
between  “  browning  ”  and  the  most  careful  selection  of  one's  bird, 
though  sentiment  naturally  inclines  towards  the  more  sportsmanlike 
course.  One  might  add  tliat  the  principle  of  “  aiming  forward,"  so 
plausible  in  theory,  is  not  always  practicable,  and  in  the  case  of 
skimming  birds,  flying  at  a  height  about  level  with  the  gun,  it  becomes 
an  obvious  impossibility. 

The  "  falseness,"  or,  in  plain  English,  the  wariness  of  the  plover 
is  to  a  large  extent  offset  by  the  bird's  astonishing  credulity.  I  have 
already  described  how  a  whistle  resembling  the  call  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  bring  an  entire  flock  back  again  and  again,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Heligoland  to  en¬ 
trap  migrating  flights  by  the  same  simple  means.  A  wounded  bird, 
after  dropping  to  earth,  is  very  apt  to  whistle — a  pathetic  little  SOS 
— and  rarely  indeed  does  the  call  of  distress  fail  to  bring  back  its 
fellows.  Upon  this  account  the  somewhat  cruel  trick  of  allowing 
winged  birds  to  remain  upon  the  ground  to  act  as  decoys  is  occasion¬ 
ally  advocated,  but  the  end  scarcely  justifies  the  means.  When 
flushed,  even  a  single  bird  rarely  omits  to  sound  the  alarm  note  for 
the  benefit  of  any  others  that  may  be  within  hearing,  and  when  feeding 
at  night,  particularly  in  strange  country,  they  make  frequent  use  of 
a  low,  piping  call,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  one  another.  Incidentally,  I  have  noticed  that  sporting  dogs 
recognise  the  plover’s  whistle  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  can 
distinguish  it  from  the  curlew’s  call,  the  crying  of  sea-birds,  and  even 
the  note  of  the  sandpiper. 

Unlike  its  congeners,  the  golden  plover  is  essentially  a  bird  of  high 
altitudes.  Bleak  moorland  and  wild  mountain  sides  constitute  its 
chosen  habitat,  and  severe  must  be  the  winter  that  compels  it  to  for¬ 
sake  the  uplands.  Night  is  its  principal  feeding  time,  when,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  a  large  proportion  of  the  moor  birds  descend  to 
cultivated  fields,  alighting  for  choice  upon  newly  sown  land  or  fields 
of  green  corn.  Like  curlews,  they  display  a  marked  preference  for 
certain  localities,  and,  being  conservative  birds,  are  not  easily  expelled 
from  their  favourite  haunts.  Even  the  reclaiming  of  moorland,  as  a 
rule  so  fatal  to  its  avifauna,  seldom  appears  to  drive  away  the  plover, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  find  conditions  suitable  to  their  economy,  the 
wild  birds  remain  true  to  immemorial  custom,  and  return  year  after 
year,  regardless  of  persecution. 

During  hard  weather,  or  when  winter  is  far  advanced,  they  fly  long 
distances  in  search  of  food,  and  on  still  nights  it  is  nothing  unusual 
to  hear  them  in  districts  where  they  are  entirely  unknown  by  day. 
Quite  recently  an  "  in-country  ”  farmer,  knowing  my  interest  in 
natural  history,  told  me  about  some  strange  birds,  "  partridge-natured 
things,”  he  called  them,  who  "  made  a  funny  old  noise,”  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  about  like  chicken  when  he  went  his  nightly  round  of  the 
sheep.  They  came,  he  said,  after  the  "  lambs’  meat,”  by  w^hich  he 
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did  not  mean  mutton,  but  the  waste  oats,  cake,  or  root-pulp  littered 
round  the  feeding-troughs,  “  meat  ”  standing  for  anything  edible  in 
West  Country  dialect.  From  his  description  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
birds  w'ere  golden  plover,  and  w'as  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
accompany  him  one  night  upon  his  round  and  see  the  strange  visitors 
for  myself. 

The  night  fixed  proved  propitious,  being  overcast,  still  and  mild, 
ideal  both  for  sound  and  the  vivid  contrast  so  necessary  to  make 
lantern-light  effective.  When  we  entered  the  field  all  seemed  quiet. 
On  some  rising  ground  the  sheep  were  resting,  a.  huddle  of  dim  forms, 
ghost-white  in  the  gloom ;  not  another  living  thing,  as  far  as  one 
could  see  or  hear,  stirred  in  the  old  pasture,  but  as  my  companion 
swung  his  lantern  round,  flashing  its  rays  into  all  parts  of  the  field, 
there  was  a  sudden  rush  of  wings,  and  in  a  moment  the  air  seemed 
full  of  whistling  plover  wheeling  excitedly  about  in  the  bright  circle 
of  light. 

There  was  a  curious  unreality  about  the  scene  which  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described — the  beautiful  wild  birds,  looking  unnatur' 
ally  big  and  white  as  they  swept  to  and  fro  across  the  lighted  area ; 
the  weird  cries  and  the  rapid  winnowing  of  pinions  which  filled  the 
surrounding  darkness,  rendered  all  the  more  effective  by  the  occasional 
transient  gleam  of  a  silver  breast  or  the  turn  of  a  wing  flashing  back 
some  chance  ray  cast  by  the  lantern ;  but  at  the  moment  the  astonish¬ 
ing  fearlessness  displayed  by  the  birds  dwarfed  every  other  impression. 
I  should  hesitate  to  say  how  near  they  came,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
afterwards  that  my  companion  had  struck  at  more  than  one  of  them 
with  his  stick.  Neither  could  one  do  more  than  guess  at  the  number 
of  birds  or  the  length  of  the  performance.  It  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  either  seconds  or  minutes  that  we  stood  there  while  they 
circled  about  us,  for  time  always  seems  long  upon  such  occasions, 
and  the  flock  might  have  mustered  anything  from  fifty  to  a  hundred. 
Many  or  few,  however,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  alarmed 
at  our  presence,  and,  after  a  while,  having  exhausted  the  wonder  of 
the  light,  they  took  ground  again  at  a  farther  end  of  the  field,  where 
they  could  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  running  or  rather 
creeping  about  for  as  long  as  we  cared  to  watch  them.  One  could  not 
but  think  of  the  destruction  that  a  gun  in  unscrupulous  hands  might 
have  effected,  not  to  mention  one  of  the  long  "  leap-nets  ”  of  which 
old-time  fowlers  made  free  use.  Such  a  contrivance,  skilfully  manipu¬ 
lated,  would  have  accounted  for  the  entire  flock  beyond  a  doubt. 

All  ground  birds  have  numerous  enemies  with  which  to  contend, 
but  Nature  in  many  respects  has  been  particularly  kind  to  the  plover, 
providing  both  young  and  adult  birds  with  a  plumage  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  live  that  they  can  become 
invisible  almost  at  will.  As  spring  advances  the  pure  white  waistcoat 
which  during  the  upland  winter  has  enabled  the  wearer  either  to 
vanish  into  a  snowstorm  or  to  couch  in  perfect  safety  on  a  bare  hill¬ 
side,  indistinguishable  from  the  scattered  flint,  for  the  most  part  dis¬ 
appears,  giving  place  to  a  sooty  black,  which,  relieved  in  its  turn  by 
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the  perennial  splashes  and  edgings  of  gold  and  brown,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  moorland  vegetation.  It  requires  a  very  keen  pair 
of  eyes  to  detect  a  squatting  plover,  and  this  wonderful  colouring 
doubtless  constitutes  the  birds’  main  protection  against  the  peregrine, 
the  harrier,  and  the  more  rapacious  but  less  agile  raven. 

One  snowy  afternoon  in  late  March,  when  crossing  the  lonely 
“  Oggermaunt  ”  of  sinister  repute,  I  chanced  to  spring  some  fifty 
plover  who  were  sheltering  deep  among  the  peat-veins.  They  rose 
reluctantly,  as  birds  always  do  when  the  dangerous  snow-mist  shrouds 
the  uplands,  and,  after  wheeling  a  turn  or  two,  I  heard  them  re-alight 
on  some  rising  ground  ahead,  where,  judging  from  their  cries,  they 
seemed  to  be  settling.  As  my  way  lay  over  the  same  ground,  I 
expected  to  see  them  again.  Progress  across  the  peat  was  slow,  how¬ 
ever  j  some  little  time  passed,  during  which  the  whistling  calls  ceased 
entirely,  and  when  at  last  I  reached  the  place,  the  birds  themselves 
had  disappeared  in  the  mysterious  way  of  their  kind,  the  little  foot¬ 
marks  which  dimpled  the  newly  fallen  snow  in  every  direction  throw¬ 
ing  no  light  upon  the  riddle.  One  could  only  suppose  that  they  had 
taken  flight  unheard,  and  I  was  moving  on,  when  there  sounded  the 
swishing  of  far  mightier  wings,  and  through  the  mist  there  loomed  the 
form  of  some  large  bird,  skimming  low,  and  evidently  quartering  the 
ground  in  search  of  the  plover. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  a  hen  harrier,  but  there  was  little  time 
for  identification — just  a  suggestion  of  long  shadowy  wings,  a  lean 
grey  body  evolving  from  the  whirling  snow-dust,  and  without  even 
taking  definite  form  the  apparition  had  espied  me  and  was  gone.  At 
the  same  moment  the  plover,  who  had  been  crouching  unseen  all 
round  me,  now  realising  that  the  danger  was  over  so  far  as  the  hawk 
was  concerned,  burst  up  with  one  accord,  mounting  rapidly  until  their 
cries  were  lost  in  the  wail  of  the  wind  sweeping  across  Cranmere. 

When  a  few  days  later  I  again  crossed  the  bog,  the  sun  shone 
brightly ;  every  trace  of  snow  had  disappeared  from  the  high  ridges, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  such  a  thing  as  a  golden 
plover  had  ever  set  foot  in  that  solitary  place.  The  flock  had  flown 
northwards  in  the  track  of  the  storm,  and,  in  place  of  the  sweet  clear 
whistle,  the  curlew’s  trill  sounding  across  the  waste  announced  that 
spring  had  come. 


SEVEN 


By  Alex  Matson 

{Translated  from  the  Finnish  by  Aino  Kallas) 

There  were  seven  of  them  drifting  on  an  upturned  boat.  They  had 
made  some  efforts  to  right  it,  but  without  success.  Some  time  passed 
before  they  became  conscious  of  one  another.  Then  one  of  them 
spoke ;  "  Comrades,  tell  us  your  names.”  They  all  told  them,  except 
one,  and  he  merely  answered:  “My  name  doesn’t  matter  now.” 
This  man  apart,  three  of  them  were  stokers,  one  a  cook's  mate,  and 
two  were  deck  passengers  who  spoke  nothing  but  their  own  languages 
and  did  not  even  understand  each  other.  And  so  they  sat,  back  to 
back,  three  on  one  side,  four  on  the  other,  shivering  in  their  dripping 
clothes. 

The  sea  was  calm  and  satisfied ;  in  the  sky  there  were  stars  by  the 
thousand,  but  no  moon.  The  water  came  up  to  their  knees,  but 
whenever  they  tried  to  draw  up  their  legs,  they  seemed  impossibly 
heavy,  and  alien,  like  Itunps  of  ice. 

Suddenly  the  cook’s  mate  said  aloud : 

“  Oh  God.  God!  ” 

No  one  answered  him.  And  then  he  went  on  complaining,  at  first 
quite  softly,  and  from  his  broken  phrases  they  understood  that  he  was 
cold.  But  as  they  were  all  shivering  just  as  violently,  no  one  thought 
to  comfort  him ;  they  only  clenched  their  teeth,  to  avoid  crying  out 
themselves. 

"  I'm  freezing!  ”  he  cried,  again  and  again.  “  I'm  so  cold.” 

And  his  voice  was  young  like  a  growing  boy's,  wonderfully  young, 
clear  as  a  woman’s ;  at  times  it  broke  as  in  adolescence. 

The  others  went  on  listening  in  silence  to  his  cries ;  soon  they 
relapsed  into  a  childish  sobbing. 

"  Do  you  feel  cold?  ”  one  of  the  firemen  asked  at  last. 

But  without  directly  replying  to  the  question,  the  cook’s  boy  con¬ 
tinued  complaining,  and  called  on  his  mother  to  help  him,  then  on 
God,  then  again  on  his  mother.  At  last  he  only  said,  over  and  over 
again:  “  I’m  cold,  mother,  mother!  ”  like  a  child  snuggling  down 
into  the  warmth  of  its  mother's  body. 

And  each  of  tliem  felt  his  earliest  memory,  the  warmth  of  another 
human  body,  revive  for  a  moment  in  his  mind. 

“  Let’s  pray  aloud!  ”  said  one  of  the  firemen. 

Then  they  all  prayed  together,  the  deck  passengers  each  in  his  own 
tongue,  and  every  time  the  boat  rocked,  they  began  again,  each  pray¬ 
ing  to  his  own  god ;  all  except  the  unknown  passenger,  who  was  silent, 
and  the  cook’s  boy^  who  never  ceased  calling  on  his  mother. 

After  that  they  began  to  shout  together  at  intervals,  to  keep  their 
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minds  from  dwelling  on  the  cold,  for  tliey  knew  quite  well  that  their 
shouting  was  vain.  But  to  hear  their  own  voices  gave  a  sense  of 
security,  so  long  as  the  sound  sent  forth  from  their  throats  went  roll¬ 
ing  through  the  calm  air ;  and  gladly  would  they  have  bid  it  stay  and 
recalled  it  from  space,  where  it  disintegrated  into  millions  and  millions 
of  ever-diminishing  waves  of  sound. 

Shouting  was  more  to  their  minds  than  common  prayer,  and  they 
all  took  pzirt  in  it,  regardless  of  their  different  languages.  But  they 
shouted  merely  to  pass  the  time,  for  they  knew  that  rescue  was  not 
to  be  expected  before  morning. 

“  Who  holds  out  till  morning  will  be  saved,”  said  the  imknown 
passenger. 

The  others  read  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  that  he  intended  to  be 
saved,  and  each  asked  himself:  “  Shall  I  be  saved?  ”  and  some 
counted  the  stars  in  the  sky,  as  though  an  eternal  problem  had  been 
fixed  to  a  dark  blue  board  overhead  with  golden  nails. 

The  cook’s  boy  still  moaned,  even  more  faintly : 

"I'm  cold — mother,  mother!  ” 

All  of  a  sudden  his  cries  began  to  grow  much  weaker,  and  the 
man  beside  him  supported  his  fainting  body  with  one  hand  as  it 
collapsed  into  a  shapeless  and  as  it  were  boneless  mass.  Gradually 
it  began  to  slip  downward  and  became  so  terribly  heavy  that  the  man 
relaxed  his  hold;  then,  in  alarm,  clutching  at  it  again,  his  hand 
gripped  wet  curly  hair  and  nothing  more.  For  a  moment  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  sinking  body  by  the  hair,  but,  being  near  to  overbalancing 
himself,  he  let  go,  and  the  body  slid  under  the  boat. 

"  One,”  said  the  unknown  passenger. 

The  harshness  of  his  voice  made  the  others  start,  yet  each  felt 
relieved,  now  that  the  moaning  was  no  longer  heard. 

They  sat  silent  for  a  time,  not  even  praying.  The  stars  were  at  a 
great  height  above  them ;  twice  they  saw  a  shooting  star.  The  night 
was  marvellously  fine  and  calm,  filled  with  cold  and  death.  An 
almost  imperceptible  swell  carried  their  boat  along,  in  what  direction 
they  did  not  know. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  deck  passengers  said  something  incompre¬ 
hensible. 

"  What  did  you  say?  ”  asked  the  man  beside  him. 

The  deck  passenger  tried  to  translate  his  remark  into  English, 
stammered  a  few  words  in  an  outlandish  accent,  and  continued  his 
incomprehensible  speech.  No  one  understood  him.  They  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  praying,  or  confessing,  or  uttering  his  last 
wishes ;  they  only  heard  the  passion  in  his  tone,  and  they  shuddered 
at  the  sound  of  this  human  voice  filling  the  air  with  words  they  could 
not  understand. 

And  he  went  on  talking,  utterly  alone,  to  companions  who  under¬ 
stood  him  as  little  as  the  deaf  stars  in  the  heavens. 

All  at  once  he  began  to  undo  the  lashings  of  his  lifebelt.  As  he 
was  sitting  farthest  to  the  right,  on  the  swaying  keel  of  the  boat,  the 
others  could  not  have  prevented  him  even  if  they  had  wished.  They 
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guessed  his  intention,  and  those  who  sat  nearest  to  him  in  the  faint 
light  saw  his  massive  head  with  its  jutting  cheek-bones.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  bearded,  and  dressed  like  a  workman. 

After  untying  the  lashings  of  his  lifebelt  with  his  numbed  fingers, 
he  folded  his  arms  and  sat  for  a  time  in  silence.  His  neighbour 
pudged  him,  but  he  did  not  move.  Suddenly  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands  and  slipped  into  the  sea  and  disappeared. 

“  Two!  ”  said  the  unknown  passenger  calmly. 

And  they  all  repeated  the  word,  but  very  softly,'  merely  moving 
their  lips,  without  one  tremor  of  their  vocal  cords. 

There  were  now  five  men  left,  and  there  was  a  little  more  room. 
The  cold  was  piercing  in  its  rigidity.  It  was  still  dark,  and  now,  with 
every  other  minute,  the  comb  of  a  wave  wetted  them  to  their  waists. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  firemen  said : 

"  Friends,  my  legs  have  gone.” 

The  others  said  to  him ; 

“  Lift  your  feet;  move  them,  in  God’s  name!  ” 

But  still  he  declared  that  he  had  no  feet  left ;  he  could  only  feel 
down  as  far  as  his  knees ;  below  that,  his  legs  seemed  to  be  cut  off. 

Nevertheless,  he  tried  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  companions,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  only  moved  the  stumps  of  his  legs.  They 
no  longer  felt  cold,  and  there  was  no  pain  in  them. 

And  after  a  while  he  said : 

”  Friends,  my  arms  are  dying!  ” 

Like  his  feet,  his  hands  now  were  losing  touch  with  his  body ;  they 
ceased  to  belong  to  him. 

”  Bind  me  fast,”  he  prayed. 

They  tried  to  tie  a  rope-end  round  him,  but  as  his  frozen  hands 
were  of  no  help,  the  rope  slipped  and  he  began  to  slide  into  the  water. 

As  he  slid  into  the  water  he  said,  quite  distinctly,  and  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  senses:  “  Good-bye,  mates,  hold  out!  I  would  have  liked 
to  live!  ”  His  body  did  not  sink,  for  the  lifebelt  kept  it  floating  on 
the  surface;  long  they  saw  it,  whether  they  would  or  no,  bumping 
continually  against  the  boat’s  side,  until  at  last  the  waves  carried  it 
farther  away. 

“  Three!  ”  said  the  unknown  passenger. 

They  hated  and  feared  this  firm,  clear  voice,  betraying  not  the 
faintest  tremor,  w'hich  counted  the  strokes  of  their  fate,  sure  of  its 
own  salvation.  And  now  they  were  placed  so  that  he  sat  alone ;  the 
other  survivors  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  with  their  backs 
turned  towards  him,  and  a  queer  assurance  possessed  them :  they 
would  never  see  this  man’s  face.  It  seemed  to  them  as  though  in 
some  way  he  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortune,  and  they  hated  him 
with  a  weak,  ineffectual  hate,  because  he  alone  amongst  them  was 
strong. 

And  their  silent  struggle  against  the  cold  went  on.  Each  time  a 
wave  splashed  over  them,  they  held  their  breath  and  tightly  closed 
their  mouths,  while  their  hearts  beat  faintly.  But  it  was  when  the 
wave  fell  back  that  they  felt  the  cold  most  keenly;  they  heard  the 
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water  seep  from  their  clothes,  which  stiffened  into  ice  around  them, 
and  the  freezing  air  penetrated  every  pore  of  their  skin. 

Time  passed,  how  long  they  could  not  tell.  Not  one  of  them  wanted 
to  give  way  to  him  who  sat  behind,  waiting  with  the  next  number  on 
his  lips. 

Then  it  began  to  seem  to  the  two  men  who  sat  on  either  side  of  the 
second  deck  passenger  that  they  were  supporting  a  lifeless  body.  The 
man  between  them  sat  still  and  straight,  and  they  saw  his  rime-covered 
grey  beard  hanging  stiffly  on  his  bare  chest. 

They  tried  shaking  him  gently ;  he  swayed  from  side  to  side,  un¬ 
yielding  and  heavy  as  a  lump  of  ice,  and  they  heard  the  crackle  of 
his  frozen  garments. 

A  dumb  terror  assailed  them,  and  as  though  by  a  wordless  agree¬ 
ment  they  went  on  supporting  the  stiffened  corpse,  afraid  to  confess 
that  one  more  had  died.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  no  one 
spoke  a  word. 

At  last  the  weight  grew  too  heavy  and  uncomfortable  to  bear,  and 
the  younger  fireman,  who  sat  on  the  left,  said  in  a  faint  voice : 

“  He  seems  to  be  dead !  ” 

With  that,  by  common  consent,  they  pushed  him  with  their  numbed 
hands  and  he  tumbled  into  the  sea,  heavily,  and  with  a  splash,  like 
a  great  heavy  stone. 

“  Four!  "  said  the  unknown  passenger  in  the  same  calm  voice. 

The  words  struck  the  others  like  an  icy  rope ;  no  one  repeated  them. 

And  now  there  were  three  of  them  left.  The  boat,  having  lost  part 
of  its  freight,  rode  higher  now  in  the  water;  they  guessed  that  ffley 
had  been  drifting  for  nearly  two  hours.  A  great  stupor  overcame 
them.  They  fought  against  sleep,  which  bore  down  on  them  irresist¬ 
ibly,  for  they  knew  that  sleep  denoted  certain  death. 

The  younger  fireman  let  his  head  sink  on  the  other’s  shoulder;  he 
was  beginning  to  see  broken  and  delirious  dreams,  and  each  time  his 
comrade  awakened  him  he  immediately  closed  his  eyes  again. 

Nothing  could  keep  him  awake.  He  wished  for  sleep.  Wonderful 
dreams,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before,  spun  themselves  in  his 
benumbed  brain  ;  he  felt  so  happy.  And  he  muttered  angrily :  “  Let 
me  sleep.” 

He  awoke  for  a  moment  to  feel  an  icy,  shuddering  cold,  which 
stung  his  body ;  eager  to  escape  from  it,  he  closed  his  eyes. 

He  saw  colours  gleam  from  crystal,  sunlit  ice,  as  he  wandered,  in¬ 
sensible  to  cold,  through  rainbow  caverns. 

Suddenly,  he  saw  that  the  light  was  not  pouring  down  from  the 
sun ;  all  was  shining  behind  the  glittering  shell  of  ice,  as  though  a 
blazing  fire  burned  all  around,  and  he  marvelled  that  the  ice  did  not 
melt. 

All  these  different  lights  warmed  him,  each  raying  down  warmth 
of  different  colour  and  degree  that  entered  deliciously  into  his  veins ; 
he  was  full  of  red  and  green  and  purple  and  yellow  warmth. 

“  Blue  warmth — blue  warmth,”  he  seemed  to  be  saying. 

And  he  slept,  an  ever  deeper,  ever  more  delightful  sleep,  while  deadly 
cold  pressed  round  his  feebly  beating  heart. 
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His  comrade  pushed  the  body  into  the  water.  Some  time  after 
the  unknown  passenger  said : 

"  Five!  ” 

“  Stop  that,”  said  the  surviving  fireman  darkly.  “  If  you  die  be¬ 
fore  me,  it  will  be  my  turn  to  say  ‘  six.’  ” 

”  I  shall  outlive  you,”  said  the  unknown  passenger. 

”  How  do  you  know  that?  ”  said  the  fireman.  He  was  a  big,  burly 
man  in  the  prime  of  life. 

And  they  exchanged  no  more  words.  The  stars  began  to  pale 
slightly,  but  the  cold  and  darkness  remained  unchanged.  Some  hard 
object  bumped  against  the  boat,  and  they  recognised  it  as  a  chair; 
they  drifted  along  in  company  with  it  until  the  chair  again  bore  away 
and  was  left  behind.  The  wind  had  freshened  a  little. 

Suddenly  the  fireman  heard  a  faint  gurgle  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  boat. 

“  You  have  brandy  there,”  he  said,  becoming  alert.  ”  For  Christ’s 
sake  give  me  some,  too!  ” 

”  I’ll  drink  my  brandy  myself,”  said  the  other.  "  What  good  would 
it  be  when  there  isn’t  in  any  case  enough  for  two?  ” 

”  You’re  right,”  muttered  the  fireman. 

He  tried  to  avoid  leaning  against  his  companion’s  back,  but  the 
other  pressed  so  hard  from  his  own  side  that  he  was  forced  to  thrust 
back,  even  at  the  risk  of  slipping  into  the  water. 

And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  wrestling  with  Death,  and  as 
though  a  mighty  will  issued  from  the  man  sitting  back  to  back  with 
him,  compelling  his  death. 

”  You  might  hold  on  to  me,”  he  said  of  a  sudden,  weakly.  ‘‘  I 
feel  as  though  I  were  beginning  to  slip.” 

”  I  need  my  strength  for  myself,”  the  passenger  said. 

The  fireman  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a  knife  and  stuck  it  into  the 
boat’s  bottom  plank.  His  head  began  to  reel  in  a  strange,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  fashion.  He  felt  as  though  he  wanted  to  say  something  im¬ 
portant,  something  on  which  hung  immeasurable  things,  but  his  mouth 
refused  to  obey.  He  repeated  in  his  thoughts :  ”  I  must  hold  on  .  .  . 
hold  on  .  .  and  he  believed  he  said  it  aloud. 

He  had  a  wife  in  Southampton,  and  children,  the  youngest  still 
unborn,  and  for  their  sakes  he  wished  to  live.  All  this  he  said  in 
the  same  voiceless  fashion,  though  he  believed  he  was  shouting  it 
aloud. 

Suddenly  he  became  clearly  aware  that  the  other  man  was  pushing 
him  from  behind.  He  shouted:  ”  What  are  you  pushing  for?  ”  and 
slid  lower,  filled  with  powerless  rage. 

But  at  that  moment  the  word  ”  Six !  ”  rang  in  his  ears,  and,  unable 
to  keep  his  hold,  he  slipped  into  the  water. 

A  little  later  t\^’o  lights  appeared  on  the  horizon ;  rescue  had  come. 
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THE  SWEDISH  NATION 
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Sweden,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  oldest  civilisations,  and  it  was  an 
inhabited  country  long  before  the  word  would  be  applicable.  Scandi¬ 
navia  in  the  age  of  glaciation  was  frequently  covered  by  vast  sheets 
of  inland  ice,  and  the  great  Swedish  archaeologist,  Oscar  Montelius, 
has  stated  that  after  the  final  glaciation  there  soon  followed  an  immi¬ 
gration  of  man  from  Central  Europe,  which  means  that  Sweden  hais 
been  continuously  inhabited  for  15,000  years.  The  settlers  spread 
north,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  country  before  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age. 
They  were  practised  in  primitive  art,  particularly  in  sculpture,  for 
rock  carvings  of  the  period  showing  animals,  such  as  the  reindeer  and 
elk,  have  been  discovered  in  Norrland.  The  Sw’edes  are  thus  a  very 
ancient  people,  and  can  establish  proofs  of  their  continuous  inhabita¬ 
tion  of  their  country  from  long  before  the  first  faint  dawn  of  history. 
And  then,  as  history  evolves,  Tacitus  speaks  of  "  the  Suiones,  who 
may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean  itself  " — the  ocean,  from  his  context, 
obviously  being  the  Baltic — “  are  mighty,  not  only  through  the 
strength  of  their  armies,  but  also  through  their  pow'erful  naval  force.” 
The  continuous  status,  too,  of  Sweden  as  a  kingdom  is  also  of  re¬ 
markable  length  of  time.  Dr.  Rolf  Nordenstreng  observes: — 

*'  Sverige  as  a  kingdom  has  now  lived  for  about  two  thousand  years, 
and  to-day  stands  upright  as  Europe’s  indisputably  oldest  State. 
From  the  very  beginning  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a  kingdom, 
and  a  constitutional  kingdom,  not  an  absolute  monarchy  .  .  . 

but  the  oldest  known  limited  monarchy  in  the  world.” 

The  same  stability  is  found  in  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
Swedes,  who  are,  in  the  main,  a  combination  of  the  Nordic  and  East 
Baltic  races.  The  former  approximates  to  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic 
types,  while  the  East  Baltic  signs  are  seen  in  the  natives  of  Finland 
and  Lapland  and  their  connections. 

The  peculiar  national  attribute  of  naval  enterprise  and  adventure 
found  its  most  historical  expression  in  the  period  of  the  Vikings,  during 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  the  seafaring  Swedes  made 
journeys  and  forays  to  countries  both  near  and  remote.  These  gallant 
marauders  took  home  foreign  women  as  wives  and  foreign  males  as 
thralls.  In  due  course  the  prisoners  were  released  from  their  thrall- 
dom,  promiscuous  propagation  with  their  hosts  took  place,  and  the 
descendants  of  such  unions  are  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Swedish 
nation.  Among  other  interesting  racial  grafts  must  be  remembered 
the  Scotch.  Many  Scots  gentlemen,  soldiers  of  fortune,  served  in  the 
armies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1611-1632)  during  the  wonderful  years 
when  all  the  Russian  territory  on  the  Baltic,  and  Livonia  and  Polish 
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Prussia,  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Protestant  Champion. 
These  Scotch  soldiers  remained  and  settled  in  Sweden,  and  that  is 
why  a  name  like  Hamilton  is  indigenous  in  the  country  to-day. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  anthropology  of  Sweden  is  of  extraordinarj’ 
interest.  Its  ramifications  and  details  cam  all  be  read  in  a  monu¬ 
mental  work  just  issued  by  the  Swedish  State  Institute  for  Race 
Biology.^  The  editors.  Professor  H.  Lundborg,  of  Uppsala,  and  Dr. 
F.  J.  Linders,  have  assembled  a  vast  mass  of  tabulated  statistics,  to¬ 
gether  with  very  interesting  historical  and  geographical  essays,  and  a 
fine  series  of  illustrations  exhibiting  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
Swedes.  Military  conscripts  have  been  a  particular  field  of  study, 
and  investigation  made  of  some  47,000  young  men  and  their  physical 
formation,  this  number  representing  about  half  the  average  population 
of  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  22.  Ever  enterprising  and 
thorough,  Sweden  can  claim  to  have  produced  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  science  of  anthropology  in  Anders  Retzius  (1769-1860),  and  the 
present  work  is  indispensable  to  all  students  of  the  subject.  Apart 
from  this  book’s  scientific  value,  it  is  interlinked  with  the  more 
romantic  aspects  of  the  land  of  the  later  and  dark  forests,  even  though 
the  troll  be  absent  from  its  survey. 


(i)  The  Racial  Characters  of  the  Swedish  Nation.  Anthropologia  Suecica 
MCMXxvi.  Uppsala. 
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